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THE RIGHT HON. JOHN WILSON CROKER.—NO. I. 


We have now before us a book 


which will be eagerly sought for. 


and read, not so much because, like 
the life of Pitt, or Nelson, or Wel- 
lington, it describes the career of 
a born leader of men, as because 
it throws a flood of light over one 
of the most important periods. 
political, social, and literary, in 
the history of England and of 
Europe. The part actually played 
in that complicated game by the 
hero of the tale was not, perhaps, 
very important. He may claim 
to have been the adviser of Cabinet 
Ministers, of personages, and of 
even royalty. He was undoubtedly 
much in their confidence, and his 
influence over the press, or a por- 
tion of it, was considerable. But 
his interference in great events 
was indirect rather than authori- 
tative, and a foremost place among 
the men of letters of his day he 
can scarcely be said to have 


achieved. Still the volumes we 
are now about to introduce to the 
notice of our readers will, unless 
we greatly deceive ourselves, in- 
terest them to the full as much 
as the most outspoken of the many 
self-revelations of statesmen and 
authors with which the public has 
of late years been favoured. In 
what category we ought in strict 
propriety to place them is not quite 
clear. They do not resolve them- 
selves like Lord Ellenborough’s 
reminiscences or Mr. Carlyle’s jour- 
nal, into an autobiography oe 
and simple. They are not, like 
Lockhart’s life of Scott, or Bos- 
well’s Johnson, the story faith- 
fully told of a great man’s say- 
ings and doings.. They consist 
entirely of transcripts from diaries 
and correspondence, pieced together 
by a friendly hand, so as not to 
leave us in ignorance either of the 
circumstances under which each 
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separate entry was made, ur of the 
incidents in the personal history 
of the writer which led up to it. 
As was to be expected, both par- 
ties in this composite production 
write with a bias ; the biographer, 
if Mr. Jennings may so be called, 
would not have undertaken a task 
which he has very creditably exe- 
cuted, had not the diarist been a 
hero in his eyes; and if the diarist 
credit himself on all occasions with 
high motives and far-seeing views 
of things, who can blame him ? 
Take, for example, his manifest 
anxiety to impress all into whose 
hands his posthumous confession 
of faith may fall, that he never 
aspired to higher office than that 
which came to him in early life, 
and that in no single instance did 
he ever play fast and loose with 
the political friends who trusted 
him. Now, without meaning to 
charge him either with unreason- 
able ambition, or still less with 
the meanness of habitually co- 
quetting with the Opposition while 
holding a place in the Govern- 
ment, we find good reason in his 
own statements to suspect that he 
did in secret aspire, as in truth he 
might consider himself justified in 
doing, to something better than the 
Secretaryship of the Admiralty. 
And we happen to know from 
other sources that, on one mem- 
orable occasion at all events, he 
acted a part not altogether de- 
fensible on the ground of loyalty 
to party obligations. These, how- 
ever, are matters on which we 
need not enter now, because they 
will come under our notice, so to 
speak, of their own accord, by-and- 
by. Meanwhile let us preface 
whatever critical observations we 
may feel it our duty to hazard 

with a brief outline of the life of 
the distinguished man to whom 
they refer. 

John Wikon Croker was born 
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in Galway on the 20th December - 
1780. Somewhere, in one of his 
letters or diaries, he claims to be 
descended from an old Devonshire 
stock. We accept the statement 
for what it is worth, while recog. 
nising the fact that his father filled 
the respectable position of Survey- 
or-General of Customs and Excise 
in Ireland, and that his mother was 
the daughter of the Rev. R. Rath- 
bone, a clergyman of what was 
then the Established Church of the 
country. His early education he 
received at three different schools, 
one in Cork and two at Portarling- 
ton, of which the first was kept by 
the father of our well-known dram- 
atist Mr. Knowles, and the last by 
a gentleman, the Rev. Richard 
Hood, who subsequently became 
classical tutor to Sir Robert Peel. 
In each of these seminaries Croker 
took the start of all his class-fel- 
lows ; and in one acquired, what 
was less common a century ago 
than it is now, a competent laa. 
ledge of the French language. 
Trinity College, Dublin, was, of 
course, his Alma Mater, into which 
he entered at the early age of six- 
teen, and in which, besides taking 
a good place, he became the. asso- 
ciate of many men of note, and, 
among the rest, of Tommy Moore. 
Tom, as was customary with him, 
claimed to be intimate with Croker 
in proportion as Croker acquired 
celebrity. When Lord John Rus- 
sell gave to the world the poet’s 
journal, it came out that the poet 
was one of the bitterest of the 
libellers to whose attack his friend 
had' been exposed. 

Having resolved to adopt the 
law as a profession, Croker pro- 
ceeded to London in 1800, and 
became a student in Lincoln’s Inn. 
Whether the res angusta domi had 
anything to do with the circum- 
stances, or that he was impelled by 
literary instinct to take the step, 
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we do not know; but he had not 
been long in London before he be- 
came a contributor to the ‘ Times’ 
as well as a collaborateur with the 
Smith’s, Horace and James, in two 
separate journalistic adventures. 
His contributions to the ‘ Times’ 
referred mostly to the French 
Revolution, in which he took a 
great interest, and with a view of 
some day writing the history of 
which, he made an extensive col- 
lection of pamphlets and broad- 
sheets. His special bantlings were 
two newspapers’, called respectivel 
the ‘Cabinet’ and the ‘ Picnic,’ bot 
of which died untimely deaths. 
Croker was not, however, discour- 
aged. In 1804 he put forth in 
succession his ‘ Familiar Epistles’ 
and his ‘ Intercepted Letter,’—the 
former a biting satire on the Irish 
stage, the latter a caricature of 
Dublin society. The reception 
given to both was very flattering 
—one went through five, the other 
through seven cditions—winning 
for their author that mixture of 
applause and personal dislike which 
invariably accompanies success in 
such undertakings. 

Mr. Croker was not tempted by 
a first success, as too many young 
men have been, to abandon the 
law, and adopt literature as a pro- 
fession. On the contrary, he was 
acute enough not only to recognise 
the wisdom of Sir Walter’s well- 
known saying, but to see where 
the best field lay on which to exer- 
cise his talents. He chose the Irish 
bar and the Munster circuit, where 
his father was able to throw a good 
deal of Government business into 
his hands ; and then, being in the 
receipt of an annual income of 
£600 or £700, he took to himself a 
wife. There is abundant proof in 
Mr: Croker’s letter that the pair 
lived happily together, though se- 
verely tried by the loss of an only 
son just as he had begun to show 
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signs of more than common ability, 
But Croker was not the man to be 
diverted by either private joy or 
private sorrow from the real busi- 
ness of life. He was conscious of 
possessing powers, for the free ex- 
ercise of which the settlement of 
disputed points in the Customs 
laws afforded no adequate sco 
He therefore offered himself in 1806 
to the electors of Downpatrick as 
a candidate for the honour of re- 
presenting them in Parliament. 
All the Talents were then in power ; 
and forasmuch as they failed to 
recognise his value, Croker lost his 
election. But next year brought 
in the Government, of which the 
Duke of Portland was at the head, 
whereupon Downpatrick, true to 
its instincts, changed its mind. 
Croker became the people’ s choice ; 
and thus in the month of May 1807, 
he took, for the first time, his seat 
in the House of Commons. 

The Cabinet which then con- 
trolled the destinies of the empire 
was made up of somewhat dis- 
cordant materials. Perceval, who 
led the Commons, was a Tory of 
the Eldon school—a stanch sup- 
porter of things as they were, a 
sturdy opponent of concession to 
the Catholics. Canning, who sat 
beside him on the Ministerial 
bench, leaned somewhat towards 
Liberalism, especially in his desire 
to see the laws affecting the King’s 
Roman Catholic subjects modified. 
The Duke of Portland, originally 
a Whig, now acting ostensibly as 
a Tory leader, professed to have no 
decided opinions on that subject; 
and thus a question vitally affect- 
ing the best interests of the State 
became, as for many years after 
it continued to be, an open ques- 
tion in the Cabinet. Croker seems 
to have been all along in favour of 
the admission of Roman Catholics 
to the full benefits of the Constitu- 
tion, and desired, as Mr. Pitt had 
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done, to ensure the loyalty of the 
Trish priests by providing for them 
a State maintenance. He was 
fortunate in findingan early oppor- 
tunity of stating his views to the 
House, under circumstances which 
he thus describes :— 


“I spoke very early, indeed on the 
very night I took my seat. Some ob- 
servations of Mr. Grattan on the state 
of Ireland, which I thought injurious 
and unfounded, called me up,—nothing 
loath, I daresay, but quite unexpect- 
edly even to myself; and though so 
obviously unpremeditated, and, as it 
were, occasional, I, in after-years, was 
not altogether flattered at hearing that 
my first speech was the best. I sus- 
pect it was so, Canning, whom | had 
never seen before, asked Mr. Foster to 
introduce me to him after the division, 
was very kind, and walked home with 
me to my lodgings.” 

It seldom happens that the first 
speech of a young member, espe- 
cially if it be delivered as promptly 
as this seems to have been, gains 
for him the goodwill of the audi- 
ence he has been addressing. The 
very opposite is for the most part 
the case. But Croker’s eloquence 
would appear to have taken the 
House by storm, and the impression 
thus produced, he made immediate 
haste to confirm. He published a 
pamphlet which,though anonymous, 
was at once pronounced to be his. 
Men of all shades of opinion read, 
and combined in admiring both 
the vigour and moderation of its 
tone. SEven Perceval, unconvinced 
as he was by the argument, recog- 
nised as well the honesty as the 

taste of the writer, and sought 
is personal acquaintance ; while a 
ong than he, Sir Arthur Wel- 
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ey, at that time Chief Secre- 


tary for Ireland, went further. He 
became Croker’s friend; and so 

an intimacy which, subject 
to a brief, and that only a partial 


interruption, continued unbroken 
till the day of the Duke’s death. 
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Thus far fortune had favoured 
Croker in raising up for him 
friends whose opinion could 
hardly fail, sooner or later, to be 
of essential service to him. He 
owed it to an accident, on the 
ce occurrence of which he 

ad no right to calculate, that the 
opportunity of thus enlisting him 
on the side of the Government 
presented itself. Colonel Wardle, 
a man of no character, in revenge 
for some slight, real or imaginary, 
- upon him by the Duke of 

ork, charged his Royal Highness 
in 1809 with having shared in 
bribes taken by Mary Ann Clarke, 
his former mistress, in order to 
secure her interest in getting com- 
missions for the sons or clients of 
the bribers. The case made out 
for Colonel Wardle was very plau- 
sible, and the cast-off mistress 
supported it with enormous lying. 
Public opinion likewise, both with- 
in and outside the House of Com- 
mons, ran strong against the 
Commander-in-Chief; and there 
appeared to be something like 
backwardness in the King’s Min- 
isters to support him. Croker saw 
the opportunity thus presented, 
and took immediate advantage of it. 
He became the Duke’s champion 
—the advocate of the party on his 
trial—and so conducted the cross- 
examination of the Colonel and 
his witness, that both were made 
to contradict themselves over and 
over again. The final issue was 
a general verdict in the Duke's 
favour, against whom no graver 
charge was proved than that he 
had acted with great lack of pru- 
dence. 

The Duke of York was the 
favourite son of George III. More, 
likewise, than any of his brothers, 
he lived on friendly terms with the 
Prince of Wales; and the man 
who, at a critical moment, had 
stood between him and public dis- 
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grace, was at once treated by both 


as a benefactor. The Prince of 
Wales, in particular took him up 
warmly, and never afterwards with- 
drew his countenance from him. 
Nor was it thus alone that Croker 
benefited by his skilful manage- 
ment of a delicate case. -His 
pamphlet, as we have already men- 
tioned, had made a strong impres- 
sion on Mr. Perceval. His readi- 
ness in debate and aptitude for 
business (he was now conducting 
for Sir Arthur Wellesley the Chief 
Secretary’s business in Parliament) 
were recognised on all hands, and 
each of the sections in a divided 
Cabinet felt that he was well worth 
securing as a partisan. For just 
as his reputation was at its height, 
the Duke of Portland resigned, and 
that contest for the Premiership 
began, which first dislocated, and 
ultimately destroyed the old Tory 
party. The rival candidates were 
Canning and Perceval, one a mas- 
ter of eloquence, charming as a 
companion, and a brilliant writer ; 
the other slow of speech, rather 
than otherwise, and according to 
his unfriends, somewhat narrow- 
minded. We might naturally ex- 
t to learn that Croker enrolled 
imself among Canning’s sup- 
porters, for Canning had been the 
first of the ministers to take him 
by the hand; and on what was 
thus early becoming a crucial 
question, they thought alike. But 
already, before the crisis came, 
Perceval had indicated his desire 
to bring the young member for- 
ward, and the young member with 
great judgment stood neutral in 
the contest. The result was the 
famous duel between Canning and 
Castlereagh, the temporary retire- 
ment of both from office, the attempt 
to form a coalition with the Greys 
and Grenvyilles, and the ultimate 
nomination of Mr. Perceval to be 
First Lord of the Treasury. Then 
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appointment of Secretary to the 
‘Admiralty, under circumstances 
which Lord Mulgrave, writing to 
Lord Lonsdale on the 9th October 
1809, thus describes: “I have 
written to offer the Secretaryship 
of the Admiralty to Mr. Croker, 
who is active, quick, and intelli- 
gent, and who might go off to 
anning if he were not attended 
to.” Croker, in a letter dated 
July 29, 1850, repudiates this 
base insinuation ; and we willingly 
believe him. Yet, as will be seen 
in the sequel, he retained a han- 
kering kindness for his first friend; 
and on one memorable occasion 
did him yeoman’s service, though al] 
too late to be of permanent avail. 
From 1809 to 1830 Croker kept 
his place at the Admiralty—not, 
however, without more than one 
scare of expulsion—and by common 
consent he is allowed to have done 
his work well. That he was per- 
sonally popular with the officers of 
the Navy, we are scarcely prepared 
to affirm. His manners, especially 
during official inspections, were 
sometimes brusque; and old sea 
captains and admirals, whether in 
dockyards or on their own quarter- 
decks, are not very tolerant ot 
contradiction. The general con- 
dition of the fleet, however, during 
his term of office was, at least, as 
satisfactory as at any previous 
period ; and into the interior econo- 
my of the admiralty itself he seems 
to have looked closely and to good 
purpose. The following is a 
curious account, illustrative of the 
manners of the times, of what befell 
him, almost as soon as he took 
— of his room at White- 


all :— 


“Within a month of this unex- 
pected and enviable appointment, you 
will be surprised to hear that I re- 
signed it. It happened that, payin 
a more minute attention to details 
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than my two predecessors had hap- 
pened to do, I saw reason to suspect a 
serious defalcation in a public account- 
ant of high rank and respectability, 
and refused my signature to an addi- 
tional issue of money till the last 
issues were accounted for. The per- 
son implicated was a protégé and 
ap friend of the King, George 
II., to whom he represented that 
this young Irishman, who knew no- 
thing of his business, refused his sig- 
nature, which was a mere routine 
form, and thus impeded the ordinary 
current of the public service. The 
King sent for Mr. Perceval and de- 
sired him to have an explation with 
me. I could not then have known or 
imagined the extent of the defalcation, 
still less could either the King or Mr. 
Perceval; but the officer himself did, 
and pressed his royal patron to stifle 
my capricious opposition, which could 
be the more easily and properly done 
because nothing had transpired, and 
all that was to be done to set all right 
was that I should sign the same tou- 
tine order that my predecessors had 
always signed. This was pressed 
upon me with an earnestness propor- 
tioned to the interest which the King’s 
prompter had in the affair, but in the 
meanwhile I was silently examining 
the former practice, and I soon satis- 
fied myself that it was a case of dis- 
ce and ruin to the individual, and 
a loss of at least £200,000 to the 
ublic. This grieved me to the heart; 
was grieved to be the involuntary 
cause of so great an affliction to indi- 
viduals—grieved to oppose the wishes 
of the King, who at first took a very 
anxious interest in the affair; grieved 
to embarrass Mr.Perceval; grieved to 
lose my high and lucrative office, but, 
seeing no alternative between the re- 
sults and an abandonment of my own 
duty, I adopted them, and placed my 
resignation in Mr. Berceval’s hands, 
who, sorry as he was, could not but 
admit that I was right, and I really 
believe would have himself resigned 
rather than have compromised an 
affair of which by this time he saw 
the whole importance. Upon his ex- 
lanation, the just and upright old 
King came round much more readil 
than Mr. Perceval had anticipated, 
and not merely approved of my pro- 
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ceeding, but sent me, through Mr, 
Perceval, a most gracious assurance 
of his satisfacion at my zeal in doing 
my duty, and, he added, my firmness 
in resisting his own first suggestions” 
under a misunderstanding of ‘the 
case,” 


Assiduous as he was in public 
business, and taking from time to 
time a part in important debates, 
Croker always found leisure for 
composition both in prose and 
verse. His prose consisted for a 
while chiefly of political ‘Squibs, 
which appeared in the newspapers 
under feigned names. His poetry 
culminated in the “ Battle of Tala- 
vera,” of which the success was 
considerable at the time, though 
it is now pretty well forgotten. 
A copy of this poem he sent to 
Lord Wellington, then taking 
breath after the Capture of Ba- 
dajoz, from whom, by return of 
post, he received an acknowledge- 
ment, containing, among others, 
the following characteristic ex- 

ression: “I did not think a 

attle could be turned into any- 
thing so entertaining” But a 
more suitable medium through 
which to influence public opinion 
was about to be established, and 
to that when appealed to he gave 
a willing support. The ‘ Quarter] 
Review’ came into existence ; wi 
though not in strict propriety 
either one of its originators or, 
except by a solitary article, among 
its earliest contributors, he became 
in course of time so intimately con- 
nected with it as to be regarded in 
some sort as giving a tone to its 
opinions on all subjects, and espe- 
cially on politics. This is a mistake. 
He was not by any means the sole, 
or even the chief, writer on _politi- 
cal subjects prior to the Reform 
struggle of 1831. Indeed, between 
1826 and 1830, he scarcely con- 
tributed to the ‘Quarterly’ at all. 
But whenever he did write, the 
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peculiarities of his style were such 
as to leave no doubt on the minds 
of his intimates respecting the 
source whence the matter which 
amused or instructed them might 
have come. 

We have referred elsewhere to 
one of Croker’s narrow escapes 
from loss of office. Another, more 
threatening when it first presented 
itself, occurred in 1810. The ter- 
rible malady from which the old 
King never recovered, then over- 
took him, and the necessity of ap- 
pointing a regency could no longer 

warded off. It was impossible 
in such a case to pass over the 
heir-apparent, and the heir-ap- 
arent, up to that moment, had 

n the sworn friend of the 
Whigs. The belief therefore be- 
came very general that the first 
use made by the new Regent of 
his powers would be to dismiss 
the Tory ministry. There is a 
remarkable paper in the first of 
these volumes, which, we regret 
to say, is toolong for transcription, 
but to which it may be well that 
at this stage in our narrative the 
reader, if the book be within his 
reach, should turn. It is the sub- 
stance of a long speech, spoken con- 
fidentially by George IV. to Cro- 
ker—with an evident intention 
that it should some day meet the 
public eye—wherein the more im- 

rtant of his relations with the 

higs, while Prinee of Wales, are 
described in detail, and his own 
conduct to Sheridan placed in a 
new and more favourable light. 
With that part of the discourse we 
shall not pretend to deal, but from 
all that precedes it we learn that 
as early as 1810, and still more deci- 
dedly two years later, the Prince’s 
feelings towards the leaders of the 
then Opposition had undergone a 
decided change. Even to Perceval, 
whom he used to hate because of 
his insistence that the Princess of 
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Wales should be received at Court, 
he had become in a great measure 
reconciled, and the consequence 
was that, when called upon to act 
for the King, he made up his mind 
to keep matters as they were. 
Perceval accordingly remained at 
the head of affairs till the assassin’s 
bullet removed him, whereupon 
another intrigue, in which Canning 
took a prominent part, failed to 
prevent Lord Liverpool from be- 
coming his successor. The follow- 
ing letter from Mr. Peel is interest- 
ing, asshowing what the feelings 
were towards each other of two 
statesmen destined before long to 
sit together in the same Cabinet :-— 
“Dusuiiy, Oct. 30, 1812. 

“ My pear Croxer,— Lord Melville 
wrote a letter to you which he allowed 
me to read, and the subject of which 
you are, of course, now fully apprised 
of, and which I destroyed, as it could 
not have reached you before your 
arrival at the Admiralty. 

“Tam sorry that the parliamentary 
aspect is not so good in England as I 
trust as it is with us, and I am much 
surprised atthe accession of strength 
which from your letter Canning and 
Lord Wellesley appear to have ac- 
quired. 

“Tam not, however, much alarmed 
by it, asI trust and believe that the 

ouse of Commons, after what has 
passed, will support Lord Liverpool 
against either or both of them com- 
bined. As for Lord Wellesley, I con- 
sider him a sort of appendage to Mr. 
Canving—incumbrance, ry the 
latter would say. I should think his 
Lordship could not be very well satis- 
fied when he found that the change 
of a moment in Mr. Canning’s deter- 
mination to accept office saved him 
the trouble of deliberating whether he 
would succeed the Duke of Richmond 
or not. 

“T hope we may fight out this 
battle as we have fought out man 
others; there was a time when 
should have had less fears, and when 
perhaps, from every private and 

ublic feeling, I should have seen our 

ittle champion go forth with his sling 
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and with his sword, and bring down 
the mightiest of his enemies, and felt 
prouder in his triumph; but there 
néver was a time when I felt more 
determined to do all I could to sup- 

tt the Government on its present 

ting, and on the principles on 
which it will meet Parliament. 

“Tf I understood, as I believe I 
did, the offers made to Canning, I 
think they were fair ones, as he him- 
self must have thought when he ac- 
cepted them ; and as to keeping him 
down, the Government know his 
power too well not to wish to have it 
exerted in their favour. 

“T think in the worst event we 
shall gain one here, in the best we 
shall have six friends in the place of 
six enemies, but that is supposing 
three of the old members who remain 
in to be equally friendly, and three 
of the new ones to have the disposi- 
tion which is now attached to them. 
—I am, dear Croker, yours affection- 
ately, RopeErt Peet.” 


It is the fate of all men who 
command orare supposed to com- 
mand any share in Government 
patronage to be pestered with ap- 
plications. Croker had his full 
share of these, especially from Ire- 
land. We subjoin two specimens 
of his answers, from the style of 
which an estimate may be formed 
of the nature both of the petitions 
and the petitioners :-— 


June 8th, 1812. 


“A young man came to me yester- 
day with a letter from Mrs —— to 

uest of me to ‘make him a mid- 
shipman.’ I cannot conceal from you 
my surprise and concern that Mrs, 
should write to me on matters 
of business, about which ladies can 
know nothing. If she had asked you 
todo this, you would probably have 
been able to tell her that I have no 
more to say to the making of mid- 
shipmen, as she calls it, than to the 
5 ae of archbishops, and that if 
even I had the power, it might be 
prudent, before the poor young man 
was sent over here, to ask me whether 
I was inclined to exert it. You could 
‘ also have told her that —— was not 
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& person concerning whom I was like- 
ly to be interested, as I know as little 


of the uncle as of the nephew. You 
might also perhaps have told her that 
no captain will take a young man as 
midshipman whose friends cannot 
allow him thirty or forty pounds per 
annum, You finally would have in- 
formed her that a man turned of 
nineteen years of age is more than 
six years too old to begin a sea life, 
and that he would be entering on the 
profession with the most deplorable 
prospects. And having told her all 
this, you would have saved the poor 
young man the expense and mortifica- 
tion of a journey to London, where he 
does not know a soul and where he 
cannot meet anything but disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps ruin.” 
“To ANOTHER FRIEND. 

“TfMrs. F—— is the daughter or 
the sister of my father’s late friend 
Major F (whom I never saw in 
my life), she might have known that 
my name was not Croaker; and when 
she next laments that the Board of Ad- 
miralty does not answer Mr, L——’s 
letters, though its Secretary does, 
ray hint to her that Mr. L— 
oe little of his profession if he 
does not know that the Board of Ad- 
miralty never does write a letter (and 
indeed I hardly see how it could), 
and that it is for this reason that it 
has a Secretary.” 


Besides writing occasionally for 
the ‘Quarterly Review, Croker was 
associated at this time, 1814 and 
1815, with Mr. Peel and Lord 
Palmerston, in supplying political 
squibs and lyrics to the ‘ Courier’ 
newspaper. They were chiefly 
parodies on Moore’s Irish Mclo- 
dies, and Byron’s Songs, and serv- 
ed their immediate purpose well 
enough. Yet when separately pub- 
lished in a collected form, ‘ The 
New Whig Guide, for so the 
volume was called, never became 
so popular as the ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ or 
even the ‘ Rolliad,’ after which it 
had been modelled. Mr. Jennings. 
who gives us this information, 
adds, that a retrospect of the chief 
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incidents in Bonaparte’s career, 
which Croker had carefully pre- 

red, missed fire, because “ the 
escape from Elba, the Emperor’s 
defeat by the Prussians at Ligny, 
and his overthrow at Waterloo, 
were events which caused every- 
thing else that was going on in the 
world to be put out of sight and 
forgotten.” 

Mr. Jennings has strangely mis- 
stated history in this sentence— 
just as elsewhere he plants Louis 

VIII. during the Hundred Days 
where he was not—and in a com- 
munication from the Duke of Wel- 
lington himself, makes the writer of 
the letter refer to a battle which 
never was fought. The Emperor 
was not defeated by the Prussians 
at Ligny, the Prussians were defeat- 
ed by him. The King of France 
was at Antwerp, not at Brussels, 
during the Hundred Days. And 
the battle which he makes the 
English army fight at Burgos 
was fought at Busaco. These are 
very trifling errors, which we stop 
to notice, only that they may be 
corrected in the next edition of 
the book. 

The space at our disposal will 
not permit us to quote the inter- 
esting account which Croker gives 
of his visit to Paris and the field 
of Waterloo. His sketches of the 
many remarkable characters whom 
he met in the French capital will 
not, we are sure, fail to attract 
general attention. We cannot en- 
ter into them, however; neither, 
we regret to say, can we stop to 
give an acccunt of the duels threat- 
ened and prevented between Peel 
and O’Connell, between their two 
seconds, and, to crown all, between 
one of the principalsand the second 
of the other. But the following 
extract of a letter to Lord Hather- 
ton, formerly Mr. Littleton, an 
Irish Secretary under Lord Grey. 
is too curious, in many respects, to 
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be withheld. It bears date Febru- 
ary 1, 1859, just six months before 
Croker’s death :— 


“In the beginning of 1816 the 
ministerial defeat on the Property 
Tax, and the public impatience for 
the reduction of the war establish- 
ments, together with some accidental 
defeats on minor points connected 
with the army, and especially the 
Admiralty, contributed to suggest to 
the Opposition a short cut to office by 
a coup de main against the navy esti- 
mates. The moving these estimates 
was generally considered in the first 
instance as a matter of form, and 
their reference to the Committee of 
Supply a matter of course. All the 
struggle was to be in the Committee. 

“Tt was the official etiquette that 
the senior lay Lord should make the 
motion, and not the Secretary, who 
might have been naturally expected 
to be better acquainted with the de- 
tails. This practice arose from two 
causes : first, the official rank of the 
Lord over the Secretary—the Lord 
speaking in his own name and that of 
his colleagues, while the Secretary 
was only an individual member of the 
House; and secondly, because (till 
our own day) the Secretary was not 
looked upon as a political officer, did 
not change with winistries, and took 
no part in politica) debate. This 
etiquette fell in with the Opposition 
scheme. 

“The senior lay Lord happened to he 
Warrender,—a much cleverer fellow 
than he was generally thought, but 
who knew nothing at all of the navy 


estimates: the object was, therefore, — 


to demolish Warrender at once, to 
negative going into Committee where 
the sea Lords and I would have been 
able to explain or justify details, and 
thus by so flagrant an affront over- 
throw the ministry at a blow. For 
this purpose Tierney, then the real 
leader of the Opposition, with the 
additional authority which his being 
an ex-Treasurer of the Navy gave 
him, was himself to lead the onset, 
The Government were wholly unap- 
rised of the scheme, and it happened 
from a curious circumstance, but too 
complicated to repeat) that I did not 
expect the debate that night, and had 
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not even brought down the office red 
box containing my detailed notes on 
the estimates which I hardly expected 
to want that night, or at least not so 
early in the evening. The box was 
left on my desk at the Admiralty, 
whence, if necessary, it might be had. 

“ We knew nothing of the inten- 
tions of the Opposition, but I remem- 
ber we were somewhat surprised at 
the numbers and the eagerness the 
exhibited, and the tone in whic 
Tierney in some preliminary conver- 
sation about the loan had menaced us 
with an utter defeat “in half an 
hour”; and certainly, if he had not 
based his hopes on a most extraordi- 
nary blunder, he would have succeed- 
ed. In a most able and forcible 
speech he examined and contrasted 
the late war and the present peace esti- 
mates, and showed by the indisput- 
able figures that the estimates, so far 
from being prepared with any pre- 
tence to economy, were, everywhere 
and in all branches, enormously in- 
creased. ‘What could be done with 
such derisive, such insulting docu- 
ments, than throw them back in the 
face of the Government?’ You may 
recollect the enthusiasm of the Oppo- 
sition as this speech proceeded, and the 
uneasiness on our side. But it was 
no surprise to me. J was prepared 
for it, and was waiting ov on & 
back bench for Warrender’s reply, 
which I knew might be complete. 
In the meanwhile Castlereagh grew 
alarmed, and beckoned me down to 
sit by him, and he asked me ‘ what 
answer could be made to all that?’ 
‘Oh,’ said I, ‘ Warrender has a full 
answer that will blow it all away in 
five minutes.’ ‘I,’ exclaimed War- 
render,—‘ I know nothing about it!’ 
‘What,’ said I, ‘Have you not the 
memorandum I gave Lord Melville 
and you yesterday, or at least notes 
of it?’ ‘No,’ said Warrender ; ‘ Lord 
Melville said they were oid stories, 
and had nothing to do with these 
times.’ ‘Good Lord!’ I said, ‘and 
where is the memorandum?’ ‘I put 
it back,’ said he, ‘in the bundle you 
gave us.’ 

“*But you can state the facts,’ 
said Castlereagh. ‘It+will be of no 
effect,’ I replied. The facts are only 
a series of figures, which nothing but 
the identical figures can substantiate. 
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‘But where,’ said C., ‘is the paper?? | 


‘At the Admiralty, in a red box,’ 
“Billy Holmes, very much alarmed 
at the aspect of the House, volunteered 
to dash away for the recovery of the 
red box, and brought it mein a won- 
derfully short space of time, and there 
I found my memorandum, which wag 
an abstract of the /ast war and first 
peace estimates ever since the treaty 
of Ryswick, in all of which the peace 
estimate for establishments exceeded 
the war estimate, and proved that 


natura rerum it must of necessity do . 


so. The estimates are of two classes; 
first, for active service ; second for the 
establishments. The active service, 
called the ‘vote of seamen,’ was for 
ship’s victuals, ammunition, wear and 
tear, and wages, &c., of 145,000 men— 
say 100 sail of the line. When peace 
came, 80 of the 100 sail were paid off, 
and reduced the expense of that esti- 
mate, which fell to nvthing, while they 
and their various expenses were trans- 
ferred over to the establishment esti- 
mate, commonly called ‘the Navy 
Estimate,’ which, of course, was pro- 
portionally increased in all its branch- 
es. The simple reading of this memo- 
randum, and the evidence of the fig- 
ures in every case from the treaty of 
Ryswick, changed the face of the 
House in a moment. Our opponents 
were ashamed of Tierney, and Tierney 
was ashamed of himself to be taken in 
such a mare’s nest; and morti- 
fication was the greater, for he had 
been a party to the same process as 
Treasurer of the Navy in 1803. The 
thing was so obvious that, though I 
had taken pains (for I never spared 
pains) to work it out, and had given 
it to Melville and Warrender, as gen- 
eral information, I really did not ex- 
pect that any one, least of all an old 
fox like Tierney, would have ever 
given me an opportunity of using it: 
but my diligence was rewarded by 
good luck ; and I certainly never saw 
in Pailiament so sudden and so com- 
plete a turning of the tide of victory.” 


Allusion has been made to Peel 
and his correspondence withCroker. 
Before passing on to other and not 
less attractive subjects, it may be 
worth while to let Peel describe, in 


his own words, the condition of 
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society in Ireland while he was 
Chief Secretary. 


“Dustin Castie, Sept. 23d, 1816. 


“My pear Croker,—You must 
give a specimen—one specimen—of 
the humanity of the poor, suffering, 
oppressed natives of this country, who 
are trained up by their priests in the 
paths of religion and virtue, and are 
only driven to the commission of out- 
rage by the tyranny of their landlords, 
or the insulting triumphs of Orange- 
men. I believe I cén furnish you 
with a more complete specimen—of 
very recent occurrence—than you 
could discover in any age, however 
remote. The murderers of Baker 
were angels in comparison with the 
perpetrators of a murder in the county 
of Limerick.! Inclosed is the evi- 
dence on which four persons were 
convicted and hanged, and on nearly 
the same evidence have five other 
wretches suffered capitally. It is a 
melancholy story, and a most singu- 
lar fact in the annals of murder, that 
chiefly on the evidence of the little 
girl, who is, I believe, 11 and not 14 
years of age, have nine men been con- 
victed and hanged—five within the 
last week, Four are now in custbdy, 
and have offered to plead guilty on 
condition that they may be transport- 
ed for life. I know not how many 
more were present at the murder than 
the thirteen above accounted for. What 
must be the state of morals in a coun- 
try where thirteen men, after having 
killed the husband, and when all ap- 
prehension of danger was at an end, 
could kill a woman with an infant in 
her arms, in the manner in which this 
unfortunate woman was killed, and 
where the orphan child of that woman 
could be told by ‘all the people in 
the neighbourhood’ to whom she 
applied for protection, that ‘ she might 
go to the devil’ ? 

“All comment would but weaken 
the unparalleled atrocity of this trans- 
action. The Dillons were Catholics. 
—Yours most truly, R. Peetu.” 


While abating nothing in his at- 





tention to public business, Croker 
took day by day a more lively in- 
terest in the utterances of the press, 
chiefly, it must be confessed, with 
a view to counteract the influence 
of Liberal newspapers and other 
periodicals, growing continually 
more aggressive. That he would 
have educated, as well- as fought 
for, his own party at the same 
time, had he wielded the power of 
a Beaconsfield, is not now a secret. 
His views on the Catholic question, 
early expressed and never modified, 
were not more rational than his 
suggestions how best to meet the 
growing demand for parliamentary 
reform were judicious. But Lord 
Liverpool, to whom he submitted 
them in writing, put the paper 
aside, and thus the opportunity 
was lost in the one case, just as it 
had been thrown away in the other, 
of doing that at the proper time, 
and in the proper way, which was 
ultimately done in both by violence 
and in a hurry. That Croker, in 
his intercourse with men of letters, 
was always a prudent counsellor, 
can no more be asserted than that 
the literary efforts prompted by 
him invariably succeeded. In the 
winter of 1819, for example, he 
started a weekly newspaper, to be 
conducted under the editorship of 
the Rev. George Croly, on strict- 
ly constitutional principles. Lock- 
hart, then in Edinburgh, John Wil- 
son, and Sir Walter Scott, were all 
invited to contribute; and great 
results were anticipated from an 
undertaking so supported. ‘The 
Guardian ’—for so it was called— 
never recovered the deadeni 
effect of the first number, whic 
Croly, a man of undeniable genius, 
but quite unfit for the work re- 
quired of him, contrived to make 





give her food or shelter.” 


*“ A man and his wife were butchered on their own hearth, and their little 
child was stabbed. The child survived, but no one in the neighbourhood would 
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as dull as one of his own sermons. 
It appears to us that a similar fate 
might have attended this Maga- 
zine, had its founder paid attention 
to the subjoined letter :— 


**Mr. Croker To Mr. W. BLackwoop.” 


“ August 24th, 1819. 


“My pear Sir,—I have received 
our last number, and in return the 

t kind of thanks I can give you is 
my honest opinion of its merits. 

“Asa series of es®ys, critical and 
humorous, it is excellent; but in this 
part of the world we think there is 
too much criticism and humour for a 
magazine. In a work of this kind we 
expect curious facts and miscellaneous 
information. 

“Professed reviews should be left 
to the professed reviewers; and allow 
me to say, that the personal and local 
pleasantry which is so abundant in 
your magazine, and which, I have no 
doubt, must be delightful in Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, is here scarcely 
understood, and in Ireland I have 
some reason to know that it is a per- 
fect puzzle. You can best jrdge the 
state of your sale, but you may depend 
upon it that in England we should 
like your magazine better if it were 
more magazinish. The fact is, you 
are too strong; your contributors 
are too able; they melt down into a 
monthly pamphlet the materials which 
would furnish out perennial volumes. 
I am, as they are, fond of angling; 
and I can well imagine the pleasure 
they have in hooking the huge Whigs, 
and, in spite of their floundering 
efforts, dragging them to light and 
safely basketing them. But fishing 
for men, as for fishes, should no€ be 
your daily employment but your ocra- 
sional amusement; and your notices 
of literary works should be short, 
light, and piquant. The last quality 
you have at will. 

“ Excuse my presumption in intrud- 
ing these suggestions. I make them 
sincerely, and out of the interest which 
I take in the success of your maga- 
zine, admiring, as I do, the principles 
and talents which support it.” 


Perhaps there is no decade in 
English history on which it is less 
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satisfactory to look back, than that 
which intervened between the years 
1816 and 1826. The peace to 
which men had looked forward, ag 
bringing contentment in its train, 
seemed to have brought ruin upon 
all classes. Trade languished, 
looms stood idle, and _poor-rates 
ate the very heart out of the land, 
There were not wanting dema- 
gogues —there never is in like cir- 
cumstances—to lay all the blame 
on the Government, and a starving 
people were but too ready to accept 
the charge as proved. Bread riots 
in Manchester led up to the Peter. 
loo massacre, as it was called, 
In Scotland secret drillings went 
on, and culminated in the fight at 
Bonnymuir. London also had its 
scare in the famous Cato Street 
Conspiracy; and while Orator Hunt 
spoke sedition in the provinces, 
Sir Francis Burdett was committed 
to the Tower. It was at this june- 
ture, and under these circum- 
stances, that Peel, not now a mem- 
ber of the Administration, con- 
sented to act as Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and succeeded 
in inducing Parliament to passa 
Bill tor immediate return to cash 
payments. Now there cannot be 
two opinions as to the abstract 
soundness of the policy on which 
Peel’s Bill rested. Country banks 
had become so numerous that they 
everywhere bade against each other 
for customers, and a system of 
false credit was created which 
could not fail, sooner or later, to 
end in disaster. But thoughtful 
economists doubted at the moment 
—when they ever think upon the 
subject at all, some of them doubt 
still — whether the time chosen for 
effecting such a complete revo 
lution in the money market was 
the right time. Certain it is that 
distress, which had been general 
before, became, so to speak, unk& 
versal, after the Bill passed. Many 











banks failed; others, with a re- 
stricted circulating medium, re- 
fused to give credit, no matter 
how good the security offered ; and 
more than one loyal subject, who 
had borne, not without wincing, 
the imposition of the Corn-Laws in 
1816, joined in 1820 in the cry 
that the country was misgoverned. 
While these events were passing, 
on what may be called the national 
stage, scenes were enacted in high 
quarters which had little tendency 
to allay the bg, avd discontent. 
The ill-starred marriage of the 
Prince of Wales was followed, as 
we need scarcely say, by an imme- 
diate separation between man and 
wife; and of both very scandalous 
stories were told. It was not, 
however, till the death of George 
III., and the consequent accession 
of George IV., that these royal 
misdoings threatened danger to the 
State. Then the lady, who had 
for some time resided on the Con- 
tinent, determined to return home. 
The King was furious, and imme- 
diately took a step which rendered 
the position of his Ministers, al- 
ready beset by difficulties, all but 
intolerable. He insisted on their 
getting him a divorce. It was to 
no purpose that, while combating 
this appeal, they undertook to 
prevent, by every means in their 
wer, the return of the queen to 
ngland. That would not satisfy 
their master, and he made no 
secret of his intention, if they per- 
sisted in thwarting him, to look 
out for new and more useful ser- 
vants. In an evil hour they 
yielded to his remonstrances, and 
brought in their Bill of Pains and 
Penalties of which the issues were 
a humiliating defeat to the King, 
and a second retirement of Mr. 
Canning from the Cabinet. 
There was at this time a good 
deal of confidential correspondence 
between Croker and Peel. Croker 
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had repeatedly urged upon Peel 
the duty of returning to office; 
Peel, while coquetting with his 
friend’s suggestions, gives expres- 
sion here and there to opinions 
which, read in connection with 
some of his future proceedings, a 
ood deal surprise us. He has 
n speculating about the possible 
acquittal of Orator Hunt, then 
upon his trial, and goes on to 

say :— 

“ Bocyor, March 23d. 

“Do not you think that the tone of 
England—of that great compound of 
folly, weakness, prejudice, wrong feel- 
ing, right feeling, dhathaonee, and news- 
paper paragraphs, which is called 
public opinion—is more liberal—to 
use an odious but intelligible phrase 
—than the policy of the Government? 
Do not you think that there is a feel- 
ing, becoming daily more general and 
more confirmed—that is, independent 
of the pressure of taxation, or any 
immediate cause~in favour of some 
undefined change in the mode of gov- 
erning the country? It seems to me 
a curious crisis—when public opinion 
never had such influence on public 
measures, and yet never was so dis- 
satisfied with the share, which it pos- 
sessed. It is growing too large for the 
channels that it has been accustomed 
to run through. God knows, it is 
very difficult to widen them exactly 
in proportion to the size and force of 
the current which they have to convey, 
but the engineers that made them 
never dreamt of various streams that 
are now struggling for a vent. 

“Will the Governmtnt act on the 
principles on which, without being very 
certain, I suppose they have hitherto 
professed to act? Or will they carry 
into execution moderate Whig meas- 
ures of reform? Or will they give 
up the government to the Whigs, and 
let them carry those measuces into 
effect? Or will they coalesce with the 
Whigs, and oppose the united phal- 
anx of the Hobhouses, and Burdetts, 
and Radicalism? I should not be 
surprised to see such a union. Can 
we resist—I mean, not next session 
or the session after that—but can we 
resist for seven years Reform in Par- 
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liament? Will not—remote as is the 
scene—will not recent events in Spain 
diminish the probability of such re- 
sistance? And if reform cannot be 
resisted, is it not more probable that 
Whigs and Tories will unite and carry 
through moderate reform, than remain 
opposed to each other? ” 


There are not many revelations 
in this very curious book which 
startle us more than the light in 
which it places the relations be- 
tween Peel and Lord Liverpool. 
Lord Liverpool was devoted to 
Canning, and Peel being regarded 
as in some sort Canning’s rival, 
found no favour in his eyes. This 
comes out very clearly in Croker’s 
diary, when referring to Canning’s 
resignation of the Board of Con- 
trol, and Lord Liverpool’s half- 
hearted offer of the place to Peel. 
But other facts less generally 


guessed at, Croker ruthlessly ex- 
— the King’s strong dis- 


ke to his Prime Minister, and the 
causes of it. Everybody knows 
now, and knew then, that neither 
Lady Liverpool nor Lady Castle- 
h would have anything to say 

to L 


ady Conyngham, and nobody: 


was ignorant that their refusal to 
visit his favourite offended the 
King with ‘their husbands. In 
Lord Liverpool’s case, however, it 
appears that there were other and 
still more serious causes of offence. 
He had refused to advise certain 
appointments above the Court and 
in the Church, on which the King 
had set his heart, and had directed 
the unfortunate Queen’s funeral to 
be conducted not as the King had 
desired it to be. Croker shall tell 
the story in his own way :— 


“ Sept. 8th—I had a letter from 
Lord Liverpool at Walmer, saying 
that he was very anxious to see the 
King as soon as possible, and begging 
me to inform him of his Majesty’s 
movements. He added that as the 
affair of the Queen’s funeral was the 
great sin of which the King now ac- 
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cused the Ministers, he begged Sip | 
Geo. Cockburn and me to draw 

a mémotre juslificative of the arrange- 
ment made on that occasion. 

“<I wrote to him in reply that the 
Queen's funeral would not be eon- 
sidered as the true cause of the dig- 
satisfaction. and that, since he did me 
the honour of opening the subject to 
me, I should venture to say that F 
looked upon that as a trivial point of 
difference, and that the real quarrel 
was old, and lay deeper, and should 
be treated accordingly. 

“Tr the evening I had a note from 
his lordship, to say he was come to 
town, and would be glad to see me 
next morning before church. 

“ Sept. 91h. —I called on Lord Liver. 
pool. We talked over all the details 
of the Queen’s funeral, and we both 
agreed that the reasoning for not 
going down the Thames was conclu- 
sive; and I promised to get Cockburn 
to draw up a statement of his nautical 
view of the subject, to which I would 
add a summary of the more general 
reasons. At the same time I repeated 
that I thought this case ought not to 
be argued with the King in any hope 
that convincing his Majesty on this 
head would satisfy him on many 
others, and I hinted that Lord Liver- 
pool had perhaps some personal ex- 
cuses to make on one or two points, 
He agreed to all I said, but quoted | 
the fable of the wolf and the lamb, 
I did all I could to soften Lord L.’s 
feeling, and to induce him to meet the 
King, not argumentatively, but kindly 
and frankly, He is undoubtedly in 
the wrong towards the King on some 
points, and for these he ought to offer 
something like apology. Lord Liver- 
pool talked of the refusal of the Cham- 
berlain’s place to Lord Conyngham 
and of the King’s desire to make 
young Mr. Sumner (Lord Fitz Charles’s 
tutor) at once a canon of Windsor. 
He talked a good deal and freely 
about Lady Conyngham and her de- 
signs against the Government. 

“ Sept. 10¢#,.—I brought Lord Liver- 
pool Cockburn’s statement and my 
summary, which he highly approved 
of. I have renewed to him my ad- 
vice not to treat this matter as a pure 
logical argumentation, for, convinced 
or unconvinced on this point, the 
King’s feelings towards him will not 
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be softened, though they may be ren- 
dered more adverse by debate.” 

The Sumner ip is an old 
story which hed pa out of 
men’s minds till a recent biography 
of the late Bishop of Winchester 
revived it. There is really nothing 
in it of which the family of the 
deceased prelate need be ashamed. 
Their father happened to be private 
tutor to Lady Conyngham’s son. 
He was the means of preventing 
the lad from making an imprudent 
marriage ; and the mother, grate- 
ful for the service thus rendered 
to the family, used her influence 
with the king to advance the tutor 
in the Church. No doubt the 
terms on which the lady was sup- 
posed to live with the king created 
a great scandal; and Lord Liver- 
pool perhaps did right under the 
circumstances in refusing his assent 
both to the nomination of the 
lady’s husband to the place of 
Chamberlain, and the promotion of 
the tutor toa canonry in Windsor. 
But surely no blame could attach 
to Mr. Sumner, whose share in the 
transaction amounted only to this, 
that he was willing to accept 
through Lady Conyngham’s hands 
a piece of preferment in the gift of 
the Crown. Mr. Sumner failed on 
that occasion to grasp the first 
rung in the ecclesiastical ladder ; 
but brighter days were in store for 
him. A statesman less strait- 
laced than Lord Liverpool in due 
time presided at the Treasury, and 
the Conyngham influence prevailed 
to place a mitre on the self-denying 
tutor’s brow. 

We must pass lightly over the 
circumstances which led to the 
reception first of Peel, and by-and- 
by of Canning, into the administra- 
tion. Peel’s aversion to place, if 
it ever was real, seems to have 
been overcome by the offer of the 
Home Office, and the melancholy 
death of Lord Castlereagh opened 
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that post in the Ministry for Can- 
ning of which he was ambitious, 
because he believed himself 
culiarly qualified to hold it. The 
latter arrangement was not indeed 
brought about except with diffi- 
culty. He had always been on 
friendly terms with the queen, and 
resigned the presidency of the 
Board of Control rather than be a 
arty to the proceedings against 
er. For this the king hated him - 
but Lord Liverpool’s willingness to 
see the office of Lord Stewart, 
should it fall vacant, conferred on 
Lord Conyngham, softened the 
king’s heart; and Canning’s case 
being warmly supported by the 
Duke of Wellington, he carried his 
point. Canning proved tobe in 
his generation wiser than his chief. 
He courted the king’s favour 
through the channel which led to 
it most surely; and by nomina- 
ting Lady Conyngham’s son to be 
his under-secretary at the Foreign 
Office, made her his friend forever. 
Let us not, however, withhold, 
before passing on to other matters, 
Croker’s views of what might, and 


probably, would have been the con-. 


stitution of the cabinet had the 
negotiations for Canning’s restora- 
tion to favour fallen through. We 
have here the judgment of a keen 
observer on the fitness for high 
office of public men still fresh in 
the memory of the present gen. 
eration. 


“To Mr. Peet. Extract. 


“ August 25th, 1822. 


“ My pear Pee.,—Every one agrees 
that if the present Government is to 
go on, you or Canning must lead the 
House of Commons. Canning has 
stated that he must have that duty or 
the Foreign Seals, or that he will not 
come in at all. The best informed 
think that the objection to him for 
any Cabinet Office, and particularly 
for one of so much intercourse, is in- 
superable, I do not believe in the in- 
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superability of objections of that class ; 
but it is certain there is strong disin- 
clination, and that disinclination is 
likely to be reinforced by some other 
minor circumstances, such as the feel- 
ing of the Chancellor, &c. Those who 
build upon this foundation believe 
further that Canning will go to India, 
and there are many good reasons for 
such a supposition: yet I confess I 
incline to the other opinion. Let us 
now look at the various alternatives. 

“If Canning is to come in on his 
own terms, with the consent of the 
present Cabinet—all is said; it will 
excite a good deal of dissatisfaction 
amongst the subordinate office men, 
and poenebiy amongst some of the 
country gentlemen ; but this will not 
break out inio any flame, unless Can- 
ning shall mismanage his power either 
by indiscretion or by intrigue. But 
ail this is futurity. 

“If Canning does not come in, can 
you carry on the business of the 
country in the House of Commons— 
Ist, without him ; 2nd, against him? 
Everybody says ‘ Yes’ to the former, 
and almost everybody to the latter. 

“ In the first case, you will be the 
only man of our party in the House 
who has as yet shown himself equal 
to take the great line of general de- 
bate, and even you are new in it. If 
you were ever so practised, it could 
not be expected that human talents, 
health, spirits, could bear the whole 
weight of such sessions as we are 
likely to have. You must therefore 
= assistants. Who are they to 

? 

“I shall put out of the question iu 
this particular view Vansittart and 
Bragge Bathurst, because they are 
both inefficient for general debate. 
There remains Robinson ' and Charles 
Wynn. Our friends say that Robin- 
son must work, and some even are of 
opinion that he would, with a iittle 
practice, become an excellent and 
powerful debater. I myself believe 
that the minds and talents of men 
are more generally equal than is sup- 
posed, and that most men are found, 
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or at least become equal to what is Bi 


expected from them. Therefore if 
Robinson will ‘boldly throw himself 
into the stormy current of debate, | 
think he may possibly be found to 
swim very well; but I doubt his 
making the effort. On this point, 
however, you, I suppose, would seg 
your way, for, although it would be a 
delicate topic either of inquiry or con- 
vention, it is one which ought to be- 
understood. . 

“From Plunkett, except on Irish 
affairs, I do not think much could be 
expected. I do not think he has 
either the versatility, information, or 
boldness necessary for a general de- 
bater. Besides, I hear he is disatis- 
fied: and if he be sulky, nobody is so 
sulky, In short if he and Goulbourn 
manage Ireland and keep Spring Rice, 
Lord Wellesley,.and Kit, Hutchin- 
son?in check, it is much as can 
be expected ; but I ought to add that 
some of our friends here, and particu- 
larly the peers, talk sanguinely of 
Plunkett's assistance. 

*As none of those I have men- 
tioned, except Robinson, are looked 
to even to play second fiddle, many 
persons have turned their thoughts to 
Palmerston, who they think as power- 
ful in intellect as Robinson, and much 
more to be relied on in readiness. and 
nerve. I agree in the latter part of 
this opinion, but not in the former. 
He himself was yesterday expressing 
great expectations from Robinson’s 
acuteness of mind and great natural 
eloquence of expression, if he could 
be induced to take heartily to the 
work, I think Palmerston’s defi- 
ciency is exactly that which we are 
now considering how to supply—that 
flow of ideas and language which can 
run on for a couple of hours without, 
on the one hand, committing the 
Government, or, on the other, lower- 
ing by commonplaces or inanities the 
station of a Cabinet Minister. No 
Government, I believe, was ever 
better manned in the subordinate 
departments than ours. There are, 
as Lord Londonderry often said to 





1 “* Prosperity’ Robinson, afierwards created Viscount Goderich and Earl of 
Ripon. He became Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1823.” 
“The Hon. Christopher Hutchinson, M. P. for Cork, son of Lord Donough- 
more, 
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me; in each office, persons able to 
repel any assailant on the details of 
the particular office; and of these 
Palmerston was the very ablest, but is 
he fit to be a lieutenant-general, 
and command the right-wing of the 
army? If he be, an that His Ex- 
cellency General Bordotradovitz ' will 
undertake the responsibility of the 
left, vous voila au complet / 

“Finally, and I have reserved this 
for the last, Huskisson’s claims to the 
Cabinet are by his acquaintances much 
insisted upon.? He must feel that if 
Canning comes in on this peculiar 
vacancy, he cannot, and in honour 
need not, make any stipulation for 
him. If Canning goes to India, Hus- 
kisson may think that you can hardly 
do without him ; and if yey I 
he probably foresees that he, H., will 
be eventually dragged into opposition, 
which on every account he would dis- 
like. I believe public men are more 
often candid and disinterested than 

ople five them credit for, and I 

lieve H. is really anxious for Can- 
ning’s success in his object, on the 
score of friendship, as well as from 
his belief that Canning’s peculiar 
quality of Parliamentary eloquence 
ought not to be exported to India, like 
the skates and warming-pans to Bue- 
nos Ayres. But if that fails, he will, 
I dare say, have no objection to come 
himself into the Cabinet, and is likely 
to be very much dissatisfied if he be 

assed over; though if Canning go to 
ndia, he will not venture to throw 
up and go into opposition alone. At 
the same time, it must be recollected 
that all that Huskisson can do for the 
Government he ean do best in his 
present rank. He is not a good de- 
bater, and is still worse at those great 
speeches which I have before spoken 
of. He is au fait in all official and 
financial details, and has a great deal 
of what the French call administrative 
expertence. Buc the defects of his 
manner and voice prevent his being a 
useful speaker, for no one is useful 
whom the House merely tolerates— 
who, on the contrary, does not force 
them to attend tohim. From what I 
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have before written to you, you will 
conclude that he hankers after Van's 
gold gown; but great as may be the 
ifference between the men, I almost 
doubt whether Van is not as safe and 
as work-withable a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as Huskisson would be, 
and I think I may say that the gen- 
eral opinion seems to leave Van in 
the quiet possession of his dead 
weight, and his small remnant of 
sinking fund,” 


One more extract we must give, 
because of the picture which it draws 
of Court-life, as Court-life was in 
the days of George IV. The scene 
is the Pavillion at Brighton, the 
date 11th June 1822. 


“Our dinner-party were the King, 
who sate between the two Ladies 
Conyngham, in the centre of one side ; 
Lo onyngham and Lady Anne 
Becket at the upper end; Lord 
Francis and Andrew Bernard at the 
other; Blomfield exactly opposite his 
Majesty, and Lady Blomfield, Lords 
Lowther and St. Helens, Sirs William 
Keppel, Charles Paget, Edmund Nagle, 
and Hilgrove Turner, Col. Thornton, 
Mark Singleton, and myself, rather too 
close, round the table. 

“The dinner was, I think, rather 
shorter than usual, I thought the 
cuisine a shade inferior to what it 
used to be. The King made us all 
eat some roast wild-boar from Han- 
over. It was very good, like pork 
with a game flavour; he asked me 
what I thought of it. I said it was 
to pork what pheasant was to fowl. 
‘There I differ from you,’ said the 
King; ‘nothing is so good as a fowl, 
If they were as scarce as pheasants, 
and pheasants as plenty as fowls, no 
one would eat a pheasant.’ 

“When H.M. took a glass of wine 
with Lady C., he touched glasses with 
her in the old fashioned way. 

“ T suppose I ought not to omit that 
she and Lady Eliz. were dressed in 
cich cashmere—Lady C.’s a white 
and Lady E.'s a scarlet; the wide 
borders of the shawls making the 





1“ A nickname for Robinson, who was President of the Board of Trade.” 


*“ Among all these changes 
Trade.” . 
VOL, CXXXVI.—NO. DCCCXXIX, 


, Huskisson was made President of the Board of 
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flounces of the gown. They are very 
costly, as Conyngham told us, but the 
make no great show, and are not, 
think, very becoming. 

* At dinner some conversation arose 
about the King’s being expected to go 
to the play one of those evenings, and 
of the managers having announced it. 
He seems a good deal annoyed ; he 
said that he had consented to give 
the poor man his ‘ patronage, but that 
meant a hundred pounds and not his 
company.’ Lady C. insisted that the 
copy expected him; that it would 

a great disappointment; that 10 
guineas had been given for a box; 
that whether by mistake or other- 
wise, the royal word was engaged, 
and so forth. The ae warmly de- 
nied the engagement, and appealed to 
Blomfield, who quietly and determin- 
ately said, ‘I not only ¢old him, but 
wrote to him, that the Ring would not 
go:’ but still the ladies insisted, and 
at last Lady C. applied to Lord 
Francis, who said that the man had 
told him that he did not expect the 
King,’ but nevertheless his placard 
gave out that the play was by com- 
mand, and everybody expected the 
King, and tha: ten guineas had been 
given for a box.’ This went on for 
some time, the King still on the de- 
fensive, and appealing to Blomfield’s 
Statement. . . . 

“He talked of Tickell, the author 
of ‘Anticipation, and praised his 
talents highly.! He said that Sheri- 
dan, his brother-in-law, was a little 
‘refroidi’ towards Tickell after the 
great success of ‘ Anticipation.’ Tick- 
ell was in great distress, and com- 
mitted suicide by throwing himself 
out of a window of his apartments at 
Hampton Court—the same Lord 
George Seymour now has: ‘the fall 
was so violent, that there was a hole 
a foot made by his head in the 
gravel walk.’ The King did not, he 
said, know much of Tickell, person- 
ally, but if he had known that he was in 
distress, he would have at least saved 
him from the necessity of such a cata- 
strophe. 

“ This led him to speak of ‘ Antici- 
pation,’ which he did con amore, and 
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quoted some of the speeches: by the 
way, it was this which introduced the 
mention of Tickell. The King quoted 
from ‘Anticipation’ Lord ns- 
downe’s ridiculous quotation, and this 
brought on the rest of the conversa- 
tion, Lady Conyngham had never 
read ‘ Anticipation’; the King said 
he would have it looked out for her, 
The events and the piece were gone 
by, he said, but the wit and pleasan 
of it never could fade. I, myself, 
doubt whether Lady C. will find 
either wit or pleasantry in it. She 
will read it like an old parliamentary 
debate. 

“ This led him to ‘John Bull,’ which, 
he said, was the only thing in political 
writings which rivalled ‘ Anticipation ’ 
and the ‘Rolliad.’ I admitted that 
‘Bull’ had force and sometimes pleas- 
antry, but that I thought he wanted 
taste, which the others possessed in an 
eminent degree: the King would not 
agree’ in this, and went off into a dis- 
sertation on taste and genius. Very 
clever but rambling. He made some 
really just and critical distinctions, 
but then he, in some passages, in- 
volved himself to a degree to be hardly 
intelligible. 

“He ended, however, by saying 
that neither he, nor his ministers, nor 
his parliament, nor his courts of jus- 
tice all together, had done so much 
good as ‘John Bull’; he stated this 
in a way which surprised me from 
its force and vehemence, and, let me 
add, exaggeration. . . . 

“When we had had our coffee we 
followed His Majesty, and found the 
company increased by old Lord Eard- 
ley and Lady Say and Sele and her 
daughter, Lord and Lady Ravens- 
worth and two daughters, Lady Ongley, 
Lady Wm. Bentinck, Prince Ladoria, 
Count St. Antonio's brother, Lord 
Newburgh and his brother, and some 
other young man whom I did not 
know (Lord Ongley, I believe); the 
King was at the forte piano with the 
two Misses Liddell, and sang with 
them ‘ Life’s a Bumper,’ ‘ The Friar of 
Orders Grey,’ and two or three Italian 
trios. They are pretty girls, and sing 
well. 





1 Richard Tickell died in 1798. ‘ Anticipation’ appeared in 1778, He was 


a contributor to the ‘ Rolliad. 
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While all this music was going 
on, Lady C, and Lady Elizabeth sat 
apart. I thought that they did not 
much like it. . . .« 

“ About half-past eleven sandwiches 
were handed round, and the King 
wished us good night. 

“He had for the last hour missed 
his snuff-box, and there was quite a 
tumult about it, and a search high and 
low —everywhere, in short, except in 
the King’s own pocket; it was quite 
ascene and a farce, all the actors in it 
looking wonderfully grave. At last, 
as the King was going away, after a 
vain hunt, which, as Lowther said, 
was like ‘ hunt the slipper,’ he turned 
severely to Blomfield and said, ‘ Re- 
member it must be found to-morrow,’ 
and this he repeated even sternly. 
When he was out of hearing, I called 
out to Blomfield, ‘ Blomfield, which of 
the ladies have the King’s bow for this 
evening?’ This put us into good 


humour again, and in a quarter of an 
hour one of the pages came to tell us 
that the oan had found the box him- 


self. The King would not say where, 
but we all knew from the page that 
ic was, as I expected, in his own 
pocket.” 


All this while the difficulty— 
we may rather say the impossibil- 
ity—of carrying on public affairs 
as they had heretofore been con- 
ducted, became every day more 
apparent. A false impulse was 
indeed given to trade in 1824, and 
the relations of England with for- 
eign States were generally ami- 
cable. But the growing influence 
of the Catholic associations, and 
the condition of Ireland incident 
thereto, were sufficient of them- 
selves totax the energies of the 
strongest Government. When, 
moreover, to these came to be added 
dissensions within the Cabinet, it- 
self, and the consequent loss to 
Ministers of power over the House 
of Commons, no marvellous gift of 
foresight could be needed to predict 
that a general break-up would 
soon follow. It is clear, from 
Croker’s letters, that Canning was 
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about his old tricks. He dines 
with Lord Mayor Waithman at 
the Mansion House, after it had 
been settled in Cabinet that the 
invitation should be refused. He 
eulogises Sir Robert Wilson, then 
in disgrace at Court. He wins 
cheers from the Opposition by a 
speech on Spanish affairs; and 
counting on Lord Liverpool’sspeedy 
retirement from office, he is feeling 
his way, through Lord Lansdowne 
and Sir James Mackintosh, towards 
the construction of a Coalition 
Ministry, with himself at its head. 
Peel, on the other hand, as Home 
Secretary, ostentatiously neglects . 
toinvite Alderman Waithman to his 
birthday banquet ; and finding him 
self in a minority at a division on 
the Catholic question, he threatens 
to resign. hen comes the ill- 
advised prosecution of O’Connell— 
the failure of which only increases 
his power. But the heaviest blow 
of all, directed inst things as 
they were, was the Duke of York’s 
manifesto against any change in 
the laws affecting Roman Catholics. 
The whole country became at once, 
on reading it, divided into two hos- 
tile camps. Monster meetings in 
one portion of the United King- 
dom called up monster meetings 
in another, and Irish Catholics and 
Irish Orangemen were with diffi- 
culty restrained from flying at each 
other’s throats. It was when pub- 
lic affairs were in this uncomfort- 
able state that Croker was invited 
by the King to dine and‘sleep at 
the Royal Lodge in Windsor Park, 
and those curious royal confessions 
were poured into his ear to which 
we have elsewhere referred, and 
which the reader will find between 
pages 288 and 312 of the first vol- 
ume of this interesting work. 

We have now arrived at a stage 
in this biography when to at- 
tempt to go further in the direc- 
tion hitherto followed would be 
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to defeat our proper purpose. Of 
Croker, as the’ confidant of states- 
men and princes, we have given 
a sufficiently ‘detailed account. 
We have yet to speak of him as 
an active agent in the rise and 
fall of administration, and of the 
services he rendered to literature 
Properly so called, and to literary 
men. It would obviously be un- 
becoming to enter upon so large 
asubject at the close of a long 
article. Wherefor deferring to a 
future day the consideration of 
these points and of others suggested 
by them, we cannot, as it seems to 
us, more gracefully take leave of 
our readers for the present, than 
by laying before them a few ex- 
tracts from the note-book of one 
of the most observant and methodi- 
cal men of his generation. 


“ Suppurne, September 1826. 


“The Duke of Glo’ster is a great 
asker of questions. He asked the 
Duke of Grafton, who, though sixty- 
six, does not look above fifty, ‘ how 
old he was,’ before a large company in 
a country house. The Duke of Graf- 
ton did not like the inquiry, but 
answered. Some time after the 
Dukes met again, and the Duke of 
Glo’ster repeatel this question, to 
which the Duke of Grafton dryly re- 
plied, ‘Sir, I am exactly three weeks 
two days older than when your Royal 
Highness last asked me that disagree- 
able question.’ ” 


“ May 6th, 1826. 


“The Duke of York, Duke of 
Wellington, Lord Huntly, and some 
others dined with me at the Admir- 


alty. 

Some discussion arose as to the 
value of cuirasses ; whether the con- 
fidence they gave to the individual 
soldier counterbalanced their weight 
and other obvious disedvantages. The 
Duke of Wellington thought it might 
in single menor in small bodies, bat 
in at masses the confidence and 
spirit of the men arose from other 
considerations. On the whole he did 
not like the cuirass. Some one asked 
whether the-French Cuirassiers had 
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not comeup very well at Waterloo? 
‘Yes,’ he said, ‘and they went down 
very well too.’ He then went. on to 
tell us of a regiment of Cuirassiers 
that had charged up the great high- 
road into Quatre Bras, and had turned 
intoa farmyard or inclosure which 
had no exit on the other side. The 
Duke was not aware of this, else he 
could have taken them all. They im- 
mediately came out again, but on 
their retreat along the same road, the 
British, who were in line along the 
cross-road, and ‘ particularly your regi- 
ment’ (the 92d), said the Duke, turn- 
ing to Lord Huntly, ‘gave them a 
couple of volleys which brought them 
all to the ground, and there those that 
were not killed were so encumbered 
by their cuirasses and jackboots that 
they could not get up, but lay sprawl- 
ing and kicking like so many turned 
turtles.’ ” 


“Suppurne, December 1826, 


“When Huskisson was attached to 
Lord Stafford’s embassy in 1792, he 
and Mr. Ferguson (tried afterwards 
with Lord Thanet), since a barrister 
at Calcutta, and now M.P., used to 
dine at Beauvilliers’s where there was 
a@ smart young waiter, whom, how- 
soever, these two Englishmen used to 
row exceedingly. At last Beauvilliers 
told them one day that they had 
driven the pauvre garcon au désespoir, 
and he had gone and enlisted. It was 
a lucky persecution for him. The 

oung waiter made rapid advances in 
his new profession—he was Joachim 
Murat, King of Naples. This Huskis- 
son told us.” 

“ SupBURNE. 


“Count Staremberg, when he was 
in England, used to play at the Union. 
His English was not quite so good as 
his luck. Playing one night at frente 
et un, the late Lord Barrymore was at 
the table, and not much delighted 
with the success of the Count. His 


‘Excellency was not very nice in his 


rson, and it was ludicrous to hear 
im proclaim the state of his hand b 
saying, ‘I am dirty/ I am dirty 
At last, when he had achieved the 
best sible hand, he was so elate, 
that he almost embraced Barrymore, 
exclaiming, ‘I am dirty, I am dirty 


one, I am dirty-one.’ Barymore, who’ ie 
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lost by the Count’s success, and had 
no liking for the nasty embrace, said, 
‘Damn it, sir, so you are; but that’s 
no reason why / should be dirty Zoo.’” 


“Tue DUKE OFFERED AN Estate 
IN FRANCE. 


“T will tell you an odd story of the 
old King (Louis XVIII.). Qne day 
after the Restoration, when I waited 
on him at the Tuileries, he paid me 
some compliments on my share in the 
events which brought it about, and he 
took the ribbon of the St. Esprit off 
his own body and put it on me. I, of 
course, expressed my thanks, but I 
said that before I could venture to 
accept or wear this mark of his royal 
favour, I must have the consent of m 
own sovereign; and added that 
should write that evening, and had 
little doubt that the Prince Regent 
would signify his 5 ay 94 Shortly 
after I returned home, the Duke of 
Richelieu, then Prime Minister, fol- 
lowed me, and after alluding to the 
affair of the St. Esprit, said that as I 
was going to write about that, the 
King wished me to take the same op- 
portunity of writing about another 
matter upon which he supposed I 
should also require my sovereign’s 
consent; this was, his Majesty’s in- 
tention to present me with a more 
solid and lasting mark of his gratitude, 
in an estate in France. Grosbois was the 
place intended, and the Duke stated 
some of the agrémens which that seat 
particularly possessed, and some cir- 
cumstances which made the King 
think it a proper reward for my ser- 
vices to France. This took me quite 
by surprise, and was for the moment 
rather embarrassing, for I could not 
decently refuse point-blank from 
Louis XVIII. what I had accepted 
from King Ferdinand; but a little 
consideration sufficed to convince all 
parties that the cases were essential] 
different, and, above all, in the spirit 
and temper of the two nations and 
the circumstances of the two cases. 
In Spain I had been the victorious 
general of their own armies. In 
France, my merit with the King was 
that I had beaten their army. It 
would have been impossible to have 
made a falser step; and so there was 
no end of Grosbois. When I look back 
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at this offer, I am still more surprised 
than I was at first that it should have 
been thought of.” 


“ TALLEYRAND, 


“Tt may seem odd to confess, but I 
never could discover on what grounds 
Tallyrand’s great reputation as a 
Minister was built. I never found 
him a man of business, nor, I must 
say, able in affairs. When things 
were returning, after the anarchy, to 
a more settled state, the Directo 
were glad to get any one of the ol 
school who had any reputation to give 
a kind of respectability to their Ad- 
ministration, Buonaparte did the 
same. To have been a member of 
the Constituent Assembly, and to 
have outlived the Revolution, was 
itself a merit in those days. The 
Revolution was a kind of tontine, and 
Talleyrand, Fouché, and half-a-dozen 
others, accumulated all its advantages 
on their own heads by mere benefit of 
survivorship. 

“Tt is easy enough to be a success- 
ful Minister for Foreign Affairs to a 
government which has military 
session of Europe. As to his ministry 
under Buonaparte, it was almost a 
sinecure. The chef de l'état major was 
the real Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and what he did not do, Sosnsuan 
did himself, and Talleyrand often re- 
ceived applause and censure for things 
that he never saw nor heard of till 
they were brought to him for signa- 
ture. Witness, amongst many other 
instances which I peat ys ou, that 
paper which I gave Lord Whitworth, 
and which he gave to Peel, in which 
Buonaparte does not trust Talleyrand 
litterally to walk alone, but prescribes 
how far he shall follow Lord Whit- 
worth, and when he shall turn on his 
heel. 

“When Talleyrand was discussing 
with Louis XVIIL the question 
whether the Deputies should not have 
an official salary, the King wished 
that the honour should be its reward, 
and that the functions should be gra- 
tuites. “ Gratuites/” said Talleyrand, 
“mais ce serait frop cher.” 

“But what amazes one most in bim 
is the boldness of his duplicity. Would 
ou believe it, that at Erfurth, where 
Decdapaite met the Emperor of Rus- 


sia, to persuade him, to join in over- 
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whelming Austria, Talleyrand, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, who, all 
day long, laboured under Buonaparte’s 
vigilant ee to carry this object, used 
to visit Alexander secretly at night, 
and furnish him with every argument, 
reason, or pretence which he could 
discover or invent against Buona- 
arte’s plan. 

“This Talleyrand himself told me, 
but I should not have believed it from 
him alone, but the Emporer confirmed 
it to me, and I had it also from the 
Princess of Tour and Taxis, at whose 
house these conclaves took place. 
When a foreign woman once gets a 
taste for these kinds of intrigues, she 
never gives it up. This good princess, 
te | played a part in the congress 
at Erfurth, has contrived also to have 
a share in all the other congresses.” 


“THe Batrie or VITTORIA. 


“During the movements that pre- 
ceded the battle of Vittoria, we had 
heard of the armistice in Germany. 
All my staff were against my crossing 
the Ebro; they represented that we 
had done enough, that we ought not 
to risk the army and what we had 
obtained, and that this armistice would 
enable Buonaparte to reinforce his 
army in Spain, and we therefore 
should look to a defensive system. I 
thought differently. I knew that an 
armistice could not affect in the way 
of reinforcement so distant an arm 
as that of Spain. I thought that if I 
could not Astle them out of Spain 
before they were reinforced, 1 should 
not be able to hold any position in 
Spain when they should be ; and above 
all, I calculated on the effect that a 
victory might have on the armistice 
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fought the battle of Vittoria. The 
event showed I was right in my mili- 
tary expectations, and I found after- 
wards that I was equally right in my 
political speculations. tT e victory ex- 
cited a great sensation in Germany, 
and particularly at the headquarters 
of the Allies. Metternich told me that 
Stadion (I think) woke him in the 
middle of the night with his tumul- 
tuous joy at thenews. “ Le roi Joseph 
est en Espagne” was one of the 
softest terms used, and their trans- 
ports subsided into a determination 
to denounce the armistice, and to pur- 
sue the war till Napoleon himself 
should be —— 


“Tue Duxe’s GENERALS. 


“T look on Lord Beresford as the 
best officer we have for the command 
ofan army. To command a division 
and to command an army are as dif- 
ferent as chalk and cheese—they re- 
_ quite different qualities, though 
the greater will, of course, include the 
less. Sir George Murray is a very 
able man, an admirable Quarter- 
master-General; but he is not au fait 
of the actual handling of troops—the 
mechanical process of bringing them 
into play. He is clever enough to 
have felt this himself, and had a mind 
to leave the staff to practise this 
branch of tactics in the management 
of a division; but it is necessary to 
begin still lower. One must under- 
stand the mechanism and power of 
the individual soldier; then that of a 
company, a battalion, or brigade, and 
so on, before one can venture to group 
divisions and move an army. I be- 
lieve I owe most of my success to the 
attention I always paid to the inferior 

art of tactics as a regimental officer.’ 


itself. So I crossed the Ebro and There were few men in the army who 





1 “ He told me, on an earlier occasion, that within a few days after joining h‘s 
first regiment (I think he said the 73d) as an ensign, he had one of the privates 
weighed in his clothes only, and then with all his arms, accoutrements, and kit 
in full marching-order, with the view of comparing as well as he could the power 
of the man with the duty expected from him. I said that this wasa most extra- 
ordinary thought to have occurred to so young a man. He said, ‘Why, I was 
not so young as not to know that since I had undertaken a profession, I had better 
try to understand it.’ When I repeated this to Colonel Shawe, a great friend of 
both him and Lord Wellesley, he told me that in the Duke’s early residence in 
India, and before he was in command, his critical study of his profession afforded 
a marked contrast to the general habits of that time and country, Shawe also 
added another early anecdote. The Duke iuherits his father’s musical taste, and 
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knew these details better than I did: 
it is the foundation of all military 
knowledge. When you are sure that 
ou know the power of your tools 
and the way to handle them, you 
are able to give your mind altogether 
to the greater considerations which 
the presence of the enemy forces upon 
you. 


“Tue ARCHDUKE CHARLES. 


“(He quoted the Archduke Charles’s 
book, and I asked whether the Arch- 
duke was really a great officer ?] 

“A great officer! wht he knows 
more about it than all of us put 
together. 

“Croker. What! than Buonaparte, 
Moreau, or yourself? 

“Ay! than Buonaparte or any of 
us. We are none of us worthy to 
fasten the latchets of his shoes, if I 
am to judge from his book and his 

lans of campaign. But his mind or 

bis health has, they tell me,a very 
peculiar defect. He is admirable for 
five or six hours, and whatever can be 
done in that time will be done per- 
fectly; but after that he falls into a 
kind of epileptic stupor, does not know 
what be is about, has no opinion of 
his own, and does whatever the man 
at his elbow tells him. 


“Tue Duke anp THE Horse GuArps. 


“I can’t say that I owe my suc- 
cesses to any favour or confidence from 
the Horse Guards; they never showed 
me any, from the first day I had a 
command to this hour. In the first 
place, they thought very little of any 
one who had served in India. An 
Indian victory was not only no ground 
of confidence, but it was actually a 
cause of a ese Then because J 
was in Parliament, and connected 
with people in office, I was a poli- 
tician and a politician never can be 
a soldier. Moreover they looked up- 
on me with a kind of jealousy, be- 
cause I was a lord’s son, ‘a sprig of 
nobility, who came into the army 
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more for ornament than use. [N. B, 
—He more than once in the course of 
conversation ‘og me mentioned this 
reproach of his having been ‘a sprig 
of nobility.’ Ihave 4 doubt that the 
phrase had been applied to him at 
some early part of his career by some 
one from whom it had made an im- 
pression, but unluckily I omitted to 
ask him about it.] They could not 
believe that I was a tolerable regi- 
menial officer, I have proof that they 
thought I could not be trusted alone 
with a division, and I suspect they 
have still their doubts whether I know 
anything about the cummand of an 
army, for I dare say you will be sur- 
prised to hear that in all the changes 
made since the war in the regulations 
of the army, I have never been in the 
most trifling or distant degree con- 
sulted on any point, As to the dress, 
I say nothing; though that is a mat- 
ter on which one who had dressed so 
large an army for so long might have 
some experience, and an opinion as to 
what would wear best, and be most 
convenient and healthy. But upon 
any change in the arms and accou- 
tring, on the establishing cuirassiers or 
lancers, and on things of this sort, 
ou would have thought that I had 
had a good deal of practical know- 
ledge, having had, as you know, some- 
thing to do with lancers in Spain and 
cuirassiers at Waterloo. Well, I never 
knew that the Blues or any other 
regiment were to have cuirasses till 
they were actually in them. Then 
there was published a new book of 
manceuvres and movements: as it had 
been my luck to move and manceuvre 
a greater portion of the British army 
than any officer in the service, and in 
the field too, you would hardly credit, 
what I nevertheless assure you is the 
fact, that I never heard any more 
about it than you did.” 


“Tue ‘Dry Nurses’ or tHe Horse 
GuaRDs. 


“When the Horse Guards are 
obliged to employ one of those fellows 





used to plav very well, and rather too much, on the violin. Some circumstances 
occurred which made him reflect that this was not a soldierly ae 
and took up too much of his time and thoughts; and he burned his fiddles, 
per pare again. About the same time he gave up the habit of card-play- 
ing.~J, W. C, 
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like me in whom they have no con- 
fidence, they give him what is called 
a second in command—one in whom 
they have confidence—a kind of dry 
nurse. When I went to Zealand 
they gave me General Stewart as 
second in command—that is, in realit 
intended for first in command, thoug 
I was the first in name. Well, dur- 
ing the embarkation, the voyage out, 
and the disembarkation, General 
Stewart did everything. I saw no 
kind of objection to anything he sug- 
ted, and all went @ merveiile. At 

t, however, we came up to the 
enemy. Stewart, as usual, was be- 
ginning his suggestions and arrange- 
ments, but I stopped him short with 
‘Come, come, ‘tis my turn now. I 
immediately made my own disposi- 
tions, assigned him the command of 
one of the wings, gave him his orders, 
attacked the enemy, and beat them. 
Stewart, like a man of sense, saw in 
a moment that I understood my busi- 
ness, and subsided with (as far as I 
saw) good humour into his proper 
lace. But this did not cure the 
orse Guards. When I went to Por- 


tugal ~~ gave me Sir Brent Spencer 


as second in command, but I came to 
an immediate explanation with him. 
I told him I did not know what the 
words ‘Second in command’ meant, 
any more than third, fourth, or fifth 
in command ; that I alone commanded 
the army, that the other general 
officers commanded their divisions ; 
that if anything happened to me, the 
senior survivor would take the com- 
mand; that in contemplation of such 
a posibility I would treat them, but 
him in particular,as next in succes- 
sion, with the most entire confidence, 
and would leave none of my views or 
intentions unexplained; but that I 
would have no second in command in 
the ‘sense of his having anything like 
a joint command or superintending 
control ; and that, finally and above all, 
I would not only take but insist upon 
the whole and undivided responsi- 
bility of all that should happen while 
the army was under my command.” 


“Lorp Hopetoun. 

“The late Lord Hopetoun was too 
rash—over brave—so much so as to 
be hardly trustworthy. He was al- 
ways at the outposts, and whenever 
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there — firing he was sure to be 
in it. ecordingly he was al 
wounded, and his aption was rat 
a disgraceful affair, and all from too 
much bravery. On one occasion on 
which he was wounded and defeated, 
I came up and rallied the men, and I 
then was obliged to tell him plainly 
that such boyish impetuosity would 
not do. He was a fine fellow, and as 
amiable as he was brave.” 


“Bringing AN ADsutTant-GenerRa, 
TO REASON. 


“Charles Stewart (third Marquis 
of Londonderry) was a sad brouillon 
and mischief-maker. I was obliged 
to get rid of him. He used to harass 
the cavalry to death by constant 
patrols and reconnaissances. This J 
was obliged to forbid, but he did not 
obey me; but this was not the real 
cause of my rupture with him. It 
was produced by a foolish pretension 
he set up, as Adjutant-General of the 
army, that the examination of prison- 
ers belonged exclusively to him. It 
happened one day that some prisoners 
were taken, and my aid-de-camp, 
happening to be on the spot, exam- 
ined them immediately, and, to save 
time, brought me the result. But in 
consequence of this, Stewart refused’ 
to execute the rest of his duty as to 
these prisoners, and declined to take 
any charge or care of them whatso- 
ever; and he left them to eseape or to 
starve as far as his department was 
concerned. This was too much; sol 
sent for him into my room. We had 
a long wrangle, for I like to convince 
people rather than stand on mere 
authority; but I found him full of 
the pretensions of this department of 
his, although he and it and all of them 
were under my orders and at my dis- 
osal, It was in vain that I showed 

im that an accidental interference 
under emergent circumstances with 
what was ordinarily his duty could 
not be considered as any affront to 
him. At last I was obliged to say 
that, if he did not at once confess his 
error, and promise to obey my orders 
frankly and cordially, I would dis- 
miss him instanter, and send him to 
England in arrest. After a great 
deal of persuasion, he burst out cry- 
ing, and begged my pardon, and 
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hoped I would excuse his intemper- 
ance.” 


“TInrricgves AGAINST THE DUKE, 


“After this he intrigued in the 
army against me, and with the assist- 
ance of Robert Crawfurd, had turned 
every one of the general officers 
against me, except Lord Beresford 
who, like a good soldier and honest 
fellow as he is, a ae all 
these petty intrigues. ou will be 
surprised to hear that all this was 
grounded on a project of poor Castle- 
reagh’s going into decided opposition. 
His ground was to be the impossibil- 
ity of doing anything in Spain, and 
the expediency of withdrawing the 
army, and this doctrine Charles 
Stewart preached, it seems, amongst 
the officers. It was therefore impos- 
sible to keep him in the army, and 
when he was going to England he 
imparted to me this notable scheme 
of opposition, in which his brother 
was about to embark. I told him 
that I had no right to advise him or 
his brother, but that, as I had-a 
regard for both, and any for 
Castlereagh, I charged him to tell 
him that I looked on any such project 
of opposition as alike unworthy in its 
object and unfounded in fact, and 
that like all pretences—for it was 
only a pretence—it would recoil on 
those who adopted it. However, 
Castlereagh soon afterward joined Mr, 
Perceval, and the threatened opposi- 
tion was no more heard of. I cannot 
believe that this was the project of 
Castlereagh’s own mind. I suspected 
always that it was suggested, or per- 
haps only attributed to him, by Charles. 
It is wonderful what influence he had 
over him,and not only influence, for 
that might be produced by brotherly 
love, but Castlereagh had a real res- 
nn for Charles’ understanding, and a 
igh opinion of his good sense and 
discretion. This seems incomprehen- 
sible to us, who know the two men, 
but the fact was so. 

“Poor Crawfurd was a dissatisfied, 
troublesome man, who fell quite natu- 
ally into the sort of intr'gue, and I 
believe he pushed it toa very blam- 
able extent, for when he was mortally 
wounded he sent for me, and there, in 
the way one has read of in romances, 
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he solemnly asked my forgiveness for 
injuries of that kind which he had 
done or endeavoured to do me. 

“T believe there was a good deal of 
this sort of spirit at one time, before I 
had laid hold of the public opinion, 
both in the army and the country, but 
I kept never minding it, quite sure 
that all would come right in good 
season, You have expressed this in 
your poem about me in better lan- 
guage i but however expressed, the 
act was that I paid so little attention 
to this small malice, that there was, I 
have no doubt, much that I never 
knew, and almost all I ever did hear 
I have forgotten,” 


“Tae GuarDs AND ‘ WHITE’S 
WInpDow.’ 


“The Duke often expressed a high 
opinion of what we call the gentle- 
manly spirit. After some pleasan- 
tries on Cooke, and dandyism, and so 
forth, to which Cooke replied with 
great readiness and good humour ‘ he 
said the Guards (meaning the officers) 
were the most troublesome people in 
the army when there was nothing to 
be done, and he had constant occa- 
sions to be vexed with them when in 
quarters and in the intervals of active 
operations, but when these recom- 
menced, the Guards were the best 
soldiers in the army. None of them, 
he said, ever misbehaved when there 
was any duty to be done. White's 
window would not permit it. [N. B. 
White’s window was at this time the 
fashionable tribunal of the dandies.] 


“ NatTIonaL CHARACTERISTICS. 


“The national character-of the three 
kingdoms was strongly marked in my 
army. I found the English regiments 
always in the best humour when we 
were well supplied with beef; the 
Irish when we were in the wine coun- 
tries, and the Scotch when the dollars 
for pay came 5 This looks like an 
epigram, but I assure you it was a 
fact, and quite perceptible; but we 
managed to reconcile all their tem- 


ers, und will venture to say that 


in our later campaigns, and especially 
when we crossed the Pyrenees, there 
never was an army in the world in 
better spirits, better order, or better 
discipline. We had mended in dis- 
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cipline every campaign, until at last 
(smiling) I hope we were pretty near 
perfect.” 


“ Aw Enicma IN BuonAaPaRTE’s 
CAREER. 


“There was something in Buona- 

rte’s hasty return out of Spain [in 
ecember and January of 1808-9] that 
I have never understood. hen 
Moore retreated, he followed him 
closely as far as Benevento and As- 
torga. He had a greatly superior 
force, two to one he gave out; and 
I should have thought, as he was 
afterwards so anxious de se frotter 
against me, he would at that time 
have been still more anxious to have 
personally performed his threat of 
driving the leopards into the sea ; but 
he stopped, all of a sudden, committed 
the command of the armies to Soult, 
who pushed Moore as hard as he 
could, while Buonaparte returned to 
Valladolid, where he remained a week 
or ten days, doing nothing that we 
know of while Soult was following 
Moore; and I think it was about the 
very day that the battle of Corunna 
was fought that Buonaparte set out 
from Valladolid for France, riding 
post through Spain and making a 
wonderfully rapid journey to Paris. 
The reason given for all this was that 
he had received news of the bad dis- 
_ of Austria, which rendered 
is presence in Paris very urgent; 
but that does not explain his quitting 
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his army at Astorga, at the moment 
that it had come in contact with 
Moore, and it was clear they must 
soon fight a regular battle; and his 
returning to waste as far as I can see, 
ten days ora fortnight before he set 
out for Paris. Was he disinclined dé 
se frotter against Moore? Did he wish 
that Soult should try what stuff our 
eg es were made of before he risked 
is Own great reputation against us 
or did he despair of driving us out of 
Corunna? and was the bad news from 
Vienna (he generally kept bad news a 
profound secret) now invented or pro- 
mulgated to excuse his evident reluct- 
ance to follow us up? I cannot 
account for his not having subtracted 
from the three weeks he spent in 
Spain after his return from Astorga, 
and the three months that, I think, 
he spent at Paris, half-a-dozen days 
for sO great an object as a victory 
over the English won by himself in 
person. My own notion is that he 
was not sure of the victory. He was 
certainly at that time greatly dis- 
mga with Talleyrand, and made 
im a scene on his arrival in Paris; 
and it is possible, and even probable, 
that the extreme haste of his return 
may have had some political cause, 
foreign or internal; but even this 
does not explain my difficulty of why 
he did not in person attack Moore, or, 
at all events, why he was not rather 
with the army the ten days that he 
lingered at Valladolid. 

















_ As the world gradually ages and 
“settled up,” the struggle for 

if, or at least for luxury, becomes 
more desperate every day. Parents 
with a plurality of sons, more and 
more puzzled as to disposing of 
them, are slow to utter the senti- 
ment of the psalmist as to the 
happiness of the man with a quiver 
full of children. For in these days 
we are not only bound to live but 
constrained to keep moving, and 
among the gentry or upper mid- 
dle classes, simple vegetation is 
become not only disreputable but 
difficult. So lately as the end of 
the last century, as in the centu- 
ries preceding it, the claims of 
blood were still strong with the 
squires and lairds, if ready money 
was scarce. Cadets who had little 
or nothing left them in the way of 
yey naturally hung on to the 
ead of the family. “Jock, the 
laird’s brother,” became a prover- 
bial expression in Scotland for the 
well-born parasite and loafer, who 
looked after the horses, hounds, 
and hawks, acted in short as stud- 
groom, head-keeper, and factotum, 
and in return had his clothes and 
keep, with his share of the bottles 
of an evening. Similar habits were 
in force to the south of the Tweed ; 
and Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone’s 
household was. a fair specimen of 
the life in many an ancient hall or 
manor-house, when encumbrances 
were accumulating fast with the 
exigencies of a more refined civil- 
isation. Sometimes, in Scotland, a 
younger son was started on a small 
farm, where with scanty stock and 
scantier capital he managed some- 
how to make the two ends meet. 
The alternative of the easier sort 
of existence was all very well for 
those who had little. self-respect 
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and less ambition. The hall-table 
was supplied from the home fields, 
the coverts, and the ponds, from 
the hills or the streams; great 
hogsheads of strong beer were 
brewed by the butler; almost the 
only outgoings in ready money were 
for the gay clothes that were worn 
threadbare, and for the cellar, 
which was never an inconsiderable 
item. Where there was self-re- 
spect, or any spirit of enterprise, a 
younger son would go in for a pair 
of colours; or perhaps, with the 
example of the immortal Whitting- 
ton before him, he might try his 
fortunes in commerce or trade, In 
cases of the kind, like the prodigal 
in the parable, he had his portion 
of the inheritance, such as it was, 
and thenceforth his relations wash- 
ed their hands of him. If his luck 
turned up trumps, so much the 
better; the family had any credit 
he might gain, or possibly the re- 
version of a fortune. If he came 
down to the swine and the husks, 
little more was heard of him. Com- 
munications by letter were so slow 
and precarious that it seemed hard- 
ly worth while writing home for 
the remittance, which, in any case, 
would be almost certainly refused. 
And it must be owned that it was 
a happy state of things when anx- 
ious parents did not live under 
the dalee of perpetual pests, and 
in the terror of 1 pressing and per- 
emptory demands. 

ven in those days the time had 
gone by when ae en in 
one shape or another might lead 
to high fortune. When arms were 
the only career of a gentleman, 
unless he took orders in the Catho- 
lic Church with the probabilities 
of good preferment, the choice of a 
profession was greatly simplified. 



























































We know how many Scotchmen 
got their bread by foreign service, 
if they did not make a name in 
foreign wars. Few of the old 
county families but had sent sons 
to be enrolled in the Scottish Archer 
Guards of the French kings. And 
the fashion continued after the 
Scottish Guard had been suppressed 
or swamped by the admission of 
native Frenchmen. _Through the 
thirty years’ war, Dugal Dalget- 
ties were to be found everywhere 
to the front changing indifferently 
from the service of the King of 
Sweden to that of the Emperor 
and back again, if they did not 
actually “take a turn with Beth- 
lem Gabor or the Janisaries.” 
Fair nominal pay, though too fre- 
quently in arrear, with the chances 
of plunder, contented the hardy 
Scot who had been used to rough- 
ing it from his boyhood. It was 
characteristic that in the wealthier 
England soldierly aspirations soar- 
ed a higher flight, and aimed at 
estates to be gained and bequeathed, 
as well as at excitement and glory. 
There have never been such prizes 
in the irregular professions as in 
the golden days of Elizabeth, 
though too often the expectation 
proved sadly delusive, and the 
adventurers broke their gallant 
hearts in following their Wills’-o’- 
the wisp through the swamps and 
forests of America. But it was 
worth while risking much for these 
dazzling .dreams, when the mere 
indulgence in them half-satisfied 
their victims. The sons of the old 
Devonshire halls—the Raleighs, the 
Gilberts, and the Grevilles—were 
modern crusaders of a somewhat 
more practical bent than their fan- 
atical prototypes. The discovery 
of an El Dorado was at least as 
likely as founding a Christian king- 
dom of the Cross, with the Holy 
Sepulchre for its Kaaba. It prom- 
ised infinitely greater gains to the 
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English race; and patriotism with [a 


the promoters of these expeditions 
was so inextricably confounded 
with personal motives, that it must 
have been difficult or impossible 
for themselves to distinguish one 
from the other. They had no diffi. 
culty in finding recruits among the 
hardy southern seamen, to whom 
they could offer comparatively lit- 
tle but the excitement of advyen- 
ture, with an occasional handful of 
doubloons to be squandered as fast 
as they were earned. And the 
command of these expeditions was 
a tempting profession to men who, 
if they missed the mines and gold- 
en realms they went in search of, 
could fall back in any case on the 
Spanish galleons. There was al- 
ways the fun of fighting against 
desperate odds, when the low, 
swift English craft swept alongside 
the floating castle, and her crew 
either carried it against the Span- 
iards, or were sent to the bottom or 
cut to pieces. 

The bold English adventurers 
who first sailed the Pacific were 
actuated by patriotism, and bya 
detestation of the Pope, the priests, 
and the Spaniards, almost as much 
as by cupidity. But the profes- 
sion they originated proved s0 
attractive to their seafaring coun- 
trymen, that, after passing through 
sundry doubtful stages, it was de- 
a into the buccaneering that 

rdered on piracy. Buccaneering, 
strictly speaking, was merely the 
romance of the butcher’s business. 
The buccaneer hunted down the 
herds of wild cattle that had mul- 
tiplied and ran wild on many of 
the West Indian islands, and estab- 
lishing his headquarters on Tor- 
tuga, he smoked the flesh and sold 
the superabundance. But those 
amphibious Vikings, being far re- 
moved from law, were by no means 
fastidious as to how they made 
their money. They chased the 
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Spaniardson thesea as they hunted 
the wild cattle in the forests, and 
naturally, when the Spaniards had 
the better of them, no mercy was 
shown. They ravaged the Span- 
ish colonies; they stormed and 
sacked fortified cities; and when 
regular business was slack, or the 
Spaniards unusually formidable, 
they yielded easily to irresistible 
temptation, and preyed upon peace- 
ful and neutral traders. So that 
now and then if an Englishman 
came into the clutches of one of 
his Majesty’s cruisers, he — be 
hung up in chains at Port al 
or elsewhere. But when any day 
he might be brought face to face 
with death, in shape of shot, fever 
or famine, the particular form was 
merely matter of detail. If he 
died game’he had the regard of his 
comrades, who formed the circle in 
which his posthumous character 
was to be discussed ; while on the 
other hand, in buccaneering, as on 
the Stock Exchange or elsewhere, 
success was sure to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. A rich man could 
sue out his letters of pardon, and 
even take high office under a toler- 
ant Government, grateful to him 
for adding to the national wealth, 
and recruiting seamen who might 
serve in the navy. He might have 
his snug tombstone in the parish 
church, with a tablet in the chancel 
commemorating his virtues and 
parochial bequests. Did not Mor- 
gan, after being the terror of the 
tropical seas, hang or pardon his 
former comrades in his capacity of 
Deputy-Governor of Jamaica, and 
ultimately die in the odour of 
respectability, a knight of con- 
siderable landed property ? 

But although the spirit of enter- 
prise may still be alive in England, 
it is idle sighing for the opportuni- 
ties of that golden time. tt is long 
sinee buccaneers and “ gentlemen 
adventurers” were.bluntly desig- 
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nated as pirates ; for all their cruis- 
ing, however successful it might 
be, could only bring them up in an 
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Execution Dock. Even irregularly 
honourable soldiering was discour- 
aged with the institution of a 
standing army. Nevertheless, for 
long the marvellous “expansion 
of England” offered wonderful 
chances to the young and ener- 
getic. There were pagoda trees to 
be shaken in India, by soldiers as 
well as civilians. In fact, the one 
calling was confounded with the 
other, for a critical emergency 
might turn a clerk into a com- 
mander-in-chief. Clive left his 
stool in the Company’s offices at 
Madras to take a seat in the House 
of Lords after his campaigns, and 
in the meantime he had passed 
through the treasury of Moorshe- 
dabad, where, after filling his 
pockets pretty freely, he had gone 
away “astonished at his own mo- 
deration.” Men of inferior talents, 
without being Clives, found 
roads to wealth in the laxity of 
public morals. Underpaid civil- 
lans, after longer or shorter exile, 
came home to the old country as 
full-blown nabobs, to build palaces, 
to order round “more curricles’’ 
for their guests, and to raise the 
price of everything, from “ eggs to 
rotten boroughs,” on the old count 
families, who regarded them jeal- 
ously. Even after the reforms in 
the Indian administration, there 
was still romance in the career, 
The Company had set its face 
against corruption, but the pay 
was enormously increased. Sybar- 
ites like Jos. Bedley had only to 
keep reasonably steady, and they 
dropped into a succession of fat 
appointments. A collector of 
oe might indulge himself in 


the luxuries within his reach, and 


nevertheless could hardly-help sav- 
ing largely. Then half the quick- 
witted soldiers were sent “upon 


- 
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the staff’; or detached from the 
regiments they seldom saw, drew 
large pay and allowances as inde- 
pendent political agents. At that 
time, we repeat, there was still ro- 
mance in an Indian career, but 
ruthless retrenchment and radical 
military reforms have gone far 
towards reducing the prizes in the 
profession. And now, instead of 
getting a lift over the walls from 
the shoulder of some influential 
connection, men are only admitted 
through the narrow wicket-gate 
after the preliminaries of searching 
competitive examinations. 

But before the emoluments of 
the Indian Civil Service had been 
cut down, pushing young men of 
small means had golden opportu- 
nities elsewhere. Australia was 
really at the other side of the 
world,—except at some such penal 
settlement as Botany Bay, the 
English had hardly touched it, 
But the English flag was set up 
over a vast continent, which was 
open to the dashing adventurers 
who chose to take their lives in 
their hands. When the young 
Englishman landed at Port Phili 
or Port Jackson, the good of a 
the country was before him. When 
he had bought the beginnings of 
his flocks and herds, he was much 
in the position of the patriarchs 
Lot and Abraham. Without pay- 
ing up — cash to speak of, with- 
out transfer of title-deeds or deal- 
ings with the lawyers, he might 
settle and squat down in any dis- 
trict that pleased him. As in the 
ease of Lot, the first thing to be 
considered was to find a district 
that was fertile and well-watered, 
for droughts are the curse of Aus- 
tralia as of Canaan. But then 
there was ample elbow-roum, and 
it was only a question of going 
further into the interior. it is 
true that in Australia as in 
Canaan there were other diffi- 


culties to be overcome. The 
natives, from an absurd notion 
that they had some right to thei 
hereditary possessions, were apt 
to be troublesome. But the Aus- 
tralian blacks were neither very 
numerous nor very warlike: they 
were amenable, besides to the un- 
familiar seductions of strong drink, 
and we fear the pioneers of our 
civilization, as a rule, were by no 
means particular in their dealings, 
We suspect that many of them 
came to class “ the black fellows” 
with the emus and kangaroos, 
knocking one and the other over 
indiscriminately. Be that as it 
may, the savages soon had a whole- 
some terror of the guns that 
carried further and straighter than 
their boomerangs; and withdraw- 
ing to the recessess of the scrub, 
they wisely gave a wide berth to 
the intruders, merely knocking an 
occasional bush shepherd on the 
head—offences which were gen- 
erally avenged on principles of 
vicarious justice. These were 
happy days, when with slack com- 
petition and ready markets for the 
fleeces of the fast multiplying 
flocks, and squatters, in spite of epi- 
demics and droughts. extended their 
domains and accumulated fortunes. 

At first it was nothing out of 
the way for a man to come home 
after an absence of twelve or 
fifteen years with more than an 
easy competency. He either re- 
tained a share in the run he had 
established, or realising his gains, 
he left them lucratively invested 
in a country where the normal 
rate of interest was from eight to 
ten per cent; while those who 
chose to make a home of their 


adopted country, were quickly and 
steadily developing into million- 


aires. But the droughts and 
deserts of Australia set limits to 


the agen and the time came , 
when even the broad grassy skirts 












of that great continent were to 
be crowded up. The democrac 

of the towns rose into the ascend- 
ant under a popular representative 
system, and the squatting aristoc- 
racy fell on comparatively evil 
times. ‘“Cockatoos’’ had permis- 
sion to perch on small land lots, 
which they naturally chose near 
available water: and though capi- 
tal might sometimes protect itself 
by pre-emption against these en- 
croachments, new colonists with a 
mere trifle of a thousand or two 
were being steadily pushed to the 
wall. But often as one door shuts 
another would seem to open op- 
portunely ; and so the discoveries 
of gold in California and Aus- 
tralia set all the adventurers of 
Europe and the New World agog. 
Without any pretensions to the 
gift of prophecy, we may say that 
such. openings will hardly occur 
again ; for the diamond diggings in 
South Africa were merely an epi- 
sode in speculation, since precious 
stones must cease to be precious 
when they are no longer the 
luxuries of the rich. ut the 
wants of the world in respect of 
gold seem for all practical pur- 
poses, to be inexhaustible; and 
though the river of Pactolus may 
be fed from a thousand fresh sour- 
ces, thanks to steady evaporation 
it never seems to overflow any 
more than the Dead Sea. So while 
the gold fevers ran their course, 
there were grand chances for pen- 
niless scapegraces. The sole stock- 
in-trade was strength and pluck ; 
the outfit a pickaxe, a shovel, a re- 
volver, and a pocket-full of cart- 
ridges. Fathers could get rid of 
troublesome children for a trifle: 
for a steerage passage across the 
ocean cost very little; and they 
were sent out not merely in the 
hope of securing a competency, but 
to the pate of growing rich 
beyond. the dreams of avarice. 
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Cynically regarded, the gold-fields 
we for the time an inexhaustible 
resource and an unmitigated bless- 
ing. They might not be the saf- 
est of moral schools, but they 
sifted and somehow disposed of 
their scholars. Incorrigible scamps 
who would have done little good 
anywhere were beset by all man- 
ner of temptations, to which those 
who were weak, either physically 
or morally, succumbed. if they 
took to spending their days, or 
even the days’ wages in the drink- 
ing bars, they fell victims to sun- 
stroke and villainous spirits: .or 
possibly they got mixed up in a 
ree-shooting affair, and were car- 
ried out to be sat upon by the 
coroner. But if they were steady 
and resisted temptation, they were 
sure to do more or less , 
They might work hard and make 
little: they might be worried and 
half lose heart as their hopes sank 
over unsuccessful “claims.” But 
they generally found dust enough to 
keep body and soul together with 
something more; and in the mean- 
time the stern discipline was doing 
them inestimable service. Possibly 
many of those graduates in the 
school of adversity were better off 
in the end than the few who had 
a wonderful run of luck, and “ real- 
ised the stakes” in pure gold of 
Ophir. With not a few of the 
miners it was a case of “lightly 
come, lightly go,” and the chief 
results of their gold ventures were 
wasteful habits of squandering. 
But there were many of the 
shrewder sort, who soon came to 
understand that the shortest cut 
to wealth was by speculating on 
the gains of others. When . 
had gathered a little capital, if 

they attended personally to its 
practical investment, with toler- 
ably clear mandy they could hardly 
go wrong. ey set up spirit- 
shops, refreshment rooms, oF 
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eoeel stores : ~ in gold- 
ust, and came to dabble in bills. 
The retail trade was all for ready 
money, so they needed to make no 
bad debts; they charged prett 
nearly anything they pleased ; adul- 
terated pale ale was dearer than 
Heidsieck or Cliquot; and boots 
went for the weight of their soles 
in gold. Those who were early 
in the field, before competition 
became keen, rolled up little 
fortunes, hand over hand ; though, 
of course, they had to count with 
the chances of a knife-thrust, or of 
being knocked over by some casual 
bullet. Then they invested their 
savings in building lots or sheep- 
runs, so that nowadays they or 
their heirs stand high among the 
colonial aristocracy. 

Unhappily, however, such oppor- 
tunities are over, and, as we have 
said, they are unlikely to recur. 


Now, unless you have considerable 
capital to begin with, which is an 


ironical begging of the question in 


large families, there is little to be- 


hoped for in the colonies beyond 
bare subsistence, after serving a 
long and hard apprenticeship. We 
have seen that the fertile districts 
of Australia have been settled up, 
and the great squatters have been 
fencing themselves within their 
runs, a leagues upon leagues of 
iron fencing. That alone shows 
the amount of capital indispens- 
able for the business, putting the 
necessity of stocking and getting 
land out of the question. As for the 
mines, they are being worked by 
syndicates or companies (limited), 
with great employment of labour, 
and a vast expenditure on ma- 
chinery. There is hardly a place 
for the poor educated man even in 
the cities—where clerks and shop- 
k are perhaps as plentiful as 
in England, and where they have 
taken to “ raising” their own pro- 
fessional men, who start with the 
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advantage of local connections, 
The Cape! With the exception of 
that episode of the diamond-fields, 
there was never much probability 
of making more than a living 
there; and now that the game is 
being crowded back beyond the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State, those who would follow in 
the waggon-ruts of the Harrises 
and Gordon Cummings must go 
elsewhere in the Dark Continent. 
Were it not for the scarcely ex- 
plored regions between the Upper 
Congo and the Upper Nile, the 
African ~—— would be almost 
as rareas old English wild cattle, 
and our “ivory” would be bone 
or vegetable imitations. Canada! 
We are always hearing a great 
deal of Canadian immigration, 
and of the riches of the virgin 
soil between the Saskatchewan 
and the Pacific. Granting the 
fertility of the “ Fertile Belt’ and 
other districts ; granting the mag- 
nificence of the timber on the 
great western rivers, and the fact 
that blasting reefs in the river 
beds, and laying down rails by the 
thousand miles, must facilitate the 
transmission of the produce to 
markets, we can recall hardly an 
instance of a Canadian settler who 
has come back with a fortune. 
Any prizes drawn out there that 
we ha to have heard of have 
been fished out of shipping com- 
anies and financial speculations. 
o rise above the lot of the labourer 
or lumberer, in British America 
more than elsewhere you must 
command a moderate sum of 
money ; and the life of the ordi- 
nary farmer is as dreary as can 
well be conceived. He has fewer 
comforts, of course, than his 
brother in England, for he is 
farther removed from anything 
like educated society ; he toils at 
high pressure through the short 
spring and the summer, and in the 
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long winter his life is a blank, dis 
agreeably checkered by hardships 
and some daily drudgery. If we 
meant to expatriate a boy per- 
manently, sending him where the 
struggle for existence could be 
only smoothed, we should send him 
for choice to a genial climate, 
where mere existence might be 
enjoyable all the year round. 
Talking of genial climates, Flori- 
da suggests itself; and Florida has 
been “considerably cracked up” 
of late, and is become the fashion 
with North American consump- 
tives. Well, we fancy that the 
seaports and watering- places of 
Florida are all that can be desired 
in point of brightness and balmy 
atmosphere; while the orange- 
roves, planted by the orange- 
farmers, remind one of the Gardens 
of Atlantis, or the glories of “ the 
Golden Shell.” It is true that the 
soft climate may be somewhat 
sensuous, and predispose the settler 
to indolence, but that is a mere 
matter of detail. But the young 
adventurer in Florida, who may 
answer any one of those advertise- 
ments that have been so frequent 
of late, is hardly likely to make his 
home on the sunny coast or —F 
islands and keys where the tropica 
heat is tempered by the sea- breezes. 
He must buy his strip of soil up 
some swampy river, stealing snake- 
like beneath the black shadows of 
the jungle, and if he gives no 
more than the value, it may be 
cheap enough. But he must pro- 
ceed to clear it, stirring the seeds 
of the fevers that lie in the slime 
and the leaf mould, all ready to 
fructify: the very wild pigs that 
will come grubbing round his log- 
hut seem wasted down to skin and 
sinew by the malaria; and if he 
hope to hold on to gather his 
orange crops, he should start with 
an iron constitution and unlimited 
supplies of quinine. 
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Mining enterprise in the western 
territories of the Union has been 
retty nearly “played out,” at 
east for small men; but cattle- 
raising hascome very much into 
favour. Companies with large 
capital have been forming, and the 
cry is, “ still they come.” We be- 
lieve that those who were first in 
the field, or rather in the prairie, 
have been fairly successful: there 
can be no question that some 
boards of directors show highl 
respectable names. But the busi- 
ness is apparently being overdone ; 
and though we see no reason to 
suspect the honesty of the newer 
companies, we are inclined to 
doubt the glowing promises of the 
prospectuses. The presumption is 
that American vendors are fully 
alive to the value of the lands; nor 
are they likely to accept any- 
thing less than handsome prices for 
their herds. Then capable and 
trustworthy managers are always 
difficult to procure; and in such 
cases everything must depend on 
the management. It iseasy enough 
for a young man to get a place as 
employé on a ranche—or in other 
words, to be articled to an appren- 
ticeship as cowboy. We have con- 
versed with more than one of those 
young fellows—favourable speci- 
mens too—when home for a son 
holiday, and we cannot think theirs 
is a suitable life for a gentleman. 
Most of them seem content to 
revel inthe enjoyment of magni- 
ficent health, in a climate that un- 
doubtedly is delightfully invigorat- 
ing. They rise early and go early 
to bed ; they pass long days in the 
saddle, tiring out two or three of 
their sturdy horses, and varyi 
the monotony of the cattle-driving 
with a little shooting. Their di- 
gestions are perfect, as they ought 
to be, for the fare is as rough as 
the fellowship. But they haye 
no leisure to think, they don’t 
2¢Q. 











think, and the mind lies fallow. 
They learn to live in the present, 
and forgetfulness of the future ; they 
become indifferent to ambition 
even in their particular line, and 
so are seldom ready to rise to such 
rare opportunities as may offer 
themselves. A man who has in- 
fluence with the board or the 
manager, as well as brains, apti- 
tude and energy, may rise from 
the ranks to asituation of greater 
trust, in which his services are 
more liberally remunerated. Other- 
wise the apprenticeship leads on to 
little, except an occasion for in- 
vesting any money of your own; 
and then you area minnow sent 
afloat among leviathans. 
In short, it cannot be denied that, 
in the present day, the prospect ofa 
rent with several boys to send out 
into the world is a gloomy one. 
Were he to sit down deliberately to 
forecast the chances of success or 
failure ineach case, he would be al- 
most tempted to despair. And the 
end of the whole matter seems to 
be that, barring any singular stroke 
of good luck,some money is indis- 
pensable suoner or later. The re- 
cognised professions are so much 
overstocked, that the inclination of 
the man with straitened means 
is naturally to avoid them. In- 
deed Law, Physic, and Divinity 
would be almost debarred, were it 
not for acertain number of side- 
ths that diverge from the beaten 
igh-roads. There is one pull in 
Holy Orders nowadays—that cu- 
rates are far better paid than they 
used to be; and the supply seems 
generally to fall short of the de- 
mand. There are no such lament- 
able cases as that of the Rev. Amos 
Barton, who starved, with his wife 
and six children, on a pittance of 
£80 peranuum. The curate nowa- 
days can calculate on £150, and, 
choosing his rector, may indulge 
his particular sectarian preposses- 
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sions, and range from Roman Cath- 
olic ritualism to the lowest of the 
Low Church. There is the dan 
that preferment may be indefin- 
itely postponed ; but then as com- 
pensation he enjoys extraordina 
advantages in the way of matri- 
mony. A young divine of person- 
able appearance and mildly digni- 
fied manners—and it is all the bet- 
ter if he be something of an athlete, 
with a weakness for lawn-tennis— 
should have half his fair female 
parishioners at his feet. We say 
nothing of his having the persuasive 
ifts of an orator, and of his lips 
ropping honey and launching 
thunderbolts from the pulpit; be- 
cause, in that case, he should cer- 
tainly make his way by other roads 
than that of marriage. Then the 
pleasant-mannered clerk in Holy 
Orders may secure a lucrative 
appointment as travelling tutor, 
where the pupil, or the pupil’s 
rateful friends, may have family 
ivings in their gift. The tutor is 
rtrd sure to hold good trumps in 
is hand, and he must be a fool if 
he does not play them to some pur- 
pose. Andstill more magnificent 
prizes are to be found in a career 
which, in former days, was one of 
the humblest. In Goldsmith’s 
days, as we know from the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ an usher was sup- 
to be ready “ toliethree in a 
,” to have had the small-pox, 
and a capacity for digesting any- 
thing. There are ushers and ushers 
now ; and the lot of many of these 
ntlemen must be trying enough. 
But high-class schools have been 
multiplying, and steadily growing 
in reputation. An assistant master 
of cultivation, who unites the forti- 
ter to the swaviter—who can “ com- 
mand the respect and secure the 
attachment of his pupils”—is v 
sure to rise to distinction. Head- 
masterships are enviable berths; 
and unless a head-master deliber- 
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ately run his head against some 
stone wall, he should look forward 
to dying on the bench of Bishops 
—uuless he dislikes the labour of 
the episcopacy and despises the 
emoluments. Then ifa clergyman 
and tutor have the special talent, 
and desires to become a wealthy 
man with little personal trouble, 
he has only to direct a staff of cap- 
able but underpaid assistants, and 
drive a manufacturing establish- 
ment for the competitive examina- 
tions as an advertising crammer. 
Feeling the way towards a hand- 
some income in medicine is per- 
haps more heart-breaking work 
than in the Church. There are no 
tolerably paid curacies of the body, 
to begin with. The hospitals and 
lecture-rooms are far from being 
schools of the graces, recommend- 
ing their éléves to the favour of 
the fair sex. Flirtations with the 
curacy come as matters of course: 
the curate even in the bloom of his 
youth is half a father confessor, 
and is necessary in double sym- 
pathy with the females of his 
flock. There is popular prejudice 
to be overcome in the case of the 
young doctor. However unjust 
the suspicion may be, the taint of 
dissipation and recollections of 
Bob Sawyer are supposed to cling 
to him, and the routine of his 
daily duties is unromantic, or even 
repulsive. It is one thing to come 
to a lawn-tennis party from the 
oratory or ministrations at the 
altar; quite another to come from 
‘ some curious anatomical investi- 
gation. Yet even more in medi- 
cine than in the Church, is the 
young practitioner bound to marry. 
A married doctor may make his 
way, where the bachelor will be 
brought up at each turn by the 
convenances and obstacles of deli- 
cacy. And poverty is a tradition 
of the primitive church, which 
worthy and well-to-do women in 
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all ages have felt it a sacred duty 
to alleviate; while a poor doctor 
is popularly though most unfairly 
presumed to have no skill to re- 
commend him. So that practi- 
tioners in the metropolis and in the 
great towns are bound to set up 
a brougham as soon as ible ; 


and if they desire to drive on 
swiftly and smoothly, a jobbed 
ir of horses is all the better. 


e do not pretend to be in the 
secrets of the profession; but we 
suspect that advertising at the 
start must often be a dangerous 
speculation. Solicitors or bankers, 
if not the thorough-paced usurers, 
must surely often be in the secret 
of it. Be that as it may, the reg- 
ular mediciner needs money, for 
in any case he must have a re- 
spectable house and a consulting- 
room, where he may sit in expecta- 
tion sickenin amid the “ pleasures . 
of Hope.” But even in medicine 
there are side tracks that ma 
be trod with satisfaction, thoug: 
they may stop short at a com- 
petency instead of leading to a 

ition. Certain diseases are per- 

aps more common than elsewhere 
in thinly-settled countries, where 
serious accidents besides may be 
irremediable evils. The colonists 
are said to pay liberally, though 
the work is hard—harder even 
than that of the country doctor at 
home, whose duties may take him 
about half-a-dozen parishes, and 
who is liable to be knocked up at 
all hours of the night. Then there 
are the sea-going steamers and 
emigrant ships, which must be pro- 
vided with surgeons. In the one 
case the doctors are well paid by 
companies; and it must be the 
aspirant’s own fault if, in his pe- 
oan circumstances, he does not 
avail himself of serviceable con- 
nections. We can hardly conceive 
& more advantageous opening than 
soothing the fears of a nervous old 
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woman of either sex, when sea- 
sickness has brought her to the 
verge of despair, and the rest of 
the passengers keep selfishly aloof. 
The surgeon of an emigrant vessel 
has no such chances; but being 
paid so much per head, the profits 
are considerable, seeing that emi- 
grant ships are almost invariably 
over-crowded, while the opportu- 
nities of extending his experience 
are unrivalled, as nobody knows 
or greatly cares what may be the 
results of empirical treatment. 
Then agreeable young doctors have 
other opportunities, now that tra- 
velling and ocean yachting are so 
much the fashion. We are sorry 
to think that few millionaires carry 
chaplains im their suite; and know- 
ing the invariable delays of the 
law, there is no need for them to 
have consulting lawyers at their 
elbow. But life is as precious as 
health is uncertain ; and it is well 
worth paying a trifling insurance 
against the risks of sudden and 
severe illness. And as we re- 
marked in reference to passenger 
steamers, the doctor-companion 
must be worse than a fool, if he 
does not get more out of such a 
connection than simply his salary 
and some sight-seeing. 

The law has always cast its nets 
for many sorts and conditions of 
men. “ MadShallow” wasa mem- 
ber of an Inn of Court, when he 
listened to the chimes at midnight ; 
and in the dissipated days of the 
Stuarts, the Templars were a dis- 
tinguished community, who drank, 
diced, and drabbed with the best, 
and waged civil wars with the 
denizens of Alsatia. The law was 
a favorite education for elder sons, 
who, as their parents fondly hoped, 
might learn to manage their own 
properties; while younger sons 
were sent to study it, as a prelim- 
inary to sinecures of profitable ap- 


pointments. Should any of them 
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take to study seriously, and turn 
out a Coke or a Bacon, so much the 
better. But again the Temple was 
the resort of the plotting and hard 
working, who were prepared to 
make sacrifices and to go through 
a great deal, so that they succeeded 
in the end. An educated student, 
resident in the great metropolis, 
could turn his talents to a variety 
of uses. When he scraped the fees 
together, and went in for the course 
of dinners, he was supposed to be 
specially eligible for various occu- 
pations. The Temple was at no 
great distance from Grub Street 
and Paternoster Row; and many 
a Templar was indebted for lodging 
and board to the intimate relations 
he established with the booksellers. 
After the debates in Parliament and 
the proceedings in the Law Courts 
came to be regularly reported, a 
new vocation was opened to him, 
Not a few Lords Chancellor, like 
Lord Campbell, and many of our 
most eminent judges, climbed to the 
woolsack or the bench by the stairs 
of the Reporters’ Gallery. Witha 
practically unlimited capacity for 
work, the one pursuit did not in- 
terfere with the other; though 
now that reporting is more syste 
matic and infinitely better paid 
than formerly, we fancy that a 
fatal facility in shorthand cuts 
short some tolerably promising 
careers. 

But literature nowadays is the 
seduction that in one shape or an- 
other changes the bent of many @ 
young barrister’s ambition. And 
the cleverer he is, if he have no 
legal connections, the more likely 
he is to be tempted aside. Should 
he be a literary genius, there is 
nothing to be said against that; 
but the danger is that he sli 
down between the two stools. He 
may miss the professional success 
that perseverance and study would 


have assured him; and never rise =< 















in the army of the pen beyond the 
rank of a carefully-drilled subal- 
tern. To be sure the seduction 
of literary pursuits is very great in 
many cases. Semi-starvation or 
rigid economy are disagreeable 
things at the best; and it is even 
more trying perhaps to a man of 
energetic disposition to put himself 
into indefinite training for the per- 
formances that may never come 
off. He sits in his solitary cham- 
ber, buried among his books, listen- 
ing to the steps up the staircase 
that never step at his door. The 
heart is sickened with hopes de- 
ferred, as the banker’s account is 
drawn down to a shadowy balance. 
He seems to have gathered law 
enough at the least for all he is 
likely to make of it in the mean- 
time; it will be time enough to 
extend his reading when the briefs 
and fees begin totumble in. Mean- 
while his neighbour Smith, a dull 
enough fellow in all conscience, 
has a profitable engagement on the 
staff of the ‘ Morning Star’; while 
Jones who is shallow if he can 
sparkle occasionally, has been 
pushing an extensive connection 
with the magazines. He decides 
to try his own luck, and possibly 
succeeds. He makes a certain 
mark as a political critic, and is 
retained as a writer of leading ar- 
ticles. He is on duty three or 
four nights in the week, till all 
hours in the morning. The pay is 
good—he may afford to marry on 
it; but then, so far as the bar is 
concerned, he goes no further. Ve 

few men have either the cengh 
or the versatility to shift their 
seats between a couple of boxes and 
drive so different a pair of teams; 
80 law goes to the wall when jour- 
nalism engrosses the intellect. 


That is still more the case with 
the fascinations of lighter litera- 
ture. The study of the law must 
it is 


be dry at the best before 
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sweetened by forensic trium 
and by sovereigns; and it is diffi- 
cult to turn back to Blackstone 
and the Reports from following 
the fortunes of some favourite 
heroine through beds of flowers 
and thickets of bramble. 
Literature ranks high now 
among the irregular professions ; 
nor need one pay entry money at 


the gloomy gates of the Temple 
to enter the Elysian Fields on fair 
terms. Most clever boys—girls 


too, for that matter—are more or 
less inclined to scribble ; and they 
are so disposed to think highly of 
their own performances, that till 
they are disillusioned, they are 
buoyed up by delusive hope. And 
literature is become a profession 
like another, and a decent and 
reputable profession for those who 
are adapted to it. It is not now 
as in the days of Samuel John- 
son, when a steady literary genius 
might be doomed to take his 
victuals behind a screen because 
his clothes were disreputable even 
to indecency. There is no reason 
now why a brilliant Savage, starv- 
ing one week and carousing the 
next, should be hurried by ill- 
regulated talents to the devil, and 
brought to sleep on the benches 
in the parks, because he cannot 
hire a bed in a garret. Successful 
literature depends on fair health, 
like the law and medicine, and 
many other callings; but with fair 
health it offers safe emoluments, 
on the strength of which the 
family man may insure his life. 
Many a leading leader-writer on 
the metropolitan press has the 
income of a dean: many a rector 
or vicar, with glebe lands sinking 
in value or tithes falling in arrear, 
might gladly change place with 
not a few of the minor lights. 
The provincial a pays liberally 
likewise : and there are scores of 


editors of flourishing provincial 
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journals who would not be easily 
tempted to London. Make a name 
by a book on some < subject, 
and the name will sell very indiffer- 
ent articles at fancy prices. Litera- 
ture must be treated as well as 
politics, and there isa steady de- 
mand besides for general articles, 
so that writers of versatility have 
many strings to their bow. Novels 
have become so common, the mar- 
ket has been overstocked by the 
swarms of facile females who rush 
into it, that we cannot speak con- 
fidently of profits in that depart- 
ment. Nevertheless there are still 
good prizes to be gained by the 
novelists who attain to notoriety 
and popularity ; and the demand 
for serial fiction in the provinces 
and in the colonies open broad 
vistas of speculation. And in lit- 
erature, according to the branch 
that is followed, one may either 
make a considerable name, or else 
exert a secret influence on events 
which may be more gratifying to 
many people. The popularnovel- 
ist or poet is feted and flattered in 
his coterie, if not by society in 
general. The influential editor, 
or leader-writer, or critic, is fol- 
lowed and toadied by many folks, 
who oy rar carry obsequious- 
ness the length of servility ; while 
the brilliant essayist, dropping the 
anonymous in an appreciative circle 
of his own, may savours the 
sweetness of an incense more 

uietly gratifying than anyother. 
Por the chances are he is an enter- 


taining companion, with gifts that 
make him the delight of a small 


round dinner-table. But we need 
hardly repeat that the aspirant 
must i natural aptitude, other- 
wise he need count upon nothing 
but disappointment and _heart- 
breaking failure. We have no 
faith in the theory paradoxically 
set forth by some of our success- 
ful writers, that a youth may be 
trained to the author’s blotting 


[Nov. 
pad as to the three-legged stool in 
a merchant’s office; though d 
determination may make him a lit- 
erary drudge—which is among the 
worst paid as it is the most precari- 
ous and repulsive of callings. 

But we cannot dismiss the career 
without allusion to the depart- 
ment which is the romance of the 
profession. We refer, of course, 
to the war-correspondence of the 
journals. It is melancholy to 
think how much our histories 
might have gained had the war. 
correspondents gbeen among the 
camp-followers of a Marlborough, 
a Peterborough, or a Wellington. 
Though, on second thoughts, it is 
absurd to talk of the war-cor- 
respondent as content to take his 
place among the camp-followers, 
On the contrary, it is his business 
to be always in the front, and to 
face the shells and the bullets 
without the hope of medals or 
promotion. Should he fall, the 
utmost his modesty need expect is 
an obituary notice by his col- 
leagues, and a tribute in the jour 
nal he scribbles for. Yet, in a way, 
the ingenious and dashing corres- 
pondent does gain reputation at 
the cannon’s mouth and social dis- 
tinction besides, to say nothing of 
more solid advantages. Comman- 
ders-in-chief and generals of divi- 
sions may dislike him: they may 
dread those trenchant and unpro- 
fessional criticisms which he strikes 
off, almost in the saddle, at a mo- 
ment’s notice: they detest him 
when fortune is declaring against 
them. But for their own sakes 
they are boun d to be civil to him, 
since they know how much he has 
in his power. It is not so easy to 
fight down a condemnatory letter 
that has been condensed into half 
the European languages. So the 
correspondent in the rush of the 
invading columns that peacefully 
carries some stagnant provincial 
town, has snug quarters assigned _ 
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him by a grumbling quartermaster. 
He is invited to take camp luck 
on filets of horse-flesh, when the 
fighting men are sighing for the 
rations that are far in the rear 
with the commissariat waggons ; 
and he smokes cigars of a quiet 
evening with statesmen who are 
already revolving momentous con- 
ditions of peace. Though it isde 
rigueur that his letters should be 
unsigned, if they make their mark 
they give his name as a wide notor- 
iety; and the proprietors of the 
paper make much of the man who 
could so -easily provide himself 
with another situation. The life 
is rough and often perilous; but 
then the pay and allowances are 
good in proportion. The corres- 
pondent at the top of the tree has 
carte blanche for horses, convey- 
ances, &c., and of course, for tele- 
grams, while sometimes he receives 
almost fabulous pay, which natur- 
ally he has few opportunities of 
spending. Happily for him, there 
are always “little wars” by way 
of interludes to the big ones, 
though a march to Ashanti or 
through the Mountains of the 
Moon may be more trying than 
the sharpest campaign on the 
Danube. But even the piping 
times of peace are by no means an 
unmixed misfortune to him. They 
give him leisure to “ recuperate,’’as 
the Americans say, from a strain 
that would become insupportable 
were it never to be relaxed. The 
man who can scribble brightly in 
the saddle or over the camp-fire, is 
sure to have considerable versatil- 
ity of talents; and in any case it 
is worth while to give him a hand- 
some retaining fee to keep him 
available for the next emergency, 
He makes a small fortune besides, 
by signing his name to magazine 
articles, in which he works up his 
waste material till his webs become 
flimsy and threadbare. While, 
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above all, if his tongue be as fluent 
as his pen, he may fill a hall, from 
the reserved seats to the upper 
gallery with an audience poate 
to cheer his reminiscences. Then 
fancy may be invoked to the assist- 
ance of the memory, and it is his 


own fault if he do not make a hit 


and a sensation. 

That lecturing, by the way, is 
by no means a bad trade for a 
gentleman who catches fire on the 
stump, and can choose his subjects 
discreetly. It is not 
every one to sail to Corinth. It is 
not every one who is invited over 
to America, to be paraded by im- 
presarios and persecuted by inter- 
viewers ; to travel in sumptuous 


special Pullman cars ; to besmoth- . 


ered in showers of bouquets, and 
surfeited with food and flattery at 
banquets; and what is much more 
to the purpose, to transmit dollars 
by the thousand to his bankers in 
London. To achieve that, one 
must play prt as en on velvet, 
and have already attained to atrans- 
atlantic reputation. But a 

deal of tolerably profitable lectur- 
ing is done in a quiet way at home, 
by men who enjoy a certain credit 
as specialists. There are lecturers, 
religious, poe and scientific ; 
there are lecturers who work up 
the materials of other men, expa- 
tiating on stories of travel and 
adventure. They are paid more or 
less liberally, according to results: 
in any circumstances with their 
free quarters and their travellin 
expenses, they see something o 
their native land very cheaply, 
and are more or less lionised wher- 
ever they go. And we might dis- 
course on the subject of those side- 
professions indefinitely; but the 
sum and conclusion of the whole 
matter seems to be, that where 
one cannot be sure of a promising 
start, the secret of life is seizing on 
opportunities. 


iven to - 
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THE WATERS OF HERCULES—PART IV. 


CHAPTER XIII.—* SIR HOVART.” 


“ Bring the rod, the line, the reel, 
Bring, oh bring the osier creel, 
Bring me flies of fifty kinds, 


Bring me clouds and showers of winds.” 


In spite of the seclusion of the 
Hercules valley, such things as 
tmen were not entirely un- 
nown, and letters and newspapers 
occasionally did stumble upon the 
right address: so also an epistle 
of Belita’s, the answer to that last 
of Gretchen’s, written before the 
journey. The signature this time 
was no longer Belita Pegrelli, but 
Belita Francopazzi ; for the mystic 
words at the altar-foot had some 
weeks ago transformed her into 
that ideal of happiness—a rich 
Contessa. 
She wrote from Switzerland, and 
after a description of her wedding- 
dress (not of Sr wedding), she put 


some questions as follows: Tell me 
by return of post what your water- 
ing place is like; I mean, whether 
the Oursalon is favourable for show- 
ing off dresses? Promenade ditto ? 

ould Parisian twilettes find a 


public sympathique? Is it the 
sort of place where one can change 
dresses three times aday? The 
truth is, I am sick of Switzerland: 
we meet nothing but dowdy Ger- 
man women, who wear hats which 
make my blood run cold, and who, 
I am certain, cling secretly to the 
tradition of the crinoline; or else 
big English ladies, coated, cravat- 
ed, and booted like men. There is 
no triumph in eclipsing such rivals. 
I like to feel that my foemen are 
worthy of my steel. Besides which, 
Margherita—I blush for my weak- 
ness, that I have a sort of notion 
that I should like to see you again ; 


or, more properly speaking, Ishould 


—Txomas Sropparr. 


like to see what acquaintances you 
have found in your barbarous val- 


ley. You are at a critical period 


of life, Bambina, and I do not 
mean to lose sight of you until 
ou have made your fortune as 
rilliantly as I have made mine. 
(Talking of that, by the by, Dras- 
kécs would of course be all very 
well, if that sleepy lawyer of yours 
had it in him to finish the eternal 
suit.) Do you know, Margherita, 
that your last letter made me 
rather uneasy? You have a clear 
head, to be sure ; but Germans are 
never quite to be trusted. I am 
afraid you must have been reading 
some very second-rate novels. Do 
not again let me hear you talk 
such rubbish about a man saying 
to a woman “that she is the only 
woman to him, &c.” Where did 
ou pick up these ideas? I should 
ike to see Ludovico try to say that 
sort of thing to me! I promise 
you he would not do it again. I 
am happy to say that I have ob- 
served no such sign of mental 
aberration in him. He is a nice 
sensible creature. 

Gretchen, replying to this letter, 
said she believed there was no ob- 
jection to Belita changing dresses 
six times a-day if it gave her any 
pleasure. “Come and see for your- 
self,” she added. 

“But I think I have awakened 
the sleepy lawyer,” said Gretchen 
to herself. “What does Belita 
know about his being sleepy? She 
has never seen him in her life.” 

The letter altogether was not 
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satisfactory to Gretchen. What 
did Belita mean by these uncalled- 
for and wholly superfluous warn- 
ings against sentiment? And what 
could she herself have meant by 
retaining ,and repeating such a 
ridiculously stilted phrase as the 
one quoted, and which she cer- 
tainly had never read in any novel, 
whether first or second rate ? 

It was some weeks after their 
arrival in the valley that this 
letter had reached Gretchen’s 
hands; and during these weeks 
many more travelling carriages, 
with jingling bells, had rattled 
round the corner. The place was 
slowly waking into its summer 
life; the hotels began to look in- 
habited at corners, and rows of 
closed eyes opened in turn. The 
shops commenced a languid trade. 
The five men who composed the 
musical band played night and 
morning to a slowly increasing 
audience. At the restaurant where 
the Mohrs took their meals, the 
inferior waiters had retired into 
the background to make way for 
superior attendants; the landlord 
exchanged his shabby coat for an 
official-looking black garment, and 
the oleanders and pomegranates 
appeared along the verandah in an 

ternate row, quite green and 
flowerless as yet, as if scarcely 
awake after their long sleep. 

The small handful of guests had 
now grown into a large handful. 
Roumanian ladies—swarthy, dark- 
eyed, large-featured, and stout, in 
some cases adorned with mous- 
taches, in one case even bearded 
—sat all day long in the Cursalon, 
languidly doing nothing, and very 
much exhausted in consequence. 

“Tt would take very little to 
make any one of these Roumanian 
women beautiful,” the precocious 


Kurt had remarked one day ; “ but 
they all just miss it somehow.” 
e increase 


of the guests 
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brought with it an increase of du- . 
ties to the large Roumanian Dr. 
Kokovics — socia] duties rather 
than medical. Preparations for 
public amusements were started 
on a vast scale. There were to be 
musical entertainments, and en- 
tertainments with fireworks, and 
entertainments without fireworks. 
The over-taxed doctor staggered 
under the weight of the self- 
imposed burden, At every hour 
of the day he was to be met, cov- 
ering the ground with enormous 
strides; his hat pushed far back 
from off his heated forehead, his 
unwashed hands crammed with 
aper-slips, his haggard eyes rest- 
essly perusing the lists that those 
slips contained. The lists were 
not the names of his patients ; they 
were usually connected with pub- 
lic amusements, or sometimes they 
were the rough cast of a couplet; 
for to write love-verses in sum- 
mer-time was as necessary to the 
doctor’s nature as it is necessary for 
a thrush to singin April. The only 
difference which the verses showed 
this year was the sudden appear- 
ance of grey eyes in the lines, as 
opposed to the dark eyes of former 
seasons. Blue or grey eyes were 
scarce in the Hercules valley, 
while black eyes shone there as 
plentifully as blackberries; and 

rhaps for this reason Gretchen 
fleue to find herself subjected to 
a species of slow persecution, not 
the less harassing because poetical. 
Dr. Kokovics’s muse haunted her 
footsteps. At all hours of the 
day, in every imaginable place, her 
attention was claimed by a class of 
composition which would perhaps 
best be described as “ medicinal 
lyrics.” Omnipresence was the 
chief characteristic of these coup- 
lets. There was no escape from 
them; they came by the , they 
lay in her work-basket, they flut- 
tered down before her eyes on the 
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pathway, they dropped out of her 
napkin at dinner. Dating from 
the moment when the doctor had 
thought fit to celebrate Gretchen’s 
arrival with the cry— 
“ Daughter of Germania! 
Welcome to our vale! 
Though its rugged beauty 
Beside thine turns pale ”— 


the flood of poetry thus heralded 
poured down upon her thick and 
fast. 


These verses, which, if unsigned, 
were also unmistakable, breathed 
in their lines a scientifically col- 
oured but not the less ardent ad- 
miration. The poet-doctor seemed 
to be for ever hovering between the 
extremes of his two réles ; for while, 
as the former, he celebrated the 

“Nymph-like, sylph-like grace” 
of the adored object—as the lutter, 
his professional anxiety could not 
fail to be aroused by the apparent 
delicacy of that, 

“Alas, too fairy-like form! ”— 
and if she dazzled him as a brilliant 
beauty, she likewise interested him 
as a possible patient. A continual 
hesitation betrayed itself as to 
which light she could be viewed in. 

But notwithstanding all this 
broadcast sowing of verses, Doc- 
tor Kokoviecs had as yet reaped 
nothing but contemptuous silence. 
The German family had made no 
acquaintances, and, probably by 
reason of Herr Mohr’s precarious 
health, did not seem inclined to 
make any. Baron Tolnay alone, 
whose position was exceptional and 
supreme, had the entrée of their 
rooms. Nor was the Baron behind- 
hand in using his privilege, nor did 
he appear to waste a single thought 
upon the remarks which his con- 
stant visits could not fail to call 
forth. He had been discarded as 
a guide, it is true ; but it was quite 
evident that he was accepted as an 
acquaintance, and as yet the only 
acquaintance of the family. 


But there came a day at laston 


which the circle of the Mohrs wag 
unexpectedly widened; and it go 
happened that within the same 
hour Kurt and Gretchen, res 

tively and independently, formed 
each an acquaintance of their own, 

Brother and sister were strolling 
one evening "P the valley, by the 
river's side. The weather had be- 
come too hot now for anything but 
the laziest, most leisurely stroll; 
and even this was not to be enjoyed 
till near sunset. The sunny day- - 
hours were hotter here than any- 
where else; for the sun having 
once gained its height, poured down 
its fire into the narrow valley, and 
the glowing rocks threw back the 
reflection of their heat, until a 
strong man would have found it 
an effort to crawl from one end of 
the short street to the other. 

Kurt and Gretchen, as they 
strolled along by the river, per- 
ceived that a _broad-shouldered 
gentleman in a wideawake hat was 
walking in.front of them. They 
knew him by sight; he was the 
pride of the season, the flower 
among the flock of guests, and 
a wi designated as “ the Eng- 
ish lord.” The English lord had 
never been seen to talk to anybody, 
except to his invalid wife on the 
rare occasions when she was visible. 
Every day he might be remarked 
stalking up and down the pro- 
menade for a certain number of 
hours in grim and unapproachable 
dignity, and every day he was to 
be observed taking his meals in 
solitary grandeur at a table apart 
from the rest, and bullying the 
waiters in a mixture of bad French 
and execrable German. 

It soon became evident to the 
two promenaders that the English 
lord was behaving in an even 
more extraordinary and eccentric 
fashion than usual. He walked 
with his eyes on the water, coming 


to a standstill every now and then, — af 








and frowning severely at some 

1 in the river. Two or three 
times he descended with consider- 
able difficulty through rolling stones 
and weedy undergrowth to the 
river-side, and proceeded to probe 
the shallow places with his stick ; 
and finally, after several of these 
descents he took up his position 
on a bridge, and leaned there with 
folded arms, and his eyes still fixed 
‘on the water. 

It was just at this moment that 
Kurt, who amongst other precocious 
habits.,had acquired that of smok- 
ing, fumbling in his pocket, dis- 
covered that he had no matches. 
There being no one else in sight, 
he applied to the Englishman; 
while Gretchen wandered on by 
herself, expecting to be rejoined 
within the next dozen paces. 

The Englishman hearing him- 
self asked for a light, took his eyes 
off the water, and turning to the 
questioner, he gazed at him in sur- 

rise. Hesaw an individual whom 
3 did not know whether to classity 
asan undersized man or an over- 
sized boy, but who returned his 
look with perfect ease, and politely 
repeated his demand. 

There are in life two contin- 
gencies in which even an English- 
man considers that the ceremony 
of introduction may be dispensed 
with: one of these is the saving of 
life. If; for instance, you should 
see a fellow creature who cannot 
swim tumbling into deep water, 
the usages of society are lenient 
enough to sanction your pulling 
him out without pausing to name 
yourself or to hear your name in 
return. In this contingency the 
ceremony will follow of course ; sup- 
posing the deep water not to have 
quite put an end to the fellow- 
creature. But in the second con- 
tingency the ceremony is absolutely 
dispensed with. You can ask for 
a light, and you can be asked for 
a light, without any anxiety about 
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your fellow-creature’s position and 
antecedents: you do not require 
the presence of a third fellow- 
creature to wave his hand and 
mumble your names, and cause you 
to bow and scrape at each other; 
but having: taken your light, or 
given your light, and having stood 
for one brief second with your two ~ 
noses in affectionate vicinity, and — 
not as much as the length of two 
cigars between your two faces as 
the spark is kindled in the sacred 
weed, you each turn upon your 
respective heels, and quietly drop 
out of each other’s respective lives. 

The Englishman, having recog- 
nised the second of these contin- 
gencies, complied with the request ; 
and then, very much to his sur- 
prise, he perceived that his fellow- 
creature was not preparing to drop 
out of his life just yet. 

“* Have you lost anything valu- 
able in the river, if 1 may ask?’ 
began Kurt, with his cigar between 
his teeth. 

He had become possessed at 
school of a respectable stock of 
French—not large, perhaps, but 
quite as much as the Englishman 
himself could boast of; and it was 
in this language that he opened 
conversation. 

The Englishman, who had re- 
sumed his fixed gaze at the water, 
gave him a look of haughty as- 
tonishment. 

“Thank you, I have not,” was 
the freezing reply. But Kurt was 
not to be frozen in that way. 

“T thought it likely, from the 
way you were staring at the 
pools.” 

The Englishman looked at him 
again distrustfully. He had a true 
Englishman’s distrust of foreigners, 
and this youth was ovens a 
foreigner. National traditions had 


taught him that when foreign 
ouths address middle-aged Eng- 
ishmen without introduction, it 
is usually for the purpose of ob- 
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taining money. This particular 
young man did not look much in 
want of money, thought the Eng- 
lishman, as he ran his eye critically 
over his person; but it was better 
to be on the safe side,so the Eng- 
lishman still felt distrustful. 

“T fancied you might be looking 
for your watch or your purse, 
: which you had dropped into the 
river,” remarked Kurt negligently. 

The allusion to the purse was 
suspicious; it confirmed the Eng- 
lishman’s worst apprehensions. 

“TI have not lost my purse; I 
have got no purse with me,” he 
said, speaking distinctly, so as to 
be heard through the loud rush 
of the water, and keeping his eye 
severely fixed on the young man; 
“and I have only got an old watch 
on, a silver one,” he added emphat- 
ically. But thus removing all in- 
ducement and crushing all hopes, 
the Englishman hoped to get rid of 


the young man’s society; but the 
young man smoked on complacently, 
and did not move an inch. 

“If you had dropped anything 


into the river,” persisted Kurt, 

“you would not be likely to get it 

back again at the rate the water is 
ing on down there.” 

The bridge on which they stood 
was the last bridge up the valley, 
and looking down from it, you 
looked straight upon a foaming 
and gurgling spot of the Djernis, 
commonly called the waterfall. 
When the river was very high, the 
water, falling right over the two 
large boulder-stones which stood 
with a shortspace between them, 
made a fair imitation of a cataract ; 
but on warm days like the present, 
the boulder-stones were dry, and 
only a narrow stream trickled down 
between them. 

The Englishman stood contem- 
plating the large flat pool below 
the waterfall, and felt in his mind 
rather , doubtful as to the young 


man beside him. He stil] wished 
tobe on the safe side; but there 
was a flavour of audacity in the 
young man’s manner which, against 
is own will, was arousing his 
admiration. Kurt, on his side, 
was quietly examining his compan- 
ion, and wondering whether he 
were quite mad, or only suffering 
from some slight mental affection, 
He would not have been in the 
least surprised to hear him disclose 
himself as a raving lunatic in his 
next words; Kurt would have 
taken it quite for granted. His 
reflection seemed to have some 
Se orwe when suddenly the Eng- 
ishman, without turning his head, 
clutched his companion’s arm and 
pointed towards the pool. 

“Did you see? Three pounds 
weight at least; three and a quar- 
ter, I daresay.” His whole coun- 
tenance was transfigured in a way 
which suggested the rapture of a 
celestial ecstasy. 

“Really?” said Kurt; “three 

nods of what ?” 

“ But asalmon-trout, I tell you— 
a salmon-trout three pounds weight 
in that pond, jumped just that mo- 
ment ; didn’t you see it?” 

Kurt had only heard a slight 
splash and seen a tiny ripple, but 
he had now got the clue to the 
Englishman’s apparent insanity, 
and his mind was at rest. 

“Ts not that another?” he in- 
quired, as asecond splash and a 
second ripple disturbed the surface 
of the pool. 

“Yes; not 
though.” 

The Englishman had by this 
time quite abandoned the safe side, 
—the weight of the salmon-trout 
had broken the ice. Kurt inquir- 
ed whether the Englishman had 
caught many fish yet, and the 
Englishman replied that he had 
not had a throw. 


such a fine one, 


“In the first place, there is no _ EP 
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water in the river; in the second 
place, my tackle requires overhaul- 
ing; and besides, 1 am not sure 
that I have the right flies with me 
for these pools.” 

“So you fish with flies, do you?” 
asked the innocent Kurt. 

His new acquaintance turned 
and gave him a glance of wounded 
dignity. ‘Do I look asif I fished 
witha Worm ?” He pronounced the 
name of the ignominious reptile 
with an unspeakably contemptu- 
ous elongation of the word. 

x Well perhaps not,” said Kurt, 
to whom fly-fishing and worm-fish- 
ing meant much the same thing; 
different forms of the same class of 
insanity—that was all. “So, as 
you can’t fish for want of the 
water, or the flies, or whatever it 
is, you spend your days in walking 
up and down—is that it?” 

“ Yes, in walking up and down,” 
repeated the Englishman, in a sort 
of grimly complacent tone; “ there 
is nothing else to do in this con- 
founded valley—nothing to do and 
nothing to eat. Not that I am 
particular on this last point; but 
when a man on his arrival comes 
to the supper-room famished, and 
having merely asked for a mutton- 
chop, a plain mutton-chop, is stared 
ai in consequence as if he were a 
lunatic at large—do you not call 
that a hard case?” 

“Perhaps so,” said Kurt, out of 
regard for British insanity, and 
thinking of Chinese bird-nest soup 
and roast puppies as specimens cf 
barbarous taste. “ Why don’t you 
ask for beef-steaks ?” 

_ “Didn’t I ask! And do you 
know what happened? I said to 
the waiter, ‘ Bring me a beef-steak,’ 
and the waiter said interrogatively, 
‘ Ewglisch?’ I said ‘Of course, 
English,’ being too happy to have 
discovered anything approaching 
to home food. Exit the waiter 
with alacrity; re-enter with the 
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some alacrity after an incredibly 
short time, bearing on a plate a 
piece of meat raw and drippin 
with blood. When I protes 
indignantly, they told me it was 
Englisch ; { had asked for Englisch, 
aad I had got Englisch—why was 
I not satistied! I don’t believe 
the piece of meat had ever been 
within sight of the fire. And then 
of course they rush to the other” 
extreme; they give you things un- 
cooked which ought to be cooked, 
and vice versa. When I explained 
to the milkman with great polite- 
ness that I object to buying boiled 
milk, what does the milkman do 
but fly into a passion and cast up 
my nation in my teeth, by declar- 
ing, through the midst of very pro- 
fane language—I concluded that 
it was profane by the tone—that 
English people always eat every- 
thing raw. If it had not been for 
my wife Lady Blanche Howard’s 
nerves, I should have taken some 
severe measure against that milk- 
man.” 

“Lady Blanche Howard,” re- 
peated Kurt; “ then you are——” 

The Englishman, who had been 
staring moodily at a pool, startep 
up and eee urt almost 
with violence. “Not My lord Ouard, 
and not Sir Hovart, and not Mr 
Blanche, Esq.—I entreat of you 
not to call me by ~ of these pre- 

eterous names. ou may not 

lieve it, but it is a fact that 
since my arrival here I have daily 
had my temper tried by being 
thus addressed ; by each and all of 
these abominations have I been 
separately called. I put it to you 
as a man, whether this is not hard?” 

“ Very much so,” agreed Kurt, 
whom nothing but the merest 
chance had saved from a similar 
offence. 

“T put it to you as @ man, 
whether this is not a ag 2 case: . 
My name is Howard, and i 
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an earl’s daughter, being a com- 
moner myself; consequently my wife 
is Lady Blanche Howard. I have 
explained this over and over again, 
until I was hoarse; and at the 
end they smile thankfully and say, 
‘IT understand, Sir Hovart ;’ or they 
simper and murmur, ‘Good morn- 
ing, Lady Houare.’ If my father 
were alive, they would compromise 
the matter by calling me Sir How- 
ard, junior; I know they would. 
They persist in tuaning me into 
a lord, and my wife into a com- 
moner, and they harp upon the 
subject with every imaginable vari- 
ation, only that they never alight 
upon the right one by any chance ; 
enough to try the serenest temper 
on earth.” And Mr. Howard, as 
he gave his pent-up feelings play, 
exercised part of them upon his 
wideawake, which he had taken 
from his head and was twisting 
between his hands with an energy 
which only the texture ofa best Lon- 
don-made hat could triumphantly 
resist. The crushing of the wide- 
awake was an evident relief to his 
feelings, for after a minute he put 
it on again, and drawing a long 
breath, turned a composed face 
upon Kurt. 

“If you don’t fish, what do you 
do?” he asked abruptly. The tran- 
sition from excitement to calm- 
ness took place without any in- 
termediate phases. 

“TI mean to go up the moun- 
tains when the heat permits it.” 

“Ah!” Mr Howard looked in- 
terested. “What is your object 
on the mountains ?” 

“ Historical investigations, I be- 
lieve. We are looking for a place 
which my father discovered years 


“ Discoveries!’ ’ Mr. Howard look- 


ed more interested. “Do you go 
alone?” 

“I go with my sister.” 

A sister! Mr. Howard lost his 


[Nov. 


interest at once. He would have 
preferred the young man to be 
an isolate fact, unhampered by 
relations. This foreign youth was 
abnormal and exceptional, but a 
sister was a terrible disadvan 

“ Would you like to come with 
us?” suggested Kurt, good-natur- 
edly. 

“ Thank you; you are very kind,” 
said the broad-shouldered English- 
man, staring down at the gnome 
like figure beside him; “but—but 
I do not mean to make more ac- 
quaintances at present.” 

“Well, I thought you did not 
look very keen shoat making my 
acquaintance.” 

“ H’m,” said Mr. Howard. “ The 
truth is, that when you addressed 
eet thought—in fact, I—I fan- 
cie - 


“Don’t beshy, please,” said Kurt, 


kindly. 

“ Well, I fancied that you were 
going to ask me for money. You 
were not thinking of it, were you?” 
with a faint revival of the former 
anxiety. 

“No, it did no occur to me at 
the moment,” said the imperturb- 
able Kurt, “or I certainly should 
have done it.” 

Mr. Howard grasped the hand 
of his new acquaintance. “ You 
ought to have been born an Eng- 
lishman,” he exclaimed, with an 
almost fierce energy. The cool- 
ness, the self-possession, the in- 
souciance of this strange boy-man 
was exactly the thing which hit 
Mr. Howard’s crooked fancy toa 
nicety. It was almost a regret 
to him when, a few minutes later, 
the young foreigner took his leave, 
saying that his sister was waiting 
for him on in advance. 

But in this Kurt was mistaken. 
His sister had long since given up 
waiting for him, and, wandering 
on unprotected, had met with an 
adventure of her own. 





Gretchen’s reflections were pro- 
found as she slowly followed the 
path by the river ; and it was with 
a look of dissatisfaction that her 
eyes swept the steep hillside. She 
was almost tired of scanning the 

n wooded slope, and of won- 
, seek where lay Gaura Dracului, 
and where stood the giant beech 
which her father had marked with 
three crosses twenty years ago. 
Even had the heat been less in- 
tense than it now was, her inves- 
tigations must needs have come to 
a standstill. All her inquiries had 
not even enabled her to find in the 
valley any man, woman or child 
who knew the fabulous hole ex- 
cept through tradition. After the 
glimpse she had had of the world 
above, she no longer spoke of seek- 
ing Gaura Dracului a la bonne 
aventure amongst its mazes. The 
mountains had baffled her for the 
moment; Baron Tolnay had failed 
her—as a guide: and yet, so keen 
was the interest which she felt in 
her father’s old manuscript, that 
as she now wandered beside the 
Djernis, it was Gaura Dracului 
alone which filled her thoughts. 
After having succeeded in rekind- 
ling the flame of interest in her 
father’s mind—after having been 
witness of the genuine disappoint- 
ment which the first failure had 
brought him,—she felt that now 
to abandon her project would be 
tame and spiritless. Something of 
obstinacy too—something of pug- 
nacity—may have served to fix 
the idea in her head. At school 
she had never tried for a prize 
without getting it; and she had 
no more idea of being beaten 
by these mountains than by her 
schoolfellows. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—THE BOHEMIAN. 


“ Now, if you ask me from what land I come——” 





—MORRIS, 





Meanwhile the last glow of sun- 
set had faded from the mountain- 
tops; and the voice of the river 
grew more mysterious in the sha- 
dow. Itcraved Gretchen perforce 
to listen to the songs it was sing- 
ing; and presently it seemed to 
her that the river was singing a 
song about Gaura Dracului—or 
was it her own thoughts that lent 
the words to the music? Gaura 
Dracului, and again Gaura Dra- 
cului, its bubbling voice pro- 
claimed. It grew more distinct; 
it grew more human and less watery, 
—till Gretchen, standing still to 
listen, could hear a man’s voice sing- 
ing somewhere close at hand :— 


“ Bats now sleep, 
Flowers peep, 
Red the dawn upon the hill. 
Wherefore art thou watching, lady ? 
Wherefore art thou watching still ? 
Beware, beware! 
Of Guara Dracului beware ! 


Flies the night ? 

Dawns the light ? 
Without him it dawns in vain. 
E’er another day have broken 
From the wars he comes again ; 

Then, then, 

He comes again ! 


Breezes sigh 
Far and nigh, 
Green the mountain, green the vale. 
Wherefore art thou weeping, lady ? 
Wherefore is thy cheek so pale ? 
Beware, beware ! 
Of Gaura Dracului beware ! 


Sighs the breeze ? 
Bud the trees ? 
Shines the summer sky till blue? 
Tears do blind me ; for my lover 
Calls me false, though I am true. 
False, false, 
Though I am true. 


Thunders growl, 
Storm-winds howl, 
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Death upon the blast doth ride. 
What is it thou seek’st, dark warrior— 
Seek’st thus in the forest wide? 
Beware, beware! 
Of Gaura Dracului beware! 


Blows the gale ? 

Storms the hail ? 
Nought I hear but fury’s ery ; 
For a grave I seek, a deep one, 
And therein my love must lie ; 

Deep, deep, 

My love must sleep. 


Clouds are rent, 
Tree-stems bent, 
Forked tongues of lightning pierce. 
Wherefore must thy love die, warrior ? 
Wherefore is thy eye so fierce? 
Fly, fly? 
There Gaura Dracului doth lie! 


Tears the blast ? 

Speeds it fast ? 
Nought I feel but fury’s sway ; 
For my love she hath betrayed me. 
Whilst I tarried far away. 

Far, far, 

Twas far away ! 


Spectres moan, 
Branches groan, 
Shrieks the death-crow: Thonshaltrue! 
For ’tis here thy lady sleepeth, 
Sleepeth with her heart so true ; 
Alas, alas ! 
In Gaura Dracului, alas!” ! 


Thus ran the plaintiff song, 
monotonous and melancholy, and 
the Djernis played a wild accom- 
paniment to the melodious voice 
of the singer. 

The singer? Yes; but where 
could he be? In the clouds ap- 
parently, for no human being was 
within eye-range. Where Gret- 
chen now stood, the valley was 
extremely narrow; but the rocks 
at the mountain base were broken 
up, and between these blocks 
small patches of Indian corn 
waved their array of broad blades, 
apples and cherry trees stood 
squeezed wherever space would 


permit, and despite their cramped 
positions had thrived so luxuriantly 
that a corner of thatched roof was 
all that betrayed the smothered 

farm hut. ‘ 

It was at the foot of one of 
the apple-trees that Gretchen’s gur- 
prise had brought her to a stand- 
still. Of the whole Roumanian 
song, she had understood nothin 
but the ever-recurring words o 
Gaura Dracului : they were enough 
to make her turn her eves eager 
and curiously about her, and finally 
above her; for from the branches 
of the apple-tree a shower of fresh 
scented ley now came rustling 
down upon her. | 

Raising her head, she perceived 
that the apple-tree, . curiously 
enough, was doing duty as a hay- 
stack. With its branches groaning 
under the double weight of green 
fruit and newly cut hay, the over- 
worked apple-tree did not look 
unlike some strange sort of giant 
toadstool sprung up in the shade 
of the rocks. 

“ The singer is up there,” thought 
Gretchen, as a renewed rustling 
swayed the branches above her 
head ; and for a moment she stood 
hesitating as to how to address 
him, for to address him she was 
resolved. 

Her hesitation was not long; 
calling all her linguistical powers 
to her aid, she raised her voice 
and hazarded a rather uncertain 
“ Bunje sara!” (Good evening). 

The rustling ceased, and a mo- 
ment’s silence followed; then a 
branch was bent aside, and a head 
which looked anything but a Rou- 
manian head, dived out of the 
green leaves. 

Gretchen had expected to see 
one of these dusky physiognomies 
with which the valley abounded. 





1In rendering this song, more attention has been paid to literal translation 
than to the exigencies of English versification. 
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but to her surprise she found her 

lance met by a pair of singularly 
clear blue eyes, which gazed at her 
with a sort of timid inquiry from 
out of a pale narrow face, sun- 
tanned in complexion, but of a 
curious delicacy in all its lines. 
Having made a rapid inspection, 
Gretchen decided that this man 
would serve her purpose. If this 
gentle-looking creature possessed 
the necessary knowledge, there 
surely could be no difficulty in 
bending him to her will. 

The blue eyes gazed at her full 
for some seconds, and then a sad 
and gentle voice answered her 
greeting with Guten Abend !” 

“German!” said Gretchen in 
astonishment. “Are you a Ger- 
man?” 

“T am a Bohemian,” said the 
man in the tree. “I come from 


near Choteborschwitz.” 
“Really ?” said Gretchen, much 


relieved ; for her first address had 
exhausted the entire stock of her 
Roumanian. “And how do you 
happen to be here?” 

“T was born here.” 

“Then how did your father come 
here?” 

“ My father also was born here.” 

“Oh,” said Gretchen, beginning 
to think that this was a rather 
strange sort of Bohemian; “and 
your grandfather, was he born here 
too?” 

The question seemed to agitate 
the man in the tree aera 4 
and the apple-tree branches caught 
the agitation from him and rustled 
noisily. 

’ No,” he said hurriedly, while 
his clear blue eyes clouded, “ my 

ndfather was not born here, 
ut he—died here.” The man 
nervously plucked off a leaf and 
tore it in two. 

“He was born at Choteborsch- 
witz, I suppose,” suggested Gret- 
chen. 
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“Yes, of course, where I come 
from.” 

“Have you been there much?” 

“T have never been there at all. 
I was born here, and have lived 
here all my life.’ 

“ And you call yourself a Bo- 
hemian. ?” 

He gazed down at her wonder- 
ingly with his straight blue eyes. 
“Of course I am a Bohemian; I 
come from near Choteborschwitz.” 

“Ts your wife a Bohemian too?” 
she asked, afraid of -having hurt 
this curious man’s feelings. 

<p 
e as 


Perhaps, after all, the 
timid creature might not 
easy to deal with as she had 
fancied ; there was a tenacity 
about his ideas which she had 
not expected to meet. 4 

He shook his head sadly. “I 
have got no wife; there is no wife 
for me here.” 

“Oh, but there must be,” said 
Gretchen, whose curiosity began to 
be piqued. 

The Bohemian shook his head 
again with the same gentle sub- 
dued melancholy. “I cannot af- 
ford the journey; my country is 
too far off.” 

“The journey! 
no women here?” 

Again from out of the frame of 
gree: leaves and unripe apples the 
clear eyes were fixed on her with 


But are there 


an expression of surprise and re- 


proach. 

“But they are Roumanians!” 
he said, in a tone which was only a 
gentler and softer edition of that 
in which the Englishman had pro- 
nounced the obnoxious “ Worm.” 
“How could I marry a Rou- 
manian ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Gretchen, 
rather puzzled, for she was not 
aware that to m a Roumanian 
is as much beneath a Bohemian’s 
dignity as to fish with worm is for 
an Englishman. ee 

R 








“My father fetched his wife 
from home,” went on the Bohe- 
mian. “He had more money than 
Ihave. It does not matter much,” 
he added, simply ; “ perhaps it is 
the wish of Providence that our 
family should die out; this place 
brings us no luck. 

“ And you live quite alone?” 

“My old mother lives with 
me; she has broken both her 
legs.” 

“ Poor woman 

“Oh, no; she is quite happy: 
she lies in bed and says her beads 
all day. She could not be more 
contented if she was at home in 
Bohemia, instead of in this strange 
land.” 

This picture of the household in 
the valley was not enlivening. 

“Why did your family settle 
here at all,’’ asked Gretchen, “ if 
they did not like the place?” 

“He was tempted by the Gov- 
ernment,’’ said the Bohemian look- 
ing not at Gretchen, but at his own 
apples. 

“Who was tempted?” 

“ My grandfather. The Govern- 
ment wanted a man of my nation 
to supply the visitors here with 
milk and butter. They promised 
him this farm if he would settle 
here; and the prospect of fortune 
dazzled him, for he loved money, 
my grandfather—he loved it more 
than his soul.” The Bohemian 
heaved a profound sigh. “ But the 
place brought him no luck. It 
would have been better for him 
had he never seen another land but 
his own, and never heard or spoken 
another language but his own Bohe- 
mian tongue.” 

It was evident that for some 
reason this grandfather was a sore 
point ; and afraid of having touched 
upon some painful family history, 
Gretchen left the subject for an- 
other. ; 
“But that song you have been 


'? 
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singing was not a Bohemian song,” 
she said ; “ it was Roumanian.” 

“ So it was,” conceded the man, 
as reluctantly as though he were 
apologising for his past perform. 
ance. “I have had to learn the 
language of this foreign land, just 
as I am obliged to have my milk 
carried by a foreign girl. ButI 
know plenty of Bohemian songs,” 
he added, promptly. 

“TI suppose so,” said Gretchen, 
rather apprehensively, for her ob- 
ject was not to hear Bohemian 
songs just then. “ But I wanted 
to ask whether you would trans- 
late for me the words you were 
singing ; I only understood two of 
them.”’ 

“Immediately, Fraulein.” His 
face disappeared among the leaves, 
the branches closed over him for a 
moment, in the next he had slid 
down the trunk, and stood before 
Gretchen. 

Unencumbered by the apple 
tree leaves, the strange refinement 
of this peasant was even more 
conspicuous. He was of middle 
stature, slight, fair-haired, and not 
looking much over thirty; though 
the melancholy grace which per- 
vaded his face, his manner, and his 
tone, made him look older in ex- 
pression. 

He removed his cap with a 

ture of courtesy that might al- 
most be called polished ; his move- 
ments and his voice were softened — 
and moderated as the manners of 
peasants rarely are. 

“It is only a foolish Roumanian 
song, Friulein,’”’ he observed, hav- 
ing translated to her the verses as 
she asked. 

“Foolish? _ Well, yes; all songs 
that are mixed up with love must 
be more or less foolish,” said 
Gretchen, whose fancy was taken 
by the song, despite the rs 
“But is there any foundation 
it? Is there any truth in it?” 
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The Bohemian shrugged his 
shculders. 

“T cannot say, Fraulein, whether 
there is any truth in it; if there 
is, it is not the fault of the Rou- 
manians,—for when they speak 
the truth, it is usually by accident. 
They do say that long ago a Roman 
soldier, believing that his lady-love 
had betrayed him, cast her down 
an abyss, and went mad when he 
discovered her innocence.” 

“Tt does well enough for a song, 
at any rate,” said Gretchen,—“ and 
the tunesuits the words.” 

“Did not the Fraulein say that 
she understood some of the words ?” 

“Yes; but only twoofthem. I 
do not speak Roumanian, but two 
of the words you sang were familiar 
to me.” 

“And which were those two 
words ?” he respectfully inquired. 

“Those which occur oftenest.” 
“Gaura Dracului?” he asked, 
—a little anxiously, it seemed to 
Gretchen. 

“Yes; Gaura Dracului.” 

The Bohemian twisted his straw 
hat between his hands, then put it 
on hishead nervously, and took it 
off again. 

“These are only silly old 
legends,” he exclaimed in haste. 
Those foolish Roumanian tales 
are not to be believed.” 

“But such a place as Gaura 
Dracului does exist?” asked 
Gretchen, keenly eyeing her in- 
former. 

“Why should such a place not 
exist?” answered the Bohemain, 
faintly. 

“ And do you know the place ?” 

He hesitated for a moment, and 
then, with his eyes fixed on a far- 
off patch of corn, he answered— 

“No, I do not.” 
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“Yes, you do,” said Gretchen,. 
gazing still attentively at the Bo- 
hemian, as he stood two paces 
from her, a foreground figure, 
— in pale touches and seen 
ull against the background of 
dark-green mountains, fast deep- 
ening to black in the gloom. 

The Bohemian looked from the 
corn-blades to the thatched-roof of 
his hut, from the roof to his apple- 
trees, from the apple-trees to his 
own feet, from these finally straight” 
into Gretchen’s face. He could 
not meet her eyes for a moment 
without speaking the truth. 

“God help me,” he said, “it is 
the first lie I have told in my life. 
Yes; I know the place.” 

“ And will you take me there ?” 
asked Gretchen, joyfully. 

“Take you there?” cried the 
man, starting back. “ Heilige 
Motter- Gottes of the Wunderbaum 
at Cheoteborschwitz! Not for all 
the gold that lies buried in that 
Devil’s hole !” : 

“ Gold ?” repeated Gretchen, for- 
getting her astonishment. at this 
sudden energy in the surprise of 
the revelation. “Is there gold 
in Gaura Dracului ?” Ra 

“ Thirty-eight Turkish gold-bags, 
one mateo roe fifty lives team 
nine hundred and ninety Russian 
roubles, five thousand Bejas Jir- 
milik”'—enumerated the Bohe- 
mian rapidly— “three golden 
chalices, seventeen golden neck- 
laces, and ear-rings as much as 
would fill three full grown skulls ; 
that was the list of which the last of 
the brigands confessed in the Arad 
prison.” 

“ Then it is a brigand’s treasure,” 
said Gretchen, somewhat bewil- 
dered by this dazzling list. “But 
how does the brigands’ treasure 











* The Turkish gold-bag (at 30,000 piastres) amounts to about £225 ; the 


(at 500 piastres) to about £3 15s. 
are worth 3s, 


oth the Russian rouble and the Bejas Jirmi 











come to be down the Devil’s 
hole?” 

“ Just because it 7s the Devil’s 
hole, Fraulein. The brigands knew 
well enough that they could find 
no safer hiding-place for their gold 
than this spot haunted by evil 
spirits. No one knows how they 
reached the bottom of the terrible 
place, or whether they knew some 
secret outlet which led to and from 
it. The story runs that the gold 
lies exposed bare and open to the 
light of day, ata spot where the 
_ mid-day sun strikes it daily.” 

“ But what good could they have 
of their treasure down there?” 
asked Gretchen, whom the whole 
as struck as deficient in 

or, SP 
he Bohemian gave a contemp- 
tuous laugh. 

“They were Roumanians, Frau- 
lein; and give only a silver-florin 
to a Roumanian, and he will bury 
it at once, as a dog buries a bone. 
Each of these brigands had pledged 
himself by the most horrible oaths 
never to touch the gold except in 
_— of the others. But the 

d was dispersed, and the last 
survivor died in prison at Arad 
two hundred years ago. The 
treasure was sought for, but never 
found.” 

Gretchen stood pensive; not a 
word of the story had escaped her, 
and with each of them her interest 
in the _— hole had steadily 
increased. 

“Will you show me the way 
there?” she asked again. 

It had grown too dark to judge of 
the Bohemian’s expression, but his 
voice betrayed renewed agitation. 

“ Heilige Jungfrau von Chote- 

~-——— 

Gretchen cut the exclamation 
short. 

“You call yourself a Bohe- 
mian,” she said, scornfully, “and 
you areas frightened by the fool- 
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ish superstition as any Roumanian 
could Me.” 

An instant change came over 
the man. He grew allat orice 
very quiet, and in a solemn whis- 
per he replied— 

“Frightened? Yes, Fraulein, I 
am frightened; but not of the 
devils: it is of the Heilige Jung- 
frau of the Choteborschwitz that I 
should be frightened, were I to 
show you that place.” 

“ Of Choteborschwitz ?” repeated 
Gretchen, at a loss to see any 
connection between a far-off Bo- 
hemian place of pilgrimage and the 
abyss among the mountains. 

he Bohemian had come a step 
nearer, and spoke still in a whisper, 
as though afraid that the chatter- 
ing Djernis should catch up his 
secret and publish it to the 
world. 

“ Fraulein,” he said, slowly, “I 
have made a vow “ 

“ Yes?’’ she asked, with strained 
attention. 

" Never to reveal the spot 
of Gaura Dracului.” 

She gazed at him searchingly 
and in silence. 

“And the reason of the vow?” 
she asked at last. 

“That I cannot revesl. My 
father made me swear it to the 
Blessed Virgin of the Wunder- 
baum at Choteborschwitz. I was 
only seven years old at the 
time.”’ 

“No vow made at that age 
could be binding.” 

“Every vow is binding, Friu- 
lein. You would not have me 
load my conscience with a broken 
oath?” and he looked at her with 
his beseeching blue eyes, as if en- 
treating her not to lay this bur- 
den of guilt upon his innocent 
soul. 

Baffled again ! She could scarcely 
believe it. What was she to do? 











How overcome these mysterious 
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obstacles which on every side en- 
compassed the discovery of Gaura 
Dracului ? The person who was 
willing to take her there was 
ignorant of the spot, and the _per- 
son who knew it was not willing 
to take her. 

“And yet I must find it!” she 
exclaimed aloud. 

“T cannot break my vow,” said 
the Bohemian, simply. 

She argued eloquently in the 
falling dusk, and the Bohemian 
listened patiently, opposing to the 
active attack nothing but a passive 
resistance, repeating only in his 
sad voice that he could not break 
his vow. The melancholy polite- 
ness of this gentle-spoken man was 
far more difficult to deal with than 
would have been the boorishness 
‘of a common peasant. It was 
hardly possible to find an answer 
to this despairing simplicity. 

He would guide her to any 
other place she wished, the poor 


“Yes, my dear, it is all very 
pretty,” said the Contessa Belita 
Francopazzi, sauntering along the 
arcades on the arm of her friend 
—* it is all excessively pretty, but 
I see no toilets.” 

The sleeve which rested on Gret- 
chen’s arm was a_ chef-d’euvre 
of fashionable elegance, the colour 
known in the Parisian world as 
fumée de cigarette, and the shape 
as petroleuse. The dress of which 


that sleeve was a part, expressed 
in the drapery of the tunic, in every 
inch of the volant a la nithiliste, in 
the lustre of each button, that it 
was a dress constructed and mo- 
delled after the highest laws of 
French taste. The wearer of this 
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CHAPTER XV.—DEVOTIONS AND EMOTIONS. 


“Yes, the fashion is the fashion.” 






man humbly explained; he would 
take her up every mountain in the 
neighbourhood—he would do any- 
thing except show her the way 
to Gaura Dracului. But nothing 
except Gaura Dracului would sat- 
isfy Gretchen. She coldly declined 
the proffered services, and with 
rising temper she declared that she 
would find the place without his 
help. 

“I hope to God that you will 
not, Fraulein; for that terrible 
spot will bring you no luck.” 

“T am not superstitious, though 
you may be,” called back the in- 
censed Gretchen over her shoulder, 
for she had already turned from 
him; and, without vouchsafing 
any answer to his timid “ Gaute 
Nacht, Fraulein,” she walked quick- 
ly along the homeward path, leay- 
ing the Bohemian standing alone 
under his apple-tree, and repeating 
mournfully to himself— 

“T cannot break my vow.” 


—Much Ado About Nothing. 


faultless costume was a tall, yel- 
low-skinned, vivacious Italian. She 
was not handsome; and devoid of 
this excess of elegance, it is im- 
possible to say whether she might 
not perhaps have been ugly. But 
she never was visible except en 


toilette; and when thus seen, it ~ - 


was not possible to fix your atten- 
tion on the wearer, so rapidly were 
your thoughts taken up by the in- 
tricacies of the toilet itself. The 
weaker sex fell down and adored, 
the stronger sex stood dazzled and 
bewildered. 

The woman was so entirely lost . 
sight of in the dress, that no one 
ever thought of criticising her 
features, any more than people 
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think of criticising the features of 
the figurine ona French fashion- 
plate; and if any one ever hap- 
sgpe to notice the proportions of 

r stature, it was only to remark 
that she made a good lay-figure 
for displaying the draperies of an 
elaborate dress. 

It was but yesterday that Belita 
had arrived, and already she was 
beginning to reproach Gretchen 
with her “heartless deception,” 
as she called it. Beside her there 
walked a small, pale, whiskerless 
man, carrying her parasol, and 
looking up with humble admir- 
ation into his wife’s face. 

“But it seems to me there are 
a good many toilets,” said Gret- 
chen, looking about her. 

“ Misericordia! those are not 
toilets; they are mere dresses. I 
shall leave this place to-morrow.” 

“Nonsense! you will not. Wait 
till Sunday—you may see some 
toilets in church; and then, after 
that, wait till Thursday—they 
dance in the Cursalon on Thurs- 
day.” 

“Do they? and they pray on 
Sunday! That may suit. I have 
a toilette de priere, designed ex- 
pressly for a kneeling posture, and 
with an abbesse train which is very 
effective. And for Thursday—let 
me see,—my Worth with the 
mother-o’-pearl embroidery would 
be the right thing; couleur jambe 
de nymphe,—not the ordinary 
shade, you know, but the new 
tint: jambe de nymphe emue.” 

The arcade at this hour held all 
the essence of fashionable life un- 
der its Byzantine columns. Every 
bench was occupied, every shop was 
plying a busy trade; voices ran 

igh, and, as a sort of harmonious 
background to this foreground of 
discord, the variations of a Servian 
Stolo floated out through the open 
door of the Oursalon. 


“Who is that bowing to you?” 
asked Belita, as a large black hat 
came off to Gretchen. Dr. Ko. 
kovics was passing with a pack- 
et of lottery-tickets in one hand, 
and a roll of tinsel-paper in the 
other, but had found time to exe- 
cute an eloquent bow and direct a 
languishing glance towards Gret- 
chen. The glance did not escape 
Belita’s attention. 

“ Touche au ceur ?” she inquired. 
“Ah, I thought so; and now, my 
dear, that brings me to the question 
I wanted to ask. Margherita”— 
this more solemnly—* how stand 
your chances of fortune ?” 

“They could not stand better,” 
was the perfectly ready answer, in 
which rung an unmistakable tri- 
umph. “In the first place, as I 
told you, Draskées——” 

“Oh, spare me Draskécs! That 
sleepy lawyer of yours will nev- 
er ”? 

“The sleepy lawyer, it so hap- 
pens, is down at Draskoecs at this 
very moment; who knows what he 
may do there? And, Belita, in the 
second place 2 

“Here is another hat coming 
off,” interrupted Belita. ‘“ Who is 
this ?” 

Gretchen had no time to answer, 
for Baron Tolnay was already close. 
He stopped, as a matter of course; 
there was an introduction, in which 
the Conte was forgotten by every- 
body, and then Baron Tolnay 
turned to walk once down the 
arcades with them. 

“TI wish it could be more than 
once,” he said, with a sigh, “ but I 
have business this afternoon. Tire- 
some business! never so tiresome 
as when it robs me of such pleas- 
ure!” 

The turn down the arcades did 
not occupy more than three min- 
utes, but these three minutes were 
put to good use by Belita. In the 
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first minute she suspected the truth, 
in the second she was certain of it, 
in the third she mentally analysed, 
dissected, summed up, and approved 
of the case. 

“ My dear child,” she broke out, 
when, after much outspoken regret, 
Baron Tolnay had bowed himself 
off—‘‘ my dear child, is that what 
you meant by ‘thesecond place’?” 

“ Yes,” said Gretchen, in an en- 
tirely matter-of-fact tone. “ Baron 
Tolnay is in the second place.” 

“Then I should certainly put 
him in the first; the cut of his 
coat is simply divine. He is the 
omnipotent Baron who reigns in 
the valley, is he not? Yes? I 





thought so. This is a perfect — 
to have gained; only—only Mar- 
gherita . 


“Only what ?” 

“Only you have not gained him 
yet. Oh, I have good eyes, my 
child; I can read a man at a glance, 
and Baron Tolnay is what I should 
calla slippery man. Yes, just be- 
cause of those fiery eyes ; they have 
had much practice, those eyes— 
frequent practice and hot practice. 
Don’t look discouraged, Bambina; 
though no other woman has caught 
him yet, there is no reason why 
_ should not catch this light- 

earted Baron. If you can, it will 
be a triumph!” 

There was a moment’s silence as 
the two women walked on, arni in 
arm. Gretchen’s cheek was slightly 
flushed, but her lips remained locked, 
for no suitable answer occurred to 
her, and it would not have done 
to betray to Belita that which she 
did not like to confess to’ herself— 
namely, that her vanity wassmarting 
sorely under the doubt thus thrown 
upon the conquest which she had 
looked on as complete. The seed, un- 
known to herself, was already grow- 
ing fast. “If I can, it will bea tri- 


umph!” it echoed in her secret heart. 
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“ Yes; atriumph,” repeated Bel- 
ita, as her friend did not speak; 
“but it will require management. 
It will require also a little of what 
people call ‘ flirtation.’ Not a bad 
thing in its way, though I never 
cared for it myself—my toilets 
did not give me time to cultivate 


-the accomplishment; but I dare- 


say, in countries where your mar- 
riages are not arranged for you, it 
may sometimes be useful. Such 
eyes as yours, however, are almost 
too dangerous for the game; and I 

reeive with anxiety that you 

now how to raise and lower that 

silken curtain with a terrible effect.” 

“Only as a necessary part of 
the process,” Gretchen hastened to 
reply; and then went on to ex- 
plain that, from her point of view, 
flirtation, together with dancing, 
social gatherings, and peri 
visits, ranged as a certain set o 
means, through which help a cer- 
tain end was to be reached. It 
appeared further from the tone of 
her apology, that what charms she 
possessed were regarded in, the 
same light; and that her eyes, her 
complexion, and her hair were 
valued by her only so far as they 
represented a certain amount of 
capital to be judiciously invested. 

Belita listened, and burst out 
laughing. “ You are wasting your 
trouble, child. What is the use: 
of putting on those little strong- 
minded airs with me? _ You know 
you only do so in order to kee 
up your reputation for logic. 
am not in the least convinced, and 

ain I say that flirtation may not 
be a bad thing—in moderation ; 
only I fancy that it is easily over- 
done, and I hope, Margherita, that 
you do not overdo it?’ 

“ But have I not ——— my- 
self? Why do you ask again?” 

“ Because, my child, I have been 
a little uneasy about you since that 
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letter—you know which,—that 
phrase about there being only one 
woman.” 

“Oh, don’t tell me that again,” 
eried Gretchen, putting her hands 
to her ears. 

“Misericordia! what a temper! 
Well, never mind, Bambina. I 
meant to preach; but seeing that 
you are on the right road after all, 

defer my ‘sermon. Mind, you 
must give me carte blanche for the 
trousseau—that is all I stipulate ; 
and, of course, you must visit us in 
Italy. I hope weshall not quarrel. 
I will tell you what you must not 
do if we are not to quarrel.” 

“Flirt with your husband!” 
suggested Gretchen, 

“No my dear child; you may 
flirt with my husband as much as 

ou like, but you must not dress 

tter than I do. My friendship 
is very strong, but it is not quite 
strong enough for that.” 

“ If that is all, our bond shall be 
immortal.” 

“ By-the-by, what do you think 
of Ludovico ?”’ asked Belita, shrug- 
ging her left shoulder towards the 

nte, who had dropped behind, 
and who appeared quite satisfied 
with gazing up at the back of his 
wife’s coiffure. 

“He seems very fond of you,” 
said Gretchen. 

“ Margherita ! I am surprised at 
ou! I don’t mean that; I mean 
is height. Ah, that is the one point 

I envy you in! You two will be 
a perfect match. You have no 
notion what difficulties I have 
about Ludovico’s hats. I can’t 
find them tall enough, and I can’t 
find them to fit tight on his head. 
Just the one which became me 
best, which almost put us on the 
level, was blown away on the 
Danube. I must try the hat-shops 
here. Ah, there is a good hat, 
a wideawake, and coming off to 


oe too. Another acquaintance?” 
he Contessa sighed regretfully, 
“ Ludovico can never, never wear 
a wideawake: it would be perfect 
for setting off my bonnet, but it 
would cost him half a head in 
stature. Pazienza! Everybody 
has a cross to bear in this world.” 

Mr. Howard was passing, and it 
was he whose wideawake had been 
removed to Gretchen, for it was 
some time now since this English- 
man had got over the disadvantage 
of his new friend having a sister, 
And more than this, he had been 
admitted into the secret of Gaura 
Dracului, and had developed an 
interest and energy which exactly 
suited Gretchen. Not that Mr. 
Howard, in his own language, cared 
a rush for historical investigation, 
nor for the idea of a black abyss 
without bottom; but the thought 
of being baffled by a set of foreign 
fellows was enough to set his 
British pugnacity in arms. He 
promised Adalbert, while he nearly 
crushed the sick man’s hand be- 
tween his two, that the place 
should be found, even though he 
had to knock down a few Rov- 
manians en route. In the mean- 
time, he cultivated Kurt’s society, 
using him as a confident in whose 
ears to pour his daily stock of 
grievances. To-day the accumula- 
tion was larger than usual, but it 
was not until later in the afternoon 
that he came across the listener 
he required. “ Do you know what 
they have done to me?” said Mr. 
Howard, walking up to Kurt with- 
out further preamble and _ button- 
holing that young man. 

Kurt confessed his ignorance. 

“They have sent me Shake- 
speare to read,” snorted Mr. 
Howard, “and Longfellow. Did 
you ever hear of such an insult? 
I suppose I may expect a spelling- 
book next.” 





“ Who is the offender?” 

“That wretched little Dr. Funk; 
and what he means by it, I cannot 
imagine. He looked quiet and un- 
assuming enough ; I should never 
have suspected him of such—such 

ross insolence.” 

“Perhaps he meant it well,” 
suggested Kurt. 

“Tf you had seen the note he 
had the audacity to send along 
with it, you would not think so. 
‘Sir, as you give yet three months 
to our mountains, I dare to offer 
yuu some distracting lecture, and 
addre-sed— ‘Lord Hovart, Esq.’ 
I put it to you as a man, whether 
that is not hard? The whole thing 
is a hoax, you know. If it were 
not for my wife Lady Blanche 
Howard’s health, I should have 
nothing more to say to that doc- 
tor. And Shakespeare is not all; 
my temper has never before been 
tried tosuch an extent. Take my 
tub in the morning: what have 
I to undergo every day? I say, 
‘Give me a tub of cold water.’ 
Can anything be simpler? Do 
you know what they do? They 
give me a little tepid water in a 
foot-bath. I despatch the foot- 
bath, and ask for a tub. Next 
day I get a narrow barrel four feet 
high, smelling all over of salt her- 
ring. I can’t get into that, you 
know, for I don’t happen to have 
been educated as an acrobat. I 
explain myself clearly then,—too 
clearly, it seems, for the result is, 
that my room has become an exhi- 
bition of all sorts of water-hold- 
ing vessels : there are low tubs and 
high tubs standing in unexpected 
places at all hours of the day; I 
dare not make a step without 
looking before me. Yesterday I 
stumbled over one and flooded 
the passage. The waiter and the 
housemaids appear six timesa day, 
with a grin and inquiry whether 
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I don’t want more Wasser? Was- 
ser, Wasser, Wasser, is being dinned 
in my ears from morning to night. 
When are you going to try the 
hills again ?” 

Kurt was accustomed to these 
sudden transitions of ideas. “ Not 
while this heat lasts. And when 
are you going to try the river ?” 

“ When there is a little water in 
it.” 

To Kurt’s uninitiated eye there 
seemed to be a good deal of water 
in the river, but Mr. Howard de- 
clared that there was none. 

The hills were continually in 
Gretchen’s thoughts; but they 
were unfeasible for the moment, 
and a more immediate object oc- 
cupied her. Belita had persuaded 
Madam Mohr to take Gretchen 
to the Cursalon on Thursday even- 
ing, when there was to be dancing. 
Baron_Tolnay had supported the 
idea, and Ascelinde had consented. 
“Come to me to-morrow after- 
noon,” the Contessa said to her 
friend, “and I will show you m 
jambe de nymphe silk.” Accord- 
ingly, Gretchen went, but enter- 
ing, she found Belita pale, and 
wringing her hands with an emo- 
tion of which Gretchen had scarcely 
thought her capable. 

“You find me dishevelled and 
despairing,” said Belita to her 
visitor. 

“ Has anything happened ?” 

“Eh, sictro/ a misfortune has 
happened.” 

“To the Conte ?” 

“Oh, not to him;I have sent 
him to the telegraph office’ 

- “To whom, then ?” 

“But to me, to my Worth 
dress. My dear child, imagine the 
scene which has just taken place. 
I begin to unpack it—the dress I 
am to wear on Thursday. I knew 
it was in box No. 9. I open box 
No. 9, and there lies the y; it 
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was like seeing the face of an old 
friend. I lift it tenderly—ah, 
so tenderly—and put it on the 
bed ; then I return for the skirt. I 
cannot believe my eyes as I look 
into the box, for the skirt is not 
there. I call my maid. ‘ Mari- 


etta,) I say as calmly as I can, . 


‘where is my jambe de nynphe 
silk skirt?” She suggests box No. 
13. A minute later she returns as 

e as a sheet, and says, ‘ No. 13 
is not there.’ ‘Not where” I ask. 
‘Not here in our rooms; not here 
at all—not come to the Hercules 
Baths!’ Margherita, can you un- 
derstand my sensations? can you 
feel for my sufferings?” The Con- 
tessa had risen as she reached the 
climax, but now sat down again, 
wringing her hands as before ; as 
before,despairing and dishevelled— 
that is to say clothed in a perfect- 
ly got-up robe de chambre, whose 
details were more elaborate than the 
visiting dresses of ordinary mor- 
tals, and with a négligé cap of real 
lace perched upon her head. 

- Wear something else,” said 
Gretchen, unfeelingly. 

“ My dear child, T hints nothing 
else.” 

“Wear that lilac,” pointing to 
a rich satin. 

“Impossible! that dress needs 
a combination of circumstances. 
It can be worn only in the foyer 
of a large theatre in the height of 
the season, and on the evening of 
a premiere.” 
“That dirty-white, then, might 
do.” 

“That is not dirty-white, my 
dear child; that is the newest 
fashionable shade—brebis égarée. 
But it is only a standing dress—it 
is not meant to sit down in; and 
really, in this heat I do not feel 
equal to standing a whole evening.” 

“ That dark silk, then.” 

“That Carmélite? Why, that 


is a tollette de caréme; you taste 
fried fish and maigre soup merely ‘oe 
by looking at it. No,” said the 
Contessa, “my Worth dress wags 
the dress for the occasion. Poor 
Ludovico! I do not blame him; 
he is as much in despair as I am, 

I. have sent him to telegraph to 
every station on the road, but I 
have little hope of recovering it 
in time. No,’ with another sigh, 
“it isnot on Thursday that my 
hopes are now fixed ; it is on Sun- 
day. Woe to you if you have 
deceived me about the toilets in 
church!” 

Sunday came in due time— 
a broiling hot Sunday, when the 
sun, hanging in the quivering sky, 
glared down upon the rocks and 
made the cold Djernis warm. Be- 
lita’s toilette de pritre was a little 
oppressive in this weather, but she 
could be heroic in moments like 
this. The point to be aimed at 
on such a day, as she explained to 
Gretchen ‘while resolutely making 
her way down the old street to- 
wards the Latir chapel at the end, 
was not so much to be cool, as to 
look it. The Latin chapel stood at 
the spot where, centuries ago, the 
old temple of Hercules had stood 
in the time of the Romans. The 
Conte in the tallest of hats, car- | 
ried his wife’s prayer-book after 
her. Gretchen was with them; for 
when the decisive moment came, 
Madame Mohr, trembling at the 
idea of crossing that burning space, 
had become imbued with a sudden 
desire to sit beside poor Adalbert. 
“T really do not feel up to the 
exertion,” she had said with digni- 
fied melancholy ; “I shall not at- 
tempt to leave the house to-day.” 

The church-goers had reached 
the steps which lead up to the 
chapel. 

“Does my tunic fall in good 
folds ?” asked Belita of her friend, 
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pausing half-way up the steps, and 
throwing an anxious glance over 
her draperies. 

To the left of the chapel the 
wooden bank sloped upwards, dark- 

een against the clear blue sky ; 

m below on the right the sound 
of rushing water came up where 
the Djernis tossed moaning over 
its stony bed. 

“ Oh, quite right,” said Gretchen, 
looking the other way. 

“You are not attending,” said 
Belita, with displeasure; “ you are 
looking out for Baron Tolnay, in- 
stead of telling me about my 
tunic.” 

“Oh, your tunic does not need 
me, you vainest of all Contessas ; 
the folds fall smoother than any 
moonbeams.”’ 

“Then let us come and pray,” 
said the Contessa, with a sigh of 
satisfaction ; and they disappeared 
together within the shade of the 
chapel. 

The chapel was small and 
crowded, the toilette de pritre fitted 
very tightly, and at the end of 
three-quarters of an hour, the Con- 
tessa was glad to emerge from her 
bench, and to exchange the stuffy 
air even for the roasting sun out- 
side. 

“You have deceived me,” was 
the first thing she said, apparently 
the upshot of her devotions ; “ there 
was not a toilet in church.” 

Gretchen made no answer; she 
was gazing curiously at something 
in the street. 

“What are you looking at?” 
asked Belita, standing on the 
steps and unfurling her grey silk 
parasol. 

“Can it be?” said Gretchen. 
“No, it cannot be—yes, it is—it is 
mamma.” 

_ “Misericordia! so it is! Com- 
ing down the street without a 
bonnet. My dear child, what does 
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this mean? Your mother declared 
herself too. weak to leave the house 
to-day, and here she comes in a 
dress which ought never to have 
been seen in public, and without a 
bonnet.” 


“She has got something in her 
hand,” said Gretchen, pressing for- 
ward. 


“A piece of paper,’ said Belita. 

“A letter,” suggested the Conte, 
humbly. 

“She is laughing,” said Gretchen. 

“No, she is crying.” 

“T think she is doing both,” 
said Ludovico. 

They had got near enough to 
the approaching figure to perceive 
a strange tumult of expression on 
Ascelinde’s features. She advanced 
towards them with the step of a 
tragedy heroine her skirt trailin 
heavily in the dust, her uncovere 
head exposed to the beating sun, 
while with the fixity of a stage- 
gesture she held out a sheet of 
writing towards the approaching 
party. Her eyes shone in a sort 
of intoxication, like the eyes of 
a queen who has been newly 
crowned. 

“ What has happened, mamma?” 
asked Gretchen. “ What is that 
letter?” 

“Embrace me, my daughter,” 
said the mother, superbly opening 
her arms. “Come, let us return 
thanks for the greatness of this 
blessing ;” and she dragged Gret- 
chen forward towards the chapel. 
“Ah, have they closed it already ?” 
—for just this instant the key 
grated in the lock, and the sac- 
ristan tripped down the steps, light 
of heart, baslek shut up devotion 
for another week. 

“That is a letter from Dr 
Komers,” said Gretchen, as she 
caught sight of the writing. 

“Have you had good or bad 
news?” inquired Belita. 
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“Good!” said Ascelinde, in 
atone of passionate grief. “ Dr 
Komers is a villain, a heartless 
unconscientious man,” she added, 
in the same breath. 

“Mamma!” cried Gretchen, 
beginning to tremble, she knew 
not why. 

“Who is Dr Komers?” asked 
Belita. “Is that the sleepy 
lawyer?” 

“ He is a lawyer, at any rate,” 
said Gretchen; “but whether 
sleepy or not, this letter will per- 
haps tell us.” 

“ He is the family adviser,” said 
Ascelinde; “but he is without 
conscience and without heart, and 
I—I am the happiest woman in the 
world ;” and suddenly producing a 
handkerchief with an embroidered 
monogram and coronet, she burst 
into tears before their eyes. 

Of the whole party, Gretchen 
alone retained presence of mind. 
Leading her mother to a retired 
bench, she proceded to do the only 
rational thing that was to be done 
—namely, to extract from Madame 
Mohr’s fingers the letter, on which 
several enormous tear-drops had 
already splashed. With the eyes 
of the Conte and Contessa upon 
her, Gretchen read aloud the fol- 
lowing communication :— 


“Hapwaza, July 7th. 


“ Dear MapAm,—lI reached this 
five days ago, and send these few 
lines in hurry to give you a strange 
piece of news. There being onl 
one post a day from this tise t 
am forced to be very short in order 
to catch it: I can do no more than 
state the facts without details. I 
have, quite by accident and in the 
most extraordinary manner, come 
upon a will, which, though roughl 
drawn out, is indisputably valid, 


signed by your grandfather,—by 
reason of which will Draskécs now, 
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ok Bees the possibility of a doubt 
belongs to your brother Alexius: 
though it will take a few weeks 
before his rights are established. 
I am truly sorry for any disappoint- 
ment which you may feel, and 
hope you may not be disagreeabl 

touched. A detailed account shal] 
be forwarded shortly. At this 
moment I am called home by news 
of my sister’s illness.—Yours truly, 

“ VINCENZ KomeEnrs.” 


“ Draskécs is won,” said Gret- 
chen, looking up with a slight flush 
on her face. 

“ Felicisco!” cried Belita, ex- 
ultantly ; “I would embrace you, 
my dear child, if it were not for 
my sleeves.” 

“ Felicisco !”’ repeated the small 
Conte, like an echo. 

“But it is not ours,” sobbed 
Madame Mohr. “It would have 
been ours if I had not allowed 
myself to be persuaded out of it 
by Dr. Komers. He may well be 
sorry for the disappointment which 
I feel, as it is his fault alone. To 
think that the home of my an- 
cestors might have beeh ours for 
ten thousand florins! I shall never 
have such a chance again.” 

It was a delicate point to deter- 
mine whether condolences or con- 
gratulations were the most appro- 
priate for the occasion. 

The Conte looked at his wife for 
instructions, but Belita looked at 
nothing but her friend. Gretchen’s 
face was still flushed, her eyes were 
shining. It was more to herself 
than to the others that she said, 
half aloud, “So, after forty-three 
years, it is he who ended it.” 

“What a triumph! ” burst out 
Ascelinde, with kindling eyes; 
“but there is no merit in finding a 
will when once it is there.” 

“Only that nobody else found 
it,” said Gretchen 
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“The family glory is retrieved. 
Dear Alexius! I shall never for- 
give Dr. Komers. It is the hap- 
piest day in my life. Ah, but 
—if Draskécs were ours!” 

The struggle between smiles and 
tears, between triumph and dejec- 
tion, was so violent, that Gretchen 
thought itadvisable quickly to 
regain the privacy of their apart- 
ments. Arrived there, the first 
thing that Ascelinde did was, with 
the help of the whole family, to 
write out a telegram of felicitation 
to her brother Alexius, and then 
burst into violent sobs as soon as 
it was gone. Till evening closed, 
and her weary head sank down 
on her pillow, Madame Mohr con- 
tinued to vacillate between the 
extremes of passionate joy and 
frantic grief. Glances of triumph 
were quenched in tears; phrases 
begun in lamentations rose to 
exultant speeches. A bitter drop 


fell into the glass in which she 
was drinking her brother’s health. 
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Alexius was alternately designated 
as the most exalted of mortals, and 
the unworthy inheritor of so much 
magnificence. The memory of her 
guardian Josika was treated some- 
times with veneration, sometimes 
with abhorrence. On one pee 
only did the agitated Ascelinde 
remain firm—persistent abuse of 
the family lawyer. All the evils 
and none of the goods of her posi- 
tion were to be attributed to Dr. 
Komers. He had misguided her 
by advice; he gave no details 
about this mysterious will; he was 
leaving the olaas instead of remain- 
ing there to guard hex brother's 
interests—alas! that they were 
not her own! “ And,” said As- 
celinde, coming to this climax reg- 
ularly at the end of every hour’s 
talking, “he does not even take 
the trouble to mention how many 
years ago my guardian died.” 

It was the happiest and the 
— miserable day in Ascelinde’s 
life. 
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Stanor Dupre is one of the best 
known of Italian sculptors. His 
works are pointed out to the trav- 
eller in many places where they 
stand in comparison with the great- 
est works at least of the old 
Italian masters, and his influence 
upon modern art in this particular 
domain has been great. If any 
living artist has a right to be list- 
ened to respectfully when he speaks 
of the principles and processes of 
the work to which he has dedicat- 
ed his life, he is the man who 
should command our attention. 
Through a period of so many 
changes, in which so many new 
forces have come into being, dur- 
ing which his country has been so 
entirely reorganised—its very con- 
stitution and forms of existence 
altered—he has lived and laboured 
with never failing energy, with an 
aim’ entirely undiverted by the 
great events going on around him, 
in his own particular sphere. The 
successes he has attained in that 
sphere, and the influence he has 
had upon contemporary art in Italy, 
may be matters somewhat difficult 
to make clear to the general reader ; 
for Signor Dupré’s great works are 
all, or almost all, in his own coun- 
try, and it is there that his influ- 
ence has told most. But the auto- 
biography of a lively, sincere, and 
vigorous mind, full of interest in 
life, and warmly devoted to an 
object worthy of the highest exer- 
tion, possesses claims upon human 
attention, which are more irresist- 
ible even than art. The book be- 
fore us, in which his experiences 
are set forth, in a translation not 
only wonderfully true and accurate. 


but which has preserved much of 
the native ease and spirit of the 
original, is one in which the reader, 
even if indifferent to art, will find in- 
terest and pleasure. Signor Dupré 
though his name sounds rather 
French than Italian,is a typicalTus- 
can,with all the homely humour,the 

uips and jests that have made the 

lorentine workshops merry from 
the time of Giotto. He belongs, 
as near asis possible in the much 
altered conditions of this time, to 
the same class and the same atmos- 
phere as those in which the old 
stout-hearted workmen of the arts 
developed into greatness without 
knowing it, without alteration 
either of their habits or surround- 
ings. Rising, as if he had been 
born in the fifteenth instead of the 
nineteenth century, out of the bot- 
tega of the wood-carver into the 
sculptor’s studio, there is no dan- 
dyism of art about him, no struggle 
to rise in the world, no aim except 
the honest and noble one of doing 
his best and highest at all times, 
and growing in knowledge of the 
principles as well as the meth- 
ods of execution by which his art 
should most fitly be pursued. To 
rise in the world is a fine thing 
—it is the chief object even of 
genius, in these days; but there 
can be little doubt that it is far 
more interesting and amusing to 
read about the primitive artist who 
has no ambition that way, whose 
mind is too much absorbed in the 
success of his statue to think 
whether or not he is sufficiently 
taken notice of in Society or asked 
to dinner by the right people. The 
Florence in which Signor Dupré 
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writes might be the Florence of 
those grandest days when Giotto 
and his workmen were not ashamed 
of the shop, or when Botticelli 
hung up a ber to put his earn- 
ings in, from which all the com- 
rades were free to take a handful 
of coins as they wanted them. 
There is even, indeed, something 
in this modern artist, though un- 
like in every moral quality, which 
reminds us now and then of that 
old swashbuckler, that quite dis- 
respectable, bragging, lying, swag- 
gering dare-devil of a Benvenuto, 
whose delicate genius and amusing 
blackguardism have been the ad- 
miration of the world for a couple 
of centuries. Different in ever 

moral attribute, a devoted husband, 
a fond father, a blameless citizen, 
the Florentine sculptor of the pres- 
ent day has yet a whimsical re- 
semblance to him of old. They 
are of the same naif, robust, and 
pertinacious race, with the same 
fervour of personal life, the same 
impulses and excitements. It is 
true that where Benvenuto had al- 
ways his dagger handy, and spared 
nobody that came in his way, our 
good Sor Giovanni has nothing 
worse to tell us of himself than a 
passing box on the ear bestowed 
upon an impudent varlet in a 
crowd. Ina literary point of view, 
however, we can say nothing better 
for the irreproachable autobio- 
grapher of modern times than that 
his narrative is almost as interest- 
ing and amusing as his unscrupu- 
lous predecessor's wild story, and 
breathes of the same atmosphere, 
though the lawlessness and licence 
are gone. 

Giovanni Dupré was born in 
Sienna in 1817, the son of a poor 
carver in wood, neither clever nor 
successful. Life had fallen to a 
very low level in those days after 
the Napoleonic passion had sub- 
sided, and Italy, fallen back into 
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the old bonds, was weary with ex- 
haustion and hopelessness ; but yet 
there was this advantage of the 
grand-dukes, that they were good 
in a way for art. Dupré the elder 
had bits of work to do in various 
shops, now at Florence, now at 
Sienna, to which latter place both 
he and his wife belonged; but he 
earned very little, and the family ~ 
was very poor, especially when 
want of comfort produced quarrels 
and partial separation. The mother 
lived-in Florence with her children, 
the father went where he could 
et work, taking with him poor 
ittle Giovanni, the eldest boy, who 
felt to the bottom of his heart his 
separation from his mother, but 
did his best to make life bearable 
by childish ventures in art, im- 
proving upon the coloured red and 
green stucco purrots sold in the 
streets, and trying to copy figures 
out of prints, working late and 
early, “my little head on fire” 
with the vague fermentings of 
creative power. His little troubles 
at this period are told with won- 
derful feeling. One of the masters 
to whose shop he was sent struck 
him when he spoiled his work, tell- 
ing him that he would always be 
an ass, even when he had a beard 
on his chin. Another, still more 
cruel, took out of his hand an 
eaglet with thunderbolts in its 
claws, which the little fellow had 
been set to model, and “dashed 
it to the ground, breaking it to 
atoms in spite of the thunderbolts. 
Viewed from this long distance of 
time, his scene has a somewhat 
comic character,” he says, “ and 
must seem especially so to one who 
hears it described. But for me, a 
poor little boy, anxious to learn 
and get on, so as to lighten as far 
as possible the burden on my father 
—who, r man, earned little, 
and of that little was obliged to 
send a portion to his family in 
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Florence—it was quite another 
thing; and though I felt within 
myself. that I was not a complete 
donkey, still to see my work thrown 
thus brutally on the ground was so 
painful to me that it took away all 
my little strength.” 

The poor child was badly cared 
for, badly fed—had to get up in the 
early mornings and go with his 
father to the shop, while sitting 
5 Bag night to copy and carve 

r his own quick-coming fancies, 
until he dropped to sleep over his 
neil. On one occasion the long- 
ing that he had to see his mother 
— so strong, and the repeated 
isappointments of this hope so bit- 
ter, that he could bear it no longer. 
He had been told that he should 
be taken to see her at Easter; but, 
on the eve of Easter, he discovered 
that his father had no intention of 
going. They were then at Siena, 
and the rest of the family in 
Florence. 


“ Now, however, my patience gave 
way before my loving desire to see 
my mother; and without saying a 
word, I rose early and ran away from 
the house. Passing out of the Porta 
Camollia, I set off on my walk with 
only a bit of bread in my pocket, in 
the boyish hope of reaching my desti- 
nation the same day, and so passing 
my Easter with my mother, without 
reflecting that, by so doing, I should 
pass it neither with my father nor my 
mother. I was about nine years old, 
and walked on with courage beyond 
my strength. So great was my desire 
to get to Florence, that I passed 
Staggia and Poggibonsi without feel- 
ing tired ; but near Barberino—which 
is about twenty miles from Siena, and 
half-way to Florence—my mind mis- 
gave me that I should not be able to 
arrive in Florence that evening; and 
then my strength abandoned me, and 
I was so overcome with fatigue that 
I could not get up from a little wall 
on which I had seated myself to rest. 
Ihad nota penny. No carts or car- 
riages were passing that way, It was 
Easter, and every one was at home 


resting for his holiday; and I, there 
I was alone in the middle of the road 
oppressed with weariness and remorse 
for having left my father in such 
anxiety. At times I hoped that he 
might come after me with a carriage 
to take me up, and I quite resigned my- 
self to a sound beating; but even this 
hope was vain, and I had to continue 
my walk, How many sad thoughts 
— one after another through m 
ittle tired head! What will my 
mother. who is expecting us, do or 
say? What will my dabbo think, left 
alone, and not knowing where I am? 
He will be certainly looking for me, 
and asking after me from every one 
in Siena. What will become of me 
in the middle of the road if night 
overtakes me? This thought gave 
strength and energy to my will, and 
ou I went. I don’t think that I was 
‘rightened: At length my strength 
was exhausted; the sun began to set; 
I was seven or eight miles from San 
Casciano, and I could not be certain 
of arriving even there to pass the ' 
night. I stopped at a wretched little 
house to rest, and asked for a glass of 
water. A man, a woman, and several 
children were eating. They asked me 
where I came from, and I told them. 
With expressions of compassion, espe- 
cially from the woman, they gathered 
round me, gave me some bread, a 
hard-boiled egg, and a little wine, and 
I thanked them with emotion. They 
wanted me to stay with them until 
the next day—and tired out as I was 
I should have stayed and accepted 
their kindly offer; but at this moment 
a vettura for Florence passed by, and 
with my eyes full of tears I told them 
how infinitely grateful I should be if 
I could be allowed to fasten myself 
in any way on to the carriage. The 
driver, who had stopped to get a glass 
of wine, seeing the state I was in, and 
hearing my story from these good 
country people, took me up on the 
box by his side, and carried me to 
Florence, where we arrived in less 
than three-quarters of an hour, an 
hour after nightfall. As my mother 
and the other children lived in Via 
Toscanelli, when we were near the 
Sdrueciolo de’ Pitti the good driver 
set me down there. I descended from - 
the box and ran,—no, I could not run, 
for my feet were swollen, and my 
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sides numb, but my heart was glad, 
exultant, and throbbing. I knocked ; 
my mother came to the window and 
saw me, but she did not recognise me 
until I spoke, and then she gave a 
scream and came down.” 


Babbo (a word which corresponds 
to daddy) pursuing, arrived next 
day with threats of a whipping ; 
but the mother interposed, and poor 
little Nanni was let off on humbl 
begging pardon. He was left wit 
the mother he loved and sent to a 
shop in Florence to learn his trade, 
where the eager little soul, devoted 
to his work, and always spe 
menting, drawing,and carving little 
heads, never idle, pleased every- 
body. There was no luxury to be 
found in the crowded little house 
inhabited by this poor family, where 
penury and labour reigned. The 

r mother was blind, or almost 
blind, incapable of needlework, and 
gained a scanty living m buying 
and selling old clothes. The eldest 
of the children, a pretty young girl, 
died the same year—the younger 
brother had to learn his trade in a 
charity school; but in spite of all 
these difficulties “I was light- 
hearted,” says the  story-teller. 
There were plenty of casts to draw 
from, and good-nature and kindness 
abouthim. He hada little library 
of seven or eight books which he 
kept in a box, thinking “that all 
books were good—good because 
they were printed—and not only 
good at home, but good everywhere 
else; and so I used to take my 
books to read in church during the 
Mass,” One Sunday his master 
saw him devoutly poring over the 
‘History of the Pazzi Conspiracy,’ 
while the sacred office was going 
on in Sant’ Jacopo, and gave him 
to understand that this was not an 
appropriate study for the place and 
moment. Thus the little fellow 
went on making discoveries both 

in life and art. 
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Time passed, however, and the 
boy became a young man. He 
grew into great favour with his 
master and advancement in his 
work, so that he was put at the 
head of the younger workmen in 
the shop, and all the principal por- 
tions of the work were committed 
to his hands. Then came the 
period of temptation and waver- 
ing. He began to be less. inter- 
ested in what he did, less content- 
ed at home, more disposed to 
pleasure than to work. How he 
was delivered from the dangers of 
this perilous moment. by the effi- 


cacy of a pure and worthy love, 


he tells with simple grace and 
genuine feeling. “Now,” he says, 
“that I must begin to speak of her 
who saved me, and loved me, and 
whom I loved and esteemed al- 
ways because she was so rich in 
all true virtues, I feel my hand 
tremble, and the fulness of my 
love confuses my ideas.” One 
day after he had begun to fre- 
quent public-houses and _ billiard- 
rooms, to be discontented at home 
and idle abroad, he suddenly saw 
a little figure passing with quick 
steps by his shop. It was only a 
momentary vision, but it would 
not leave his mind ; “ that upright, 
modest little figure, those quick 
little footsteps,” the air and man- 
ner of a young creature occupied 
and impervious to all foolish im- 
— going about her honest 
usiness, had charmed him in spite 
of hrmself. As he sat at his work 
he glanced up from time to time 
in the hope of seeing her pass once 
more, butin vain. At last—it was 
again an Easter morning—he saw 
her once more :— 


“T was at Mass in the Church of 
the Santi Apostoli near by. Sud- 
denly lifting my eyes, I saw facing 
me the dear young irk on her knees. 
Her face was iu shadow, as it was 
bent down, and the church was rather 
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dark, but the features and general 
expression were chaste and sweet. I 
stayed there enchanted. That figure 
in her modest dress and humble atti- 
tude, so still, so serene, enraptured 
me. When Mass was finished, the 
people began to go away, but she still 
remained on her knees. At last she 
rose and went out, and I followed her 
from afar. She stopped at a house 
on the door of which I saw the sign 
of ‘iayndress.’ I could not believe 
that such a modest, serious young girl 
could be so employed ; for, as a general 
thing, laundresses are rather frisky 
and provocative, turning their heads 
and glancing about, and sometimes 
very slovenly in their dress—in fact, 
the opposite of all that dear good 
creature was. From the first moment 
that I saw her, I felt for her a respect- 
ful admiration, a tranquil, serene, 
brotherly affection and trust. I was 
seized with an irresistible desire to 
love her, to possess her, and to have 
my love returned. Often, without her 
knowing it, I followed her at a dis- 
tance, to assure myself of her bearin 
and her ways, and always ommel 
in her a chaste, serious, and modest 
nature. At last I attempted to follow 
her nearer; and when she became 
aware of it, she hastened her steps 
and crossed to the other side of the 
street. I was disconcerted, but at the 
same time felt contented. One day, 
however, I decided at any cost to 
speak to her, and to open my heart to 
her; and as I knew the hour when 
she was in the habit of passing by the 
Piazza di San Biagio, where I was at 
work, I held myself in readiness, and 
as soon as I saw her, went out and 
followed her, that I _ * draw this 
thorn out of my heart. Yes, I some- 
how thought she would not take my 
offer amiss. She crossed the Loggia 
del Mercato and took the Via di Bac- 
cano and Condotta, and turned into 
the Piazzetta de’ Giuochi, and I always 
followed her nearer and nearer. At 
last she became aware of this, stopped 
suddenly, turned, and without look- 
ing me in the face, said, ‘I want no 
one to follow me.’ 

“T stammered a few words, but 
_ - much — ” hn voice, 

tshe again sto 00 at me 
@ moment, and said, ‘Go home to your 
mother, and do not stop me again in 
the streets.’ 
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a gave her a grateful look, and we 
parted. I returned to the shop with 
my heart overflowing with love and 
hope.” 


Here we must pause to ask, 
with much deference to the supe- 
rior knowledge of the translator, 
whether she has not a little failed 
in perceiving the full meaning of 
the young woman’s sensible and 
modest speech? Vada a casa dalla 
mamma, of course mean, “Go 
home to your mother;” but this 
would be a little pert on the part 
of Marina, and there would be no 
reason in it for the “ grateful look” 
of her young lover, and the over- 
flowing of love and hope in his 
heart. What she meant to say 
evidently was, “Go to our house to 
my mother. Speak to my mother,” 
—the proper and decorous way of 
bringing his suit—which she did 
not disdain—under her notice. 
That this was how he understood 
it seems plain. 


“From that day a great change took 
we in me: companions, rioting, and 

illiards | as by enchant- 
ment from my life. That same even- 
ing I went to the laundry. I saw 
the mistress of it, and with an excuse 
of having some work to give her, I 
spoke to her casually, and in a general 
way, of the young girl (whose name I 
did not know); but she being very 
sharp, smiled and said— 

“Ah yes; Marina — certainly —I 
understand. But take care and mind 
what I say; Marina is such a well- 
canbuttel. girl that she will not give 
heed to you.’ 

“‘But I did not say that I wanted 
to make love to her.’ 

“*T know; but I understood it, 
and I repeat that she will not listen 
to you,—and if you want to do well, 

ou will never come here again. 
Here there is work and not love- 
making to be done. But if you like, 
you might go to her house and 8 

with her mother. Perhaps then— 
who knows? But I should say that 
nothing would come of it, and it 


would be better so. You are too 
young, and so is she. Now you ui | 
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derstand. 


” 
da «Thank ou, I understand; but 
where is Marina’s house ?’” 


So go away, and good- 


The young man was only eigh- 
teen: but youthis precocious in 
Italy, and he was already a good 
workman, with no apparent pros- 

ct of being anything more, which 
is the condition of all others, ex- 
cept perhaps that of a man of 
hereditary fortune, which makes 
early marriage appropriate. Still 
it is not wonderful that his own 
mother wept and opposed the idea, 
and that the girl’s mother would 
not consent until she had consulted 
with his family. All, however, 
yields in real life as well as in fic- 
tion, to real and honest love. For 
a little while he was allowed to go 
to the house and sit with them, 
talking of his hopes and of his 
work, while Sora Regina span, and 
straw, 


the young Marina plaite 
looking up sometimes with aston- 
ished eyes when the youth express- 
ed, in words which she could but 
half understand, the confused au- 
dacious hope that was in him of 
some time or other being able to 


work at the human figure, even 
perhaps in marble! After a little 
of this intercourse, however, the 
two mothers began to fear that 
things might go too fast, and young 
Nanni was requested to forego his 
visits—to be content with the girl’s 
promise to wait for him, but not to 
compromise her by “sitting about 
on my chairs,” as the mother says. 
“Tfit isa rose it will blossom,” 
she added, by way of consolation. 
This, however, was a l 
blow for the young man: and he 
describes the conflict of his feelings, 
his inclination sometimes to throw 
away his good resolutions, to take 
his pleasure like the rest, and for- 
get the little Puritan who had won 
him back to the ways of self-denial 
and virtue for love of her. If, 
however, he dropped back a little 
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into foolish ways, his backsliding 
was brief; and o t good for- 
tune he met his little love and her 
mother in the street immediatel 
after a boyish scuffle, which his 
hot nae had betrayed him into, 
and with bewildering delight and 
astonishment found himself sud- 
denly and most opportunely taken 
back into their good graces. Af- 
ter this he felt there was no 
longer time for any trifling, and 
that to marry Marina was the 
way of salvation. His hot young 
logic, his passion and eagerness, 
ended by convincing the mother, 
and all was settled for the marriage. 
Here is a pretty little scene out of 
the austere love-making which was 
all that was permitted, in which 
we have a charming glimpse of 
the reticent Italian girl, full of all 
those delicacies of reserve which 
the Latin races think essential for 
their young women :— 


“ My eagerness to see her every even- 
ing, my exactness in carrying her all 
my savings, and the respect which I 
showed her by my words and — 
made me dearer to her eyes than 
ever was before. One evening we 
were standing atthe window of our 
little parlour, which overlooked a 
garden which was not ours. On its 
edge were some pots of flowers reach- 
ing out over the windows, and among 
the flowers was a plant of verbena 
which she liked above all things. - I 
talked to her of my studies, of my 
hopes,of the happiness I felt in being 
near her; and all the time I was so 
close to her, that our two breathings 
were mingled together. 

“ She was silent, her face and eyes 
lifted to the starry heavens. The per- 
fume of the flowers, the silence of the 
evening, and her sweet and chaste 
ecstasy so touched me, that, irapelled 
by an irresistible force, I reached my 
lips towards hers, My movement 
was instantaneous, but .I failed to 
carry out my purpose; she turned 
away her face, and my lips only 
brushed against a lock of her hair, 
and then she immediately moved 
away and seated herself beside her 
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' — “to be a sculptor.” 


mother. After forty years this comes 


_ back to meas ifit it had just happened. 


When she perceived that I was 
serious and alittle mortified, she said 
with calm benignity— 

“* Do you like verbena ?’ 

“Oh yes; I like it so much.’ 

“Then quickly rising, she cut off a 
sprig, put it in the button-hole of my 
coat, and said— 

“* There, that looks well !’” 


The marriage took place shortly 
after, in the year 1836, when the 
young bridegroom was but nine- 
teen. “This,” he says, “ was in 
truth the great event of my life, 
and that. which exercised the most 
salutary influence over my studies, 
over my peace, and over the pros- 

rity and morality of my family.” 

e never altered this opinion ; and 
throughout all the long after-course 
of his ae there are a series of 
charming glim of the excellent 
wife, the : cos panei ho the wise 
and sympathetic companion, whose 
lowly origin made her a no less fit 
mate for the laborious artist. (We 
are a little at a loss to know why 
the translator should give her the 
name of Marina, when, except in 
the brief conversation quoted with 
the laundress, who uses the dimi- 
nutive, she called Maria by her 
husband; but this is a trifling 
matter.) As soon as the tremors 
and agitation of the love-episode 
were calmed by marriage, the young 
artist returned to the ambitious, 
nay, audacious, hopes which had al- 
ready risen confusedly in his mind 
It was “ the 
dream of my life,” he says; but 
as yet, this dream had gone no 
“further than merely to be a 
workman inmarble.” His mother 
listened, half sympathising ; his 
father frowned fos objected ; his 
young wife “would look at me 
sadly, and, quietly smiling, would 
say, ‘ We are very well off as we 
are ;’” but the fire of ambition in 


the youth’s heart. was not to be 
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thus easily quenched. Without 
slackening in the work by which 
he made four pauls (two francs) 
a-day, and many pretty things in 
wood-carving, he began to employ 
his evenings and every moment of 
leisure in study. arina carried 
on her own occupation, thus aiding 
in the expenses of the little estab- 
lishment, while her young husband 
spent his dinner-hour in modelling, 
and his evenings with his pencil. 


“Tt was indeed a life full of agita- 
tions, anxieties, fears, and privations, 
but animated with what joyous hopes! 
Every evening when I came back from 
my work, I devoted myself at home 
to making anatomical drawings from 
casts, while my wife did her ironin 
in the same room; and I drew ti 
the hour of supper came. It was a 
pure sweet pleasure to me to see that 
strong ahd lively creature coming and 
going with her decom from the fire- 
place to the table, and gaily ironing 
and singing as she smoothed and beat 
with the flat-iron on the linen, while 
her mother sat silently spinning in 
the corner. Truly that blessed woman 
was right when she said, ‘ We are so 
happy as we are’—for one of the 
ary joys that cheers my present 
ife is the memory of those days. No 
joy is purer than that which comes 
from the memory of that past time of 
work, of study, and of domestic peace. 
Those days of narrow means and 
agitations now shine upon me with 
a serene and lovely light; and I bless 
the Lord, who softens by His grace 
the bitterness of poverty and the 
harshness of fatigue, and so preserves 
this sweetness of remembrance in- the 
heart that neither time nor fortune 
has the power to extinguish it, or 
even to diminish it.’ 


Experiences of this kind have 
another advantage beyond the 
higher one which the good Dupré 
otieantelign so gratefully. Such 
a pretty scene, lighted by the 
three-beaked /ucerna of native use, 
high up in one of the many storeys 
of a tall Florentine house, is infin- 
itely more charming and touching 
tohear of than the flat evenings 
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that so often follow the honey- 
moon for Edwin and Angelina in 
another sphere, in which there 
are no privations nor hard work 
to encounter, where the young 
husband starts off to his club, half 
ashamed of himself, now that 
there is no more uncertainty of 
love-making to occupy him, and 
the young wife goes dully to bed 
with nothing to do. Marina’s 
bright face, as she puts down her 
flat-iron with a little thump, keep- 
ing time to her song, is much more 
interesting and pleasing to behold. 
Thisis perhaps a compensation for 
hard work which the worker rare- 
ly thinks of, and which indeed 
only comes in, in rare cases, when 
one of the pair has the faculty of 
speech. 

We must not however, allow 
ourselves to be seduced any fur- 
ther by Signor Dupré’s delightful 
domestic interiors. The honest 
and kind Italian is not disconcert- 
ed, it will be perceived, even by 
that silent figure of the mother-in- 
law spinning in the corner, which 
is the bugbear of all the wits, any 
more than he was afraid of the 
little band of daughters who after 
a while filled his house. His pro- 
gress in art was rapid. His first 
work done in these hours of recre- 
ation, was a little statuette which 
gained him a word of praise from 
Bartolini, then the great name in 
Sculpture, the leader of the rising 
school of Realists, who had begun to 
rebel against the excessive domin- 
ion of the classical ideal. All this 
gradually worked in the mind of 
the young workman an impatience 
with his trade, not, he is careful to 
tell us, because he thought wood a 
less worthy material than marble — 
“for the excellence of a work de- 
pends upon the skill and knowledge 
of the artist, and not upon the ma- 
terial he uses”—but “ because 
it was my business at the shop to 
make all sorts of little things, such 
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as candlesticks, cornices, masks, 
&c.” When by rare good for- 
tune he was employed to make a 
crucifix, he threw his whole heart 
into it,—worthy work was what he 
wanted. His preparations for 
his future art-life, made in so 
much humility and ignorance, and 
as yet only with the hope of 
achieving the modest position of 
assistant in a studio, were 
checkered with discouragements 
as well as success. Here is one 
which he recounts with natural 
satisfaction :— 


“One day, in the studio of Magi, — 
I and another young man were model- ~ 


ling together a man’s ¢orso which had 
been cast from nature. A friend of 
Magi, a painter, as he passed by us 
paused, and after looking at our two 
copies, said, turning to my rival and 
patting him gently on the shoulder, 
‘I am delighted: this is an artist!’ 
Then turning to me with an expres- 
sion of regret, he said, ‘A rivederla,’ 
My good reader, do you think that 
made me despair? No, by the Lord! 
I tell you rather that these words 
were seared upon my brain as with 
a red-hot iron, and there they still 
remain—and they did me a great deal 
of good. The Professor who spoke 
them (yes, he was a Professor), three 
years afterwards embraced me in the 
Accademia delle Belle Arti before my 
‘Abel.’ My rival? My rival is per- 
fectly sound in health, and is fatter 
and more vigorous than I am, but he 
is not a sculptor. So, my dear young 
artist, courage!” 


We must quote the passage 


which follows, not only because - 


it is in itself admirable, and well 
worthy of the study of the young 
artist whom he addresses, but also 


as an excellent specimen of the ~ 


“thoughts on art” with which 
Signor Dupré accompanies his per- 
sonal records ;— 


“But be careful to consider well . 


what your vocation really is, and do 


not allow yourself to be deluded by ~ 


false appearances. It is abso 
necessary that your calling should be 
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imperious, tenacious. persistent ; that 
it should enter into all your thoughts; 
that it should give its form and pres- 
sure to all your feelings; that it 


should not abandon ws even in your. 


sleep; and that it should drive from 
your memory your hour of dinner, 
your sppointments, your ease, your 
leasures. If, when you take a walk 
in the country, the hills aud groves 
do not awaken in you in the least the 
idea that it would be pleasant to own 
them ; but iastead of this, if you feel 
enamoured by the beautiful harmony 
of nature, with its varied outlines, and 
swelling bosoms, and slopes sadly 
illuminated by the setting sun, and 
all seem to you an exquisite picture 
_ —then hope. If at the theatre you 
see a drama represented, and you feel 
impelled to judge within yourself 
whether this or that character is 
well played—whether the gestures, 
the expression of fuce, and the inflec- 
tions of voice are such as properly 
belong to the character, and accord 
with the affections that move him, or 
the passions that agitate him—then 
hope. If, while you are walking 
along, you see the face of a beautiful 
woman, and if it does not immedi- 
ately awaken in you the idea of a 
statue with its name and expression, 
but, on the contrary, you idly or im- 
properly admire it—then fear... . 
And if you do not feel your faculties 
debilitated by the long and thorny 
path of study, but, on the contrary, 
tempered and strengthened every day 
by constant and patient labour, then 
hope—hope—hope. Otherwise, if you 
have property, attend to the manage- 
ment of it. If you are poor, Jearn 
some trade. Itis better to bea good 
carpenter than a bad artist.” 


The record that follows is one of 
a persistent struggle—a struggle in 
wh ch the high-spirited young man 
was often discouraged and cast 
down, but always got up again 
and struggled on, gaining a little 
way after every downfall. He had 
to fight his way through all the 
early mysteries of an artist’s train- 
ing, almost at hazard, finding out 
a hundred things laboriously by 
himself, which are the earliest ele- 
ments of academical training. He 


had no art education whatever ex- _ 
cept that of the carver’s workshop, 
and of those interminable studies 
on paper and in clay, which he 
pursued to the sacrifice of every 
moment of leisure, at the time 
when he should have been eating 
or resting, and in the evenings, 
while his wife ironed her fine linen. 
The authorities frowned, or, when 
a smile was extorted from them, 
smiled but coldly upon the indom- 
itable young fellow, who was of no 
school, who called no man master, 
and who struggled along by the 
light of simple genius, and that 
iubows perception which all the 
academies in the world cannot give. 
In no branch of art is it so difficult 
to struggle ugainst the conven- 
tional, the accepted laws of tradi- 
tion, as in the art of sculpture. It 
says something in favour of the 
popular prejudice against the testi- 


mony of experts, that had young 
Depré been produced before a tri- 
bunal of art-professors and cognos- 
centi in Florence, it would cer- 
tainly have been proved against 
him that he knew little or nothing 


about art. “The imitation, the 
character, and the form of this 
statue show that you are not of 
the Academy,” said the most fa- 
vourable critic. When, by increde- 
ible exertions, he had managed to 
complete and_ exhibit his first 
statue, the “ Abel,” the art-world 
of Florence was rent in two bya 
bitter controversy as to whether 
this work was not a mere cast from 
the life, and not a work of art at 
all. “This scandalous talk, which 
was as absurd as malign, originated 
among, the artists, and especially 
among the sculptors,” who went so 
far as to measure the model in an 
attempt to prove their theory. It 
was a moment when the work of 
the self-taught artist answered the 
purpose of both parties in one of 
those struggles which diversify the 
history of art. After a long reign 
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of the Classic Conventional, the 
sculptor Bartolini had upset the 
gods, and established, with all the 
fervour and some of the violence 
and extravagance of a revolution, 
the one goddess, Nature, in. their 
stead. His description of this 
movement, and of its effect upon 
contemporary art, is one of the 
best things in Signor Dupré’s 
book. Bartolini had been quite 
recently appointed to the Profes- 
sorship of Sculpture in the Flor- 
entine Academy, and had “taken 
possession of the school with the 
air of a conqueror.” His appoint- 
ment to the post was in itself a proof 
of the triumph of the principles by 
which he had made his reputation, 
and he began at once to overturn 
all the landmarks established by 
his predecessor. 


“He altered everything, theories 
and systems, .. . He prohibited all 
study from statues, and restricted the 
whole system of teaching to an imita- 
tion only of nature; and he pushed 
this principle so far, that he intro- 
duced a hunchback into the school and 
made the young students copy him. 
This daring novelty raised a shout of 
indignation: they cried out against 
the profanation of the school, of the 
sacred principles of the beautiful, &c.; 
said that he was ignorant of his duties 
as master, and that he misled the 
nam, extinguishing in them the 
ove of the beautiful by the study 
of deformity. . . . Bartolini was right 
in carrying back art to its first source 
—that is (and we should thank him 
for that), to the imitation of nature— 
he went beyond bounds in proposing 
a deformed person as a model. It is 
very true that Bartolini never affirmed, 
as his enemies assert, that a hunch- 
back was beautiful. He said that it 
was as difficult to copy a hunchback 
well as a well-formed person, and 
that a youth ought to copy as faith- 
fully the one as the other; and when 
the eye had been educated to discover 
the most minute differences in the 
infinite variety of nature, and the 
hand able to portray them, then, but 
only then, was the time to speak, and 
select from nature the most perfect, 
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which others called the bello ideale, 





and he the dello naturale. But that 
blessed hunchback still remains, who, 
in the strict sense of the word, is not 
the real truth; for in what is deformed 
there is something deficient, which 
removes it from the truth, however 
natural it may be. Itis a defect in 
nature, and therefore not true to 
nature... . 

“ But nevertheless, this Bartolinian 
reform was of great advantage. Let 
us remember how sculpture was then 
studied. The teaching of Ricci was 
only a long and tedious exercise of 
copying wholesale the antique statues, 
good and bad; and what was wo 
the criterion of Greek art was carri 
into the study of nude life—the char- 
acteristic forms of the antique statues 
supplanting those of the living model, 
The outlines were added to and cut 
away with a calm su 
was even comical.- The abdominal 
muscles were widened, the basa 
of the pelvis narrowed, in order to 
give strength and elegance to the 
figure. The model was never copied; 
the head was kept smaller, and the 
neck fuller, so that, although the gen- 
eral effect was more slender and more 
robust, the character was falsified, and 
was always the same, and always con- 
ventional. This restriction of nature 
to a single type led directly to conven- 
tionality; and once this direction was 
taken, and this habit of working from 
memory, following always a pre-estab- 
lished type, the artist gradually disre- 
garded the beautiful variety of nature, 
and not only did not notice it, but 
held it in suspicion, believing that 
nature is always defective, and that 
it is absolutely necessary to correct it; 
and in this, they said, lies the secret 
of Art. And yet Bartolini cried aloud, 
and so to speak, strained his voice to 
make himself understood, and stood 
up on a table and beat his drum for 
the hunchback. But as soon as @ 
sufficient number of people is col- 
lected to make a respectable audience, 


one must lay aside the great drum ~ 


and begin to speak seriously. And 
this is just what the maestro did: he 
gave up the hunchback, inculcated the 
imitation of beautiful ature in all its 
varieties of sex, age, and temperament. 
But in the ears of the greater number 


of persons the beat of the great ete) 
drum still sounded, and the words Q 


riority which. 
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of Bartolini were not understood. 
From that time to this there have 
been no more statues of Apollo, 
Jove, and Minerva. Chased from 
this earth, they returned to their 
place on Olympus—and there they 
still remain. 

“ Still the seed of deformity had been 
sown, and struck strong roots. There 
are some mea who grub in filth and 
dirt with pure delight, and have for 
the vgly and evil a special predilec- 
tion, because, as they say, these are as 
true representatives of nature as what 
is beautiful and good, and are in fact 
a particular phase of that truth which, 
as a whole, constitutes the truly beau- 
tiful. And reasoning thus, this school, 
or rather this coterie, has given us, 
and still gives us, the most strange 
and repulsive productions, . . . a 
servile copy of such offensively ugly 
medels as Mother Nature produces 
when she is not well. What would 
you say, dear reader, if you were ever 
to see a hideous little baby crying 
with his ugly mouth wide open, be- 
cause his bowl of pap has fallen out of 
his hand? or an infamous and bestial 
man, with the gesticulations expres- 
sive of the lowest and most vicious 
desires? ... For myself, Iam not a 
fanatic for ancient Art: on the con- 
trary, I detest the academic and con- 
ventional; but I confess that, rather 
than these horrors, I should prefer to 
welcome Cupid, and Venus, and Min- 
erva, and the Graces,and in a word 
all Olympus.” 


We in this country have never 
got so far as Professor Bartolini 


carried his students. We have 
never got rid of Apollo and 
Minerva; but we too have suf- 
fered from his hunchback. Who 
has not seen some hideous replica 
of the Dirty Boy, that famous 
group which has proved more pop- 
ular than any heroic marble? Be- 
tween such vulgar caterings to the 
lowest tastes, and those dreadful 

ieces of taskwork in the shape of 

sts, the smirks and whiskers of 
the male, the simpers and lace col- 
lars of the female subjects, which 
line all our exhibitions, the art of 
rendering what is least beautiful in 


nature is thoroughly well under 
stood among us. It has been proved 
in recent days that London may 
yn, coe an art-controversy as hot 
as Florence ever saw: but abstract 
principles of art are not likel}, 
perhaps, to be very warmly discuss- 
ed among us. Dupré’s first work, 
the “ Abel,” carried out the nobler 
principle of this return to nature, 
and, as such, was taken up by the 
new school with enthusiasm, as a 
statue “ made by a youth who knew 
nothing of Phidias or Alcemenes, 
nor of the others—who had _ not 
breathed the stifling air of the 
Academy—but had trusted himself 
to beautiful nature, and copied her 
with fidelity and love.” On the 
other hand, the opposition part 
seized upon Signor Dupré’s model, 
and stripped and measured him in 
the endeavour to make out that 
this famous return to nature was a 
east from the life. They failed, 
however, signally in this effort, 
and awoke the indignation of the 
authorities — whose critical judg- 
ment was thus by a side wind set 
at naught. 

“ Abel” hung for some time on 
the artist’s hands, his enemies main- 
taining, though disproved, this in- 
jurious assertion about the cast, 
and a chill of doubt as to whether 
he would be able to produce another 
statue subduing even his friends. 
He had, however, many encourage- © 
ments as well as drawbacks, a 
certain Count del Benino volun- 
teering an advance of money to go 
on with, and other easements and 
help of various kinds falling in his 
way, for his honest devotion to his 
art, and simplicity of endeavour to 
“frame, he knew not what excel- 
ling thing,” had won him many 
friends. His wife, perhaps not 
able to rise-to the fervour of this 
hope, looked on with doubting, 
though always tender eyes, while 
the fate of her little household was 
thus held in suspense. “ Without 









saying it, she made me understand 
that she would greatly have pre- 
ferred my continuing as a wood- 
carver, without troubling myself 
about an art which hitherto had 
given me only disappointment and 
worry. With her eyes she seemed 
to say to me, ‘Don’t bother your- 
self, Nanni, about it.’” However, 
in a happy hour the Grand Duchess 
Maria of Russia, with her husband 
the Prince of Leuchtenberg, came 
to Florence. They heard the con- 
svating 4 with interest, as gers o 
some barbarous princess might 
have heard a controversy of a some- 
what similar kind, which not long 
ago set English society by the ears ; 
and seeing, on a visit to the young 
artist’s studio, not only the “ Abel” 
but the first bozzo of the “Cain” 
which he had set to work upon in 
a half frenzy of indignation and 
ambition, immediately bought the 
completed statue, and gave the 
happy young sculptor a commission 
for the other. “The Grand Duch- 
ess, pressing my hand, said, ‘ The 
“ Abel” and the“ Cain” are mine.’” 

This great success and triumph- 
ant vindication of his powers—for 
the “ Cain” when completed was as 
successful as the “ Abel,” and there 
were no longer any disparaging 
doubts about his power modelling 
a standing or any other figure—did, 
our good Sor Giovanni confesses, 
a little turn his head. He received 
a commission shortly after for the 
“ Giotto” which stands under the 
colonnade of the Uffizi, and seemed 
to have entered the way of triumph. 
He was still young enough, though 
the father of a family, to be ex- 
cused a little foolish elation, and de- 
light in his own surpassing powers. 
Here is a little penitential picture 
of what happened on the occasion 
of a visit made to Rome in 1844, 
in order to make studies for a 
statue of Pope Pius IT :— 


“T must confess, whatever it costs me, 
that the Eternal City did not make 
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the most favourable impression upon 
me; and except the ruins of ancient 
Rome, the Colosseum, the Pantheon, 
the Forum, with its triumphant arches 
and colonnades, all the rest excited in 
me no enthusiasm. But I must admit 
I had been spoiled by too much praise; 
and I was so vain, that while I ac- 
cepted everything with apparent mo- 
desty, I was so puffed up internall 

with pride that at times it woul 

show itself in spite of me. I remem- 
ber once at the house of the Signora 
Clementina Carnevali, where every 
evening were to be seen all the most 
distinguished persons in Rome, either 
in letters or art, strangers as well as 
Italians,—I remember, I say, to have 
replied in a most impertinent manner 
to some one who asked me how I liked 
the monuments and the art of Rome, 
and what above all had most pleased 
me, I replied—and I blush to repeat 
it—“ What I like best is the stewed 
broceoli,’—a reply as outrageously 
stupid as insolent, and I wonder that 
those who heard it could have taken 
itin good part. For myself, as I feel 
to-day, if a young artist had replied to 
me in such a manner, he would have 
got little good out of it—and so much 
the better for him ! 

“But I had better luck ; my foolish 
reply was repeated by every one, and 
so clouded by vanity and pride were 
my eyes, that I fancied it excited 
mirth and approbation, while it really 
deserved only compassion. 

“© Minardi! O Tenerani! O Mas- 
simo d’Azeglio! you who were present, 
but now dead, cannot see the amende 
which I make. However, you knew 
me later, and were aware of my re- 
pentance.” 


Every one who can remember & 
similar outburst of youthful folly, 
which still dyes even elderly cheeks 
to think of, will sympathize with 
Sor Giovanni in his shame and 
penitence. 

After the triumph, however, 
came a chill. His “ Giotto” had 
been censured as being “too nat- 
uralistic’— and this, as the real 
Giotto was not an ideal of human 


beauty, troubled and disturbed 


the young artist,’who felt that 
truth—or at least fact—and the 
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bello ideale did not always corre- 
spond, and who began to ask him- 
self whether, after all, the classic- 
conventional were not the safest 
way. For a moment it seemed as 
if he were about to fall between 
two stools, unable to accept the 
traditions of the classicists on 
one hand, and revolted by the 
license of the naturalisti, to whom 
“the first ruffian or harlot of 
the streets” was good enough 
for a type of humanity, on the 
other. The signs of this waver- 
ing and doubtful state are to be 
seen, he tells us, in the works 
executed at this time, “in which 
are reflected my want of faith, 
uncertainty, and weakness of 
mind during these three years of 
artistic irresolution.” He was dis- 
turbed at the same time in his 
tranquil home, which had always 
been a fountain of peace and con- 
solation. He had with admirable 
feeling insisted that his wife 
should give up her trade as he 
prospered in his; but their means 
were scarcely sufficient as yet to 

rmit the loss of one source of 
income, and the good Maria was 
troubled and unhappy. Then the 
other members of the Dupré 
family,—the brother, who had am- 
bitions too, but no power to back 
them, as is so often the case among 
the insignificant xsembers of a 
family which has had the luck to 
produce one person of genius—the 
father, who was always a discourag- 
ing and feeble personage,—sowed 
embarrassments in the path of the 
young artist. And the men of the 
schools—even Bartolini, to whose 
theories Dupré had brought an 
unexpected support, looked jealous- 
ly with no understanding or 
approval upon the young man who 
was without the hall-mark of a 
regular training, and had made his 
way by the force of natural genius 
alone. Those who are conscious 
of having spent a great deal of 


time and trouble in education, are 
apt to regard with a doubtful 
him who pushes past them on i 
road to fame without any traini 
at all. And perhaps the self-made 
man is never free from a doubt 
whether he might not have done 
better had he adopted, though 
without full acquaintance with the 
meanings and motives of them, the 
ways of the schools. The 0 
sense and natural judgment, how- 
ever, of the young Florentine, 
eventually brought him out safely 
into the right path; but he is very 
eager to warn young artists of the 
dangers of premature applause, and 
of attaching too much importance 
to early successes. 


“The young artist should take heed 
of all the praise that he receives. He 
should hold it in suspicion, and weigh 
it, and make a one deduction. 
Eulogy is like a perfume, grateful to 
the sense; but it is better to inhale 
it but little, little, little, because it 
goes to the head, lulls us to sleep, 
and sometimes intoxicates us and be- 
wilders us so that we lose our com- 
pass. One must be prudent. Flowers 
of too strong an odour must be kept 
outside the room. Air is necessary— 
air. I hope that these words will fall 
into the ear of some to whom they 
may do good—I mean, of those who 
not only sniff up praise with eager- 
ness, but are discontented because 
they do not think it sufficient, and 
who re-read it and talk of it with 
others so as to prolong their pleasure, 
and preserve all the one and writ- 
ings which speak of them, without per- 
ceiving that this is- all vanity and 
pettiness of heart. 

“For the rest, it is very easy to see 
how one may vacillate and even fall; 
and on this. account I deem it my 
duty, for the love that I bear to 
young men, to put them on their 
guard against the blandishments of 


praise. Imagine, dear reader, an in-, 


experienced youth of spirit and lively 
fancy, who in his first essays in_ art 
finds it said and written of him that 
he has surpassed all others, has begun 
where others ended, that he is born 


perhaps to outdo the Greeks with his 3 
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chisel, that Michael Angelo, must de- 
scend from the pedestal he has occu- 
pied for centuries, and other similar 
swf, . . . and you will have the 
secret of his vacillations, even if with 
God’s help he is not led uttterly astray.” 


We may quote, however, to show 
that even his moment of triumph 
was not without alloy, the following 
anecdote of his early career. While 
Dupré was still in the panaigvg of 
his master the wood-carver, he had 
executed a crucifix in wood, which 
the well-known banker Fenzi had 
ordered as a marriage-present for 
his son. On the occasion of a con- 
versazione at Fenzi’s house, when 
Bartolini was holding forth upon 
the degeneracy of the existing age, 
its mistaken ideal, &c., and vaunt- 
ing thé superiority of medieval 
artists, Fenzi, malicioso, produced 
the crucifix and exhibited it to the 
eloquent professor. 


“ After examining it, he said: ‘ The 
proof that our artists of old were as 
able as they were modest can be seen 
in this work, The artist who made 
it, and who probably was only an in- 
tagliatore, would have been able to 
make a statue such as perhaps no one 
to-day could.’ 

“ At this Fenzi replied, with a smile, 


‘Excuse me, but you are in error.. 


This is a modern work, and there is 
the artist who made it,’ pointing me 
out, who was just coming in at that 
moment. 

“Bartolini laid down the ‘ Christ,’ 
spoke not a word more, and did not 
deign even to look at me, although he 
had praised the work.” 


The period at which he had now 
arrived was as perilous for art, 
as were the warring thoughts in 
his mind for the artist’s work ; 
for these were the troubled times 
of 1848, when Italy was too 


much excited by warlike prepara- 
tions, and the sudden hopes of 
national emancipation, to spare 
time any longer for those discus- 
sions and dilettanteisms in which 
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all the life remaining in its de- 
ressed States had found an outlet. 
upré seems never to have taken 
any part in politics. He was 
neither liberal nor codino, but an 
artist with his soul absorbed in his 
work. Giotto, too, it seems pro- 
bable, cared very little what way 
the tide of party ran, and went to 
his shop in peace, indifferent wheth- 
er the Guelfi or the Ghibellini were 
getting the best of it. The only 
sign our sculptor gives of any re- 
lations on the popular side, is 
a passing note that most of the 
distinguished artists and amateurs 
who had once frequented his studio 
were, after the return of the 
Grand Duke, and collapse of the 
premature revolution, refugees, 
Juori-usciti, as one-half of the not- 
ables of Florence continually were 
in medieval days. And he had a 
strong argument in favour of the 
existing régime in fact that the 
return of the Grand Duke meant 
cuniary salvation for himself and 
is family, although perhaps not in 
the most desirable way. Not even 
Grand Dukes can commission new 
statues for ever; and the blessed 
work which came to save the dis- 
couraged artist from idleness and 
penury, was more in the way of his 
early trade than of his ambition. 
The Grand Duke employed him to 
make a casket to hold his daughter’s 
jewels. It was to be executed in 
ivory, and was intended to be a 
valuble work of art; but there was 
no concealing that it was a great 
coming down for the sculptor of 
Cain and Abel. He consoled him- 
self as best he could with the recol- 
lection that Baccio d’Agnolo had 
manufactured eassone, the old oak 
chests which once bore decorations 
so splendid in Florence; and that 
alittle terra cotta of Luca della 
Robeia was worth more than @ 
hundred thousand wretched statues 
in marble or bronze. But still the 
necessity was bitter. 
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“Consider, friendly reader, if you 
are an artist, and after long study 
and anxiety have ever obtained the 
hoped-for compensations and triumphs, 
the more deserved because so earnest- 
ly laboured for,that you now see an 
artist occupied, on a work difficult 
indeed, but very far from being of 
that ideal greatness that his hopes 
and the applause previously given 
him have led him to anticipate and 
desire. The smallest of the work, 
the material, and even the tools for 
working it, reminded me of the hum- 
bleness of my origin. I felt sick at 
heart, and then flashed into my mind 
the fear that I might be obliged to 
return to wood-carving. Not that I 
despised that art—I have already 
said the material is of no account; 
but I wanted to be a sculptor, and 
meantmie I had nothing to do, and 
my family looked to me for support. 
This thought gave me strength, drove 
away the golden dreams of the future, 
even the memory of the smiling past, 
and I worked all day long and part of 
the night. My poor wife, who was 
always so good and active, attending 
to the household economy and to the 
education of our little girls, comforted 
me with her simple and affectionate 
words. Sometimes, returning home 
with the children, she would stop to 
see me, and would look at and praise 
my work, and perhaps, because it 
reminded her of our early years, 
would say~— 

“* Beautiful, this work, is it not, 
Nanni?’ 

“* Yes; do you like it?’ 

6 Ves,’ 

“But in this exchange of loving 
words there was a certain sadness ; and 
although it did not appear on the 
surface, yet the ear and eye of him 
who loves, hears and sees what is hid- 
den below.” 


Wherever this gentle woman 
appears the scene brightens, and 
the husband’s words glitter with 
a tender light. No doubt in her 
heart there was always a sincere 
conviction that the beautiful work 
which was within the reach of her 
modest capacity was really the 
best, and that Nanni would have 
been safer had he held fast by it, 


and eschewed those big shining - 


ghosts in marble, which no woman 


could be expected to care for 
And in the meantime, though it 
was a humiliation, the beautify] 
work saved the family, and led to 
pecuniary comfort at least, if noth- 
ing more. The Grand Duke proved 
himself a generous master, givin 
one commission after another; an 
when Dupré fell ill, charged him- 
self with the costs of an expedition 
to Naples, which it was hoped 
would cure him. He set off with 
his wife and one of his children by 
vettura in mellow October weather, 
“That eight days’ journey in the 
sweet company of my wife, the 
pretty innocent questionings of 
ee about the fields, rivers, 
and villages, . the novelty of 
the life, the pure country air,” 
softened his sufferings—and indeed 
one can well imagine such a jour. 
ney to be sovereign against the 
malady of fatigue and over saa 
which is the modern artist’s i 
He was cured at last, after trying 
all the nostrums possible, by hydro- 
pathy, or at least by so much of 
ydropathy as is involved in the 


curious process of “ packing.” Of 
Naples he gives a most —a 
account, the noise and crowd fill- 
ing him with “a mixture of won- 


der and anger.” Why couldn't 
those good people do what they 
had to do without screaming and 
throwing themselves about? he. 
asks, as if he had been an English- 
man. The Englishman, however, 
would probably think all Italians 
the same and would open his 
mouth and eyes with astonishment 
to hear a Tuscan complain of the 
coachman’s whip “ cracked within 
five fingers of his ears ;” for foreign- 
ers are incapable of perceiving the 
fine shades of difference between 
one locality and another in & 
country which is not their own.. 


As Dupré returned to Florence 


and his work convalescent, he iin 








in Rome on his way, and 
thought over all the crude conclu- 
sions which he had come to on his 
former visit. The old vexed ques- 
tion about the ideal and nature had 
come back to his mind with re- 
newed force, and tormented him 
till he found a solution. Perhaps, 
besides the abstract principle, of 
which it was so important to find 
some settlement, the question had 
been again forced upon him in 
a sharp, practical way by the 
problem how to represent Saint 
Antonino, that best Archbishop 
of Florence, whose statue was to be 
added to those in the Uffizi. The 
true Saint Antonino was small— 
hence the diminutive by which he 
was called—and, it was said by 
tradition, deformed (the latter, how- 
ever, unlikely, since the Church 
was not apt to admit to high dig- 
nity any one thus placed at a 
disadvantage by nature). Was he 
to be rendered thus in deference to 
truth, or made intoa dignified type 
of ecclesiastical sanctity in defer- 
ence to the rules of art ?—a question 
which is extremely difficult, and 
which we confess ourselves quite 
uable to solve. Dupré made a 
little model of what he believed 
to be the saint’s actual appearance, 
putting as a staff into the hand of 
the feeble little figure a pen which 
had been used by the musician 
Verdi: but in the actual statue he 
was not so bold. He went about 
Rome pondering all these things 
in the leisure of his convalescence, 
seeing everything more clearly in 
the light of restored health and 
courage, but with his mind at first 
full of hesitation and doubt. 


“E quale @ quei, cd che disvuoli che 
volle 
E per novi pensier cangia proposta.” 


The first gleam of light which 
came to his mind was from the 


works of Canova, especially the 
kneeling figure of the Pope Rezzo- 
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nico in St. Peter’s. “The move- 
ment and expression of concentrated 
feeling in this statue, united with 
a sentiment of imitation so stron 
and yet so free from minute ber 
servile detail,” made a great im- 
ression upon him, especially as he 
ound in the very same monument 
figures which were entirely servile 
and mannered, imitated not from 
nature but from the antique. From 
this he came to see that while 
Canova sought in the highest de- 
ee the beautiful, he yet allowed 
imself to be carried away by the 
noble force of nature, the power 
of higher life and sentiment, even 
when not in perfect harmony with 
academic rule; and thus attained 
a very much greater effect than if 
he had confined himself either to 
the inspiration of classic art or to 
that of nature alone: in short, 
that nature was not to be taken in 
the mass in all her manifestations, 
any more than art was to be fol- 


lowed with servile subjection: that . 


a careful selection must be exer- 
cised in respect to models from the 
one, and a large interpretation of 
examples in the other. After his 
careful study of all that came 
under his eyes in Rome, he made a 
corresponding survey over again, 
on returning to Florence, of every- 
thing of importance in art to 
found there. “ From this examin- 
ation I came to the conclusion that 
the artists of all time studied their 
predecessors, and only imitated 
nature after having studiously se- 
lected what was favourable to the 
idea which first rose in their minds. 
Henceforward, the way was clear. 
It helped him a little also in 
coming to this conclusion, to find 
that in Rome there was consider- 
ably less difference between the 
living type and that of classic art, 
than in the models with which he 
was familiar. As he walked about 
the streets with his keen artist- 
eye, seeing everything, he found 



















































himself nearer to the Apollos and 
Joves than he had believed pos- 
sible. One day in particular, his 
spirit was stirred to wonder and 
admiration as he strolled along 
on the other side of Tiber, where 
dwells the race who are still worthy 
to represent the old gods. The 
sketch he gives us is not only very 
graphic and vivid, but affords an 
admirable glimpse of the true 
artist's power of observation, so 
vigilant, so devoid of self-conscious- 
ness, so absorbed in his great pur- 
suit. 


“One day (it was Sunday towards 
evening) I was, as usual, dreaming 
about those busts or necks of Minerva 
and Polymnia, and the Venus of Milo, 
and I know not how many other an- 
tique statues, which seemed to me to 
iy a solemn contradiction to all my 
ittle models of pastry that I had left 
in Florence, anil I fixed my eyes on 
the neck of every woman that I passed. 
This examination induced me _ to 
modify in a measure my opinion as to 
the conventionalism of the necks of 
the antique statues ; and I should have 
been satisfied, and have changed my 
mind entirely,even had I not purely 
4 chance gone on into the Trastevere. 

ere there was a great number of 
young persons, both male and female, 
—the men either in the pot-houses, or 

thered around the doors, or stand- 
ing in groups, and the girls in com- 
panies of three and four walking up 
and down the street of the Longaretta. 
Among these I saw one who, if she had 
been made on purpose to prove that 
the necks of the antique statues were 
not conventional, could not have here 
offered a more absolute proof. There 
were three girls, two small, and one 
large who was between them. She 
walked along with a slow and majestic 
step, talking with her companions. A 
sportsman who spies a hare, a creditor 
who meets a debtor, a friend who 
finds another friend whom he thought 
to be far away or dead, these give a 
weak notion of my surprise in behold- 
ing this girl. y dear reader, I do 


not in the least exaggerate when I 
say that I seemed ta look on the 
Venus of Milo. Her head and neck 
which alone were exposed to view 
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were as like that statue as two drow 
of water. I was astounded. I turned 
back to look at her again, and it would 
have been well for me had I contented 
myself with this: but I wished to geg 
her yet once more. The girl, who 
had not an idea within a thousand 
miles of what I was pondering, nor 
of the corrections that I was formu. 
lating on an esthetical opinion of such 
great importance, suddenly stop 
and, taking the dagger from her hair 
advanced towards me, and with 
strong and almost masculine voice, 
said to me, ‘Well, Mr. Dandy, does 
your life stink in your nostrils?’ 
I shot off home directly, lookin 
neither to the right nor left; an 
when I arrived, I told my wife what 
had happened, and she reproved me 
gently for making my studies so out 
of time and place. . . . The discovery 
of this beautiful head and neck of 
the antique style and character, set 
boar a living girl, (and what a com- 
plexion) led me to consider how 
many other parts of incontestable 
beauty which we find in the antique 
statues, and so readily believe to be 
born of the imagination of the Greek 
sculptors, are really to be found in 
nature; and the Greeks ‘only selected 
them for imitation.” 


We have traced Dupré to the full 
maturity of his mind and powers— 
the educational and maturing pro- 
cesses being always the most in- 
teresting to the commentator. But 
there is still a great deal more to 
tell did our space permit—many 
amusing anecdotes and shrewd re- 
marks, as well as the personal 
history which goes on for a number 
of prosperous years, and through 
some overshadowed by those clouds 
from which scarcely any human 
life escapes. Into the warmth of 
domestic love and association, of 
which he gives us so many delight- 
ful pictures, there comes the inev- 
itable chill; and the artist’s lament 
over his young Lui Luisina, 
Gigina, as he calls her in fond 
diminutives, is as touching as the 
picture of the united family is 
admirable. Indeed the light thus 
thrown upon the simple interior of 
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an unpretending Italian family is 
one of the most interesting things 
in the book. We are apt to think 
that only the Teutonic races ap- 

reciate the sanctity of home, for 
the exquisite reason that the word 
which expresses it has more mean- 
ing to our ears in English and 
German than in corresponding 
words in the Latin tongues. Those 
who still entertain this opinion 
should read Signor Dupré’s most 
interesting history. It might, at 
the same time, afford a chapter in 
the more prosaic records of “Self- 
help,” which are so popular, which 
would much relieve and lighten 
those excellent but dull annals of 
worldly success and prosperity—for 
Sor Giovanni is essentially a self- 
made man; and one of his chief 
objects in writing his memoirs is to 
show the long and sometimes pain- 
ful processes, through praise and 
censure, through success and unsuc- 
cess, by which he came finally to an 
understanding of the open secret 
of art. Artists of all classes, not 
only those who model and _ those 
who paint, but men of letters, 
and especially those of the imagi- 
native branches of literature, may 
study with advantage his discov- 
eries and the manner in which he 
makes them—discoveries which are 
at the heart of every fine theory 
of art. That fact is not truth in 
an artistic point of view, that genius 
is not the mere art of imitation, 
even imitation of reality, still less 
of precedent; but that true art de- 
mands choice and a living inspira- 
tion of idea as well as the thorough 
realisation and following out of the 
actual—Signor Dupré will have 
done a good work if he nag this 
principle apparent, not only to the 
schools of ihe sculptors, "put to 
those literary workmen in his own 
country who take the hunchback of 
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Bartolini as their standard, rather 
than any Apollo, and consider that 
devotion to truth means a close 
and almost servile rendering of 
those terrible facts of existence 
which it should be the aim of 
every good man to make impos- 
sible. M. Zola and his loathsome 
school have so great a predomin- 
ance at present in the light litera- 


ture of Italy, that it would be well 


if Signor Dupré’s conclusions were 
written everywhere before the ris- 
ing genius of that noble country 
in letters of gold. 

How our sculptor went to Eng- 
land, to Paris, to Vienna, no longer 
as a struggling artist, but as pro- 
fessor in his turn and universall 
acknowledged authority—how his 
lively observation noted every- 
thing, but sometimes with amusing 
mistakes and want of comprehen- 
sion, as in a certain extraordinary 
scene at the Crystal Palace, which, 
however, was explained to him 
by a young rogue of a cicerone. 
who probably never expected his 


play upon the credulous foreigner — 


to get into print—must be read in 
the book itself, It is an admirable 
transcript of the mind of an intel- 
ligent and clear-headed observer, 
trained to the use of his eyes, and 
to the shrewd employment of his 
reasoning faculties, without any 
of that often obscuring influence 
which much culture gives. Sor 
Giovanni sees with his own eyes, 
not with those of other men; and 
though he has his Dante at his 
finger-ends as becomes a Tuscan, 
is not disturbed by much _ book- 
learning besides, or given to reli- 
ance upon other people’s opinions. 
Oddly enough, the absence of liter- 
ature almost always gives a fresh- 
ness to the intelligent spectator for 
the want of which no elegance. of 
culture can make up. 














































































My name is Alexander Nesbitt. 
I am, or rather I was, a _ school- 
master at a Board School situated 
—no, I won’t say where, lest I 
should get into a scrape. Suffice 
it to say that the schoolhouse is 
near a railway cutting on a branch 
line that leads to one of the most 
insignificant of market towns in a 
clay district. The country is ele- 
vated, it supports few trees, and 
such as grow are twisted or tor- 
tured out of shape by the winds 
from the sea. The place is twelve 
miles as the crow flies from the 
Atlantic; so it has all the disad- 
vantages and none of the advan- 
tages of proximity to the ocean. 
There is no watering-place of any 
importance along this coast, and 
no business of any importance 
done in the little town; so—why 
the railway company made the 
branch, I cannot conceive. In 
the winter of 1880-81 the branch 
did not even reach this contemp- 
tible little town ; it drew up in the 
midst of a clay moor covered with 
furze and rushes, and was met by 
a coach which carried on the pas- 
sengers, if there were any, to the 
town, or dropped them at inter- 
mediate villages. That was a cold 
winter! The snow fell heavily and 
lay on the moor till late in Febru- 
ary—that is, in drifts. Some of 
the roads were blocked level with 
the tops of the hedges, and com- 
munication was cut off between 
the villages. In some towns no 
supply of water was to be had. 
The pipes were frozen and burst. 
The wind from the north-east 
drove the snow and piled it against 
every obstruction, and choked with 
it tet | depression that lay across 
its path. 
As may be surmised, our cut- 
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ting got clogged. The snow came 
on so suddenly, and fell or wag 
driven in such quantities, that it 
had half filled the cutting in a 
very few hours. There are not 
many trains on the line, conse 
quently there was plenty of time 
for the snow to gather between 
the up train and the down train, 
It did gather, and gather so fast, 
that the evening 6.35 train went 
into a bed of snow and stuck there, 
Now I had gone to look at the 
line an hour before that, and I 
saw how the snow was accumu- 
lating. I stood under the bank, 
and I assure you it was like a 
raging sea driving foam over the 
edge of the cutting. The snow 
fell in solid masses, and the roar of 
the wind overhead was fright- 
ening. 

I put my head down and made 
my way to the rectory. I saw 
that something “must be done, 
should the 6.35 down train arrive. 
The rector is an excellent man, 
most amiable and_ well-inten- 
tioned, but not reliable to do any- 
thing. However, there was no one 
else to apply to, so [sought him. 

“Dear me! bless my soul!” 
said he, “I will talk to Westlake 
about it.” 

Now Westlake is his factotum, 
—a man who gardens, grooms, sings 
bass in the choir, is clerk, and 
sexton ; he does a little carpenter- 
ing when required ; milks the cows, 
cleans the boots and knives, and 

astes up notices of Temperance 

eetings and Harvest Thanksgiv- 
ings round the country, when the 
rector has determined on giving 
these entertainments. Nothing is 
done in the parish without the ad- 
vice of Westlake; and the rector’s 
opinions of the characters of his 
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ishioners are formed in the brain 
of Westlake. . 

What the result of this consul- 
tation was, Iam unable to say, as 
Iran back to the am so as to 
catch the 6.35 train. left the 
rector talking to Westlake in the 
laundry, where he was mangling, 
and I saw no more of them. 

I got back to the cutting before 
the train came up, and saw that 
a solid bed of snow, curiously rib- 
bed, had formed across it, making 
it impracticable for traffic. Iran 
down the line to meet and arrest 
the down train. I did come 4 tr 
it, labouring up the gradient ; but 
the driver either did not hear my 
shouts, owing to the roar of the 
wind, or did not see me through 
the blinding snow. The engine 


was not going fast, owing to the 
steep incline, and because the 
driver was afraid of running off 
the rails. Conpereaneys 


when he 
did run into the drift, no great 
harm was done,—the engine and 
tender were thrown off the rails 
and sank into the snow, but none 
of the passengers were hurt; and 
though driver and stoker were 
precipitated into the drift, the 
snow was so fast that they took no 
harm by their somersaults. When 
I arrived, I found the guard wad- 
ing from one carriage to another, 
with his lantern, assuring the 
ngers that there was no 
ger. Some insisted on de- 
scending, but, after floundering in 
the snow, they thought best to 
retire under cover again. I went 
up to the engine to ascertain what 
was about to bedone. An angry 
altercation was taking place i 
tween driver, guard, and passen- 
gers. The engine was offthe rails, 
and could not be got on again 
without help. Only one alternative 
seemed feasible, and that was for 
the guard to go to the junction 
and send up an engine to take the 
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train back to the place whence. it 
had started, or to go forward to 
the next station and telegraph for 
assistance. 

The passengers objected that 
they wanted to go on, not be 
taken back to the place whence 
they had started. Whilst the 
altercation went on, a mass of snow 
on the bank behind gave way, and 
slid like an avalanche upon the 
lines in rear, completely covering 
them, so as to render an imme- 
diate return impossible. There 
was in the emergency, but one 
thing to be done—the guard must 
go on to the next station and tele- 
graph the state of affairs, and ask 
that a party of navvies might be 
sent up to dig out the train. There 
was no engine and train at the 
temporary terminus, consequently 
no means of getting forward that 
night was available. Fortunatel 
the number of passengers was small, 
I invited them all to the school- 
house, near at hand, where I pro- 
mised them shelter and warmth, 

They followed me—a doleful 
procession, knee-deep in snow, and 
staggering before the, wind. There 
were only two first-class passen- 

rs, a lady and gentleman. I soon 
earned s. +: they were—Squire 
Harwood of Harwood and _his 
wife returning from town. Out 
of a second-class smoking-carriage 
turned Mr. Parnacott, a retired 
solicitor, a queer little man, pas- 
sionately fond of classical music, 
very cantankerous—hating Mac- 
Farren, Sullivan, Strauss, and 
Sterndale Bennett, and never 
weary of inveighing against the 
degeneracy of modern music. He. 
was fizzing with anger against the 
railway company, the engine-driver, 
and the weather. . 

Several farmers issued from 
second-class carriagés, who, I 
learned, lived some way down the 
line. One man, a miller, , 
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Cudmore, was tipsy. He had 
taken too much at the junction, 
and could hardly be kept on his 
feet. But for a yeoman named 
Whiteway, who supported him, 
he would have lain down in the 
snow and gone to sleep. White- 
way was a man of substance—a 
warm man, as they say hereabouts. 

Iam not going to occupy you 
with a description of all those who 
left the train. Suffice it that I 
took every one of them into the 
school. id lighted the fire in the 
stove in the large room, and also 
that in the class-room for the 
infants. : 

My own house adjoined, and I 
placed it unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of the passengers, Mr. Par- 
~ macott gave some trouble. He was 
dissatisfied, turned up his nose as 
he entered, and said, “I wonder 
why it is that a school always smells 
of an uncaréd-for poultry-house, 
even after the children have left ?” 

I found that my guests were 
hungry. I therefore produced 
dhaycing my larder held—a 
half eaten ham, a loaf, some cold 

toes. That wasall. I had two 
small bottles of stout, half-pints. 
The tipsy man atonce seized and 
consumed their contents. 

Then I ran to the parsonage and 
asked the rector to assist me to 
feed the swarm of guests. He was 

to be of use, but did not 
know how to help till he had con- 
sulted the cook and Westlake. 
Ultimately he sent up two pounds 
of clotted cream, but no bread. 
Tasked for wine and brandy, but 
he was unprovided with alcoholic 
drinks, being a Blue Ribbon Army 
man; however, he offered to let 
us have as much water out of his 
well as we liked to fetch. He was 
out of bread, and did not bake till 
nextday. There were one and a 
half cold rissoles in the larder, 
but they would be as nothing to 


~ © 


all those I had to feed; so he te 
served them for his own supper, 
He was much put out, he said, that 
the accident had happened at the 
time when all his children were 
homie for their holidays, so that he 
could not take any of the passen- 
gers into his rectory. If the acci- 
ent had occurred in term time, it 
would have been different. I do 
the rector only justice when I sa 
that he was not unwilling to do 
his utmost, but he was a widower, 
and completely under the domin- 
ion of his servants. The cook 
would not find food for the passen- 
rs, and the houseniaid would not 
d beds for them; and Westlake 
was indisposed to clean their boots. 
In the matter of the clotted cream, 
the rector was decided. He saw 
itin the pans, and he put his foot 
down, and insisted on having them 
skimmed and the cream sent to 
the schoolhouse. It would have 
been highly appreciated if there 
had been bread to eat with it. 
Thedear good rector came up to 
the school to see the colony there 
established. He fussed about 
among the people, insisted on their 
being accommodated with beds in 
separate rooms, and promised to 
send mattresses and blankets from 
the parsonage. But the promised 
bedding did not come. W. 
pointed out to the parzon that 


pony could not travel in such deep 
snow; and that without the cart, 
the bedding could not be trans- 
ported to the schoolhouse. 
Fortunately there were a couple 
of farmhouses near, and some cot- 
tages, and from them what was 


really necessary was procured. 
Some fowls were killed and cooked, 
and bread obtained ; and sufficient 
bedding for the emergency 8& 
cured. I had to see to every- 
thing—to run from one farm to the 
other, and tax to the uttermost 
the resources of my own, ‘small 
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establishment. I surrendered my 
own room and bed to the Har- 
woods; and my old housekeeper 
very good-naturedly resigned hers 
to Mr. Parnacott. 

There was not much sleep for 
me that night. The passengers 
would be hungry in the morning ; 
so I occupied myself, together with 
my old woman, in kneading and 
baking bread out of flour I had 
begged at the farms and some of 
my own. I had to go to the rec- 
tory for milk, and had great diffi- 
culty in conveying it home un- 
spilled through the snow. 

When morning dawned, I was 
so exhausted with my labours— 
chief of which was the wading in 
snow from place to place, carrying 
blankets, fowls, a ham, cups, milk, 
bread—that I could scarcely keep 
my feet. I had got very wet in 
running from place to place, and 
very hot from Lansding dough and 


baking it. My time had been too 
much taken up for me to think of 
changing my clothes. 


I had a difficulty, moreover, in 
the morning in providing washing 
conveniences for my crew. There 
were but two basins and a pie-dish 
in my house; moreover, the pump 
was frozen. That my people might 
wash, I was constrained to dissolve 
snow, which is a slow process, and 
the result is—a little not very 
clean water. 

Whilst the Ps a were waiting, 
impatient and uncomfortable, for 
their washing water, Mr. Parnacott 
seated himself at a wretched six- 
guinea Alexandre harmonium in 
the school-room, and played on it 
Bach’s fugues from memory. This 
irritated the hungry, unwashed 
Pees, and high words passed. 

had a difficulty in appeasing the 
quarrel which broke out over the 
harmonium. 

A more difficult matter than the 
providing of water was the furnish- 
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ing of combs and brushes. Of 
course Mrs. Harwood used mine, but 
Mr. Parncott positively and indig- 
nantly rejected those of my house- 
keeper. There was a deal of 
altercation over the combs and 
brushes; but I was unable to at- 
tend and allay it, as I had to get 
breakfast tally: 

I had begged a basketful of eggs 
at Upcott farm, but in bringing 
them home I had fallen and broken 
them. Fortunately I had aside of 
bacon in my kitchen which I had 
recently bought—it had cost me 
eighteen and ninepence. I cut from 
this liberally, and fried as fast 
I could fry, to supply my guests, — 
How the coals went! Firing all 
night and all day! Why, in the 
time these people were under my 
roof, I believe the greater part of 
a ton went, and ‘inks came to 25s. 
per ton with us. It was the same 
with my tea and sugar, they melted 
away like snow in a south-west 
wind. 

When breakfast was over, and 
the company in fairly good humour, 
I lay on my hearth-rug, in my 
clothes, and dropped asleep, 

I was roused by a violent bubbiiby 
and by thrusts and shakings, It 
was with difficulty that I rallied 
my senses: when I had done so, I 
heard Mr. Harwood say that the 
fire in the bedroom, where his 
wife was sitting, had gone out for 
want of coals at the proper mo- 
ment, and would have to be re- 
lighted. The stove in the school- 
room and the scuttle for the class- 
room needed immediate replenish- 
ment, unless I were bent on killin 
my guests with cold. I 
to my feet, and, half asleep and 
stupid, fetched the necessary coals 
from my coal-hole, which was out- 
side the house. The door had been 
left open and the snow had driven 
in and buried the fuel. I had to 
dig it out with my hands. Next 











I found, with difficulty, dry sticks, 
and relighted the fire in the bed- 
room. Wet and tired, I tried to 
compose myself to sleep again 
when this was done, but was roused 
by an advent of the guard, who 
announced to the passengers that 
it was impossible for the line to be 
cleared that day ; that the roads, 
moreover, were so deep in snow, 
that it would be a matter of extra- 
ordinary difficulty to forward them 
to their destinations. The com- 
pany was, however, using superhu- 
man efforts, straining every nerve 
to furnish conveyances for the after- 
noon. 

At this announcement Babel 
broke loose. The passengers asked 
if the company knew the dog’s 
kennel in which they were mewed ; 
the miserably insufficient and un- 
palatable food they were forced 
to consume? They did not believe 
the company was exerting itself. 
They knew that if some one (with 
a look at me) chose to make an 
effort and put himself out of the 
way, traps might be found in the 
neighbourhood to transport them 
all to their destinations. I saw 
that I must cater for the dinner of 
these castaways. I went to Upcott, 
and induced the farmer to kill a 
sheep. I had potatoes of my own. 
Ihad supplied myself with four 
bags before the frost set in, hoping 
they would last me through the 
winter. Some of the passengers 
clamoured for ale, so I brought 
several bottles from the village 
tavern. It was poor sour stuff. 
The miller Cudmore said, with an 
oath, that he could not drink it, 
and would have whisky or Ply- 
mouth gin ; and went himself to the 
ale-house to procure it. On his 
return he encountered the rector, 
who had come to make inquiries 
how we fared. The parson was 
indignant, and called on me to sup- 
port him in protest against the 
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school being made a scene of riot 
and drunkenness. ~ 

When the roast mutton was 
served, the Harwoods, Mr. Parna- 
cott, and two of the farmers refused 
to eat it; they could not touch 
mutton. All the sheep were diseas- 
ed, and they had no doubt that 
this one was killed because so 
badly “cawed” that it could not 
live. They must have beef. But 
beef was not to be had ; so my side 
of bacon was had recourse to, and 
almost demolished. 

The Harwoods refused to eat in 
the schoolroom, because Cudmore 
had sworn and used indelicate lan- 
guage when tipsy the previous 
night ; and they invited Mr. Par- 
nacott to lunch with them in my 
parlour. This, of course, entailed 
double labour on me, as I had to 
attend to both parties. All were 
impatient, and inclined to be abus- 
ive if I did not help them to clean 
plates, fill their glasses, furnish 
them with potatoes and bread the 
moment they felt the want of 
these things. I had cut some of 
my finest drum-head Savoy cab- 
bages and cooked them; but Mr. 
Parnacott and Mrs. Harwood did 
not eat cabbage, and complained 
of the disagreeable odour that 
pervaded the house in consequence 
of it having been boiled. One of 
the farmers found a snail in his por- 
tion, and this occasioned a demon- 
stration against me for my care 
lessness in insufficiently washing 
the vegetable. I not only gave 
them “cawed” mutton, but also 
“sluggy ” cabbage. 

I donot wish to make a long 
story out of this. Suffice it, then, 
for me to say, that towards dusk 
various conveyances arrived from 
the town to carry away the unfortu- 
nates who had been my guests for 
pretty nearly twenty-four hours. 

Then when they were about to 
leave, and were elated at the  § 
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thought of their immediate release, 
I was surrounded by those I had 
entertained. 

“You are a good fellow,” said 
Mr. Parnacott, shaking my hand. 
“T shall never forget Ngee hospi- 
tality, and only hope 1 may have 
an opportunity of repaying it. 
Come and see me at my little 
place, and I will give you some- 
thing there that will cheer the 
sinbles of your heart—Bach!” 

Mrs. Harwood extended her little 
gloved hand to me. She was a 
pretty young woman, married to 
a rather oldish man. With a 
pleasant smile she said, “ We 
have intruded sadly on your valy- 
able time, Mr—Mister a 

“Nesbit,” said I. “Madam, 

our presence was no intrusion ; 
it was & privilege to me to receive 

ou.’ 

She bowed slightly. 

“Look here!” said Mr. Har- 
wood ; “if you ever come our way, 
Mr. Nesbitt, look in on us at the 
Hall, and we shall be delighted to 
see you. You have rendered us a 
great service, which I shall not 
readily forget.” 

Mrs. Harwood 
a look which I di 
stand. 

“T say, schoolmaster,’ shouted 
Cudmore, “give us your paw!’”’ 
Then, with an oath, “ You are a 
fine fellow. Come and see me 
when you have a holiday, and dash 
me if I don’t make you as drunk 
asa fiddler! ”’ 

“No, no, Mr. Nesbitt, said the 
burly yeoman — his name was 
Whiteaway,—“ don’t go to that 
walking hogshead of spirits, come 
to me; my missus will be proud 
to make your acquaintance. You 
know where I live.” 

I met, I must say, with grati- 
tude above my deserts. Every 
one was full of my praise, and 
pred invitations upon me, which 

undertook to accept. 


ve her husband 
not then under- 
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I was relieved when the last 
departed. Isighed, and sank into — 
a chair. My feet were swollen 
my head hot and spinning. All 
my bunes ached. I had, however, 
still too much to do to remain idle, 
I had to return to the neighbours 
a, mugs, knives and forks I 

ad borrowed, and to the farm at 
Upcott a large table-cloth lent for 
the occasion. This I found inked. 
It had been laid in the schoolroom 
on the desks, and the ink from the 
pots had got on it. The farmer’s 
wife at Upcott was furious, and 
insulted me grossly when I re- 
turned it. -In the evening I went 
to bed utterly prostrate. I did 
not rise fromit for several weeks. 
Exposure, over-exertion, and sleep- 
ing in damp clothes, brought on an 
attack of rheumatic gout. When 
I recovered from that, I found 
that my heart was permanently 
affected. 

During the period of my illness 
the Board provided a substitute 
from one of the training colleges, 
and paid him, deducting the amount 
from my salary. My medical at- 
tendant sent me in a heavy bill; 
and I found at Lady-Day that I 
was in debt. However, t hoped 
that by pinching I might get square 
by Christmas. 

Whitsuntide arrived with bright 
warm weather; and as I had a 
holiday on Monday, and felt in 
good spirits, I determined to make 
an excursion down the line, and 
visit some of the friends I had 
made on_ the occasion of the acci- 
dent. I started by the early train, 
in order to catch which I was obli 
to go without my breakfast. is 
did not matter, as I had to be at 
Farmer Whiteaway’sat nine o’clock 
and have something with him. I 
had dropped him a line on Satur- 
day, bidding him expect me. _ 

When I reached the station, J 


found that I had started without =~ 


my purse. However, the station- 
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master gave me a return ticket, on 
my undertaking to pay him the 
money on my coming back in the 
evening. When I reached the ter- 
minus, [ found I had three miles 
to walk to Yeoman Whiteaway’s. 
I then regretted I had taken no 
breakfast. My illness had left me 
weak,—at least so much less strong 
than of old, that my meals were 
necessary for me, and I could not 
intermit one without feeling ex- 
hausted and faint. I had gone 
without my breakfasi solely out of 
consideration for my housekeeper, 
whom I did not care to rouse before 
her proper time, and—surely I 
could subsist till nine o’clock with- 
out food. However, in that walk 
I felt that I had made a mistake. 
The morning was hot, and the air 
relaxing. My brow became covered 
with perspiration, and I felt the 
exertion of moving my feet at 


every step. 

Three miles to Whiteaway’s! It 
seemed to me more like four, but 
then I may not have gone the short- 


est way. | reached the house at last, 
at ten o’clock—not nine, as I had 
reckoned—and felt sick and faint. 
The farm was old-fashioned, with 
white walls, thatched roof, and 
broad wooden windows. The door- 
way was of granite with a date cut 
on it, 1680, and the initials W. W. 
The property had belonged to the 
Whiteaways several hundreds of 
ears. Behind the house was a 
k of trees; in front a little 
garden, in which white and lilac 
rocket were a mass of flowers, and 
in the sun exhaled delicious fra- 
grance. The beds were fringed 
with crimson thrift and London 
Pride full of flowers. I tapped at 
the door, and at a call to come in, 
entered. I found myself in the 
little hall or front kitchen, with a 
large fire-place and settles, and a 
recess to the south, lighted by a 
large window. In this recess sat 


a@ woman picking green goose- 


berries for a tart. My heart rose — 
in my mouth. Gooseberry-tart 
was what I relished highly, and I 
had tasted none that year. 

“Well, what do you want here? ” 
asked the woman. 

“Is Mr. Whiteaway at home?” 
I inquired cheerfully. 

“No, he is not,” answered she, 
without raising her eyes from the 
pie-dish. 

“He will be home shortly, no 
doubt,” I said, in a lower key. 

“ Hardly,” was her reply. 

“ Where is he then?” 

“ Gone to see his brother, t’other 
side of Exeter.” 

“ Dear me, how tiresome! ” I said. 

“ Tiresome ! ” she echoed. “ Why 
so?’ Itisa bank holiday.” 

“Because I wrote to him to ex- 
pect me here this morning, and I 
came on purpose to see him.” 

“Indeed! Very sorry, but you 
must go back. No letter has come.” 

“TI wrote on Saturday.” 

“There isno delivery on Sunday.” 

“ But there is this morning.” 

“We send for our letters when 
we expect to have any.” 

“ Have I the honour of address- 
ing Mrs. Whiteaway ?” 

“ Whiteaway is my husband.” 

I was silent. I stood on one 
foot, and crossed my legs, out of 
nervousness. I twirled my hat, 
with my hands behind my back. 

“My name is Nesbitt,” said I, 
after a long and awkward pause. 

“T daresay it may be,” answered 
Mrs. Whiteaway. , 

“ T am schoolmaster at that place 
where the accident occurred in the 
winter,—where your husband was 
detained overnight. I daresay 
you have heard him speak of it, 
and mention me.” 

“ Never,” answered the woman. 

Again ensued a pause. I was 
very uncomfortable ; not only was 
I faint and hungry, but disap 
pointed. I had been standing on 
one foot: I had curled the other in 
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some queer way round the stand- 
ing leg, in an excess of nervous- 
ness, and now, with a sudden 
qualm, I tipped forward and was 
obliged to catch at the table to 
support myself, otherwise I should 


have fallen. 
“Now, then!” exclaimed the 


farmer's wife, ‘‘ what be 
you up to now? [Pll > a ou 
to take yourself off. I don’t like 
intruders.” 

Then, in desperation, I said, “ I 
beg your pardon humbly, Mrs. 
Whiteawsy, I could not help my- 
self. May I ask—Would you give 
me apiece of bread and butter? I 
have had no breakfast, I + 

“ T thought as much,” exclaimed 
she; “I knew this would be the 


end of all this palaver. Take your- 
self off, young man,—take yourself 
off at once. Bread and butter! 
no, not a bite! 
a word of your tale. 


I don’t believe 
Wrote to 
Whiteaway, did you? Invited 
yourself here, indeed? Wanted to 
see him on urgent business—that 
means, to get ashilling out of him.” 

I raised my hand in protest. 

“JT know better,’ Mrs White- 
away continued. “I knows the 
goings-on of you beggars. You 
all pretend to have large families, 
and to be dying of starvation ; and 

ou go round the country collect- 
ing bread in a sack, and hom pigs 
on what the charitable give you, 
No. Get out of the house this in- 
stant. I am not one to be deceived. 
Not a crust shall you have from 
me.” 

As I retired, crestfallen, she 
flung this parting shot at me. “ I 
know the sort of rogue you be. I 
don’t like the look of you to begin 
with. You go round on false ex- 
cuses, to see the inside of folk’s 
houses, where you may steal a few 
silver spoons. Ifthe police come 
this way, I'll mind to bid them 
keep a sharp look-out for you—— 


I left, much depressed. Now a 
ravening, wolf-like desire for food 
woke up in my vitals, and I picked 
grass and gnawed it. A labourer, 
of whom I enquired the way, told 
me that Mr. Parnacott lived a mile 
further. I walked on eagerly—I 
was sure of food at his house. 

He inhabited a trim villa-like 
residence with a verandah round it, 
about which clematis and westeris 
were blooming and scenting the 
air. I was too hungry to i 
but not to notice, the pretty com- 
bination of white clematis and 
blue westeria, with the delicate 

ellow-green young leaves of the 
tter. 

I rang at the door, and a neat 
maid opened and admitted me, 
I was shown into the parlour, A 
moment later, inrushed Mr. Par- 
nacott, with both hands extended, 

, 0 pew to see you. I wish 
you come an hour earlier in 
time for breakfast. Now we must 
wait. I never, on principle, have 
anything between meals ; but there 
is music, my dear fellow,—come 
into my sanctum and hear. I have 
got Bach open, and have been 
practising his most difficult 
in D minor. What a man that 

nd old Sebastian was! He 
ived before his time! Like all 
geniuses, he lived for an appre- 
ciative future. Fancy his fugues 
on the spinet! impossible! On 
the harpischord! intolerable! The 

ianoforte was not in his day, 
me along ; I have something to 
show you. I have just received 
a copy of ‘ Science of Fugue,’ pub- 
lished in 1752,—an original ee 
—and I have been enjoying it al 
the morning. Figured base. Come 
along. We lunch at half past 
one.’ 

He drew me into his little back 
room,and seated himself at the 
piano. He struck a chord, then 
turning his head over his shoulder, 
asked, “ You are fond of musie?”. 











“ Yes, very.” 


© “Do you play yourself? ” 
‘A litle? 

“ Bach?” 

“« N—n—o.” 

“Not Bach! Then you are 


in darkness. Are you fond of 
fugues?” 

“T cannot say,” I replied; and 
to this day I would make the same 
answer, empty or full, “I really 
cannot say.” 

Fugues are beyond my musical 
horizon. They may be very fine, 
but they are very bewildering. 
They appeal to the brain, not to 
the ear. They demand a scientific 
knowledge of music, not a musical 
soul. To me they resemble a 
steeplechase. Away go the parts, 
helter-skelter over the hedges, trip- 
ping one another up, down into 
the ditches, head over heels, u 
again. Tally-ho! away at nec 
and neck tear! The devil take the 
hindermost ! . 

“ Now we come to a very choice 

ge,” exclaimed Mr. Parnacott 
“be allear.” His fingers raced, 
twisted, jumped, the hands played 
leap-frog, helter-skelter! I thought 
the wires must have given way. 

On the table was a tumbler and 
a red porous earthenware water- 
bottle. Unobserved, I poured out 
a glass and drank it off. The 
water slaked my thirst, but did 
not satisfy my hunger. The fugue 
went on, it seemed interminable ; 
it went on upon my nerves—they 
thrilled, leaped, hi el I could 
bear it no more t drove me 
desperate. Isprang to my feet, I 
. put my hand down on the fingers 
of the instrumentalist, and whilst 
cold perspiration streamed from 
my brow and literally dripped from 
me, I said, with white face, and 
quivering lips, “A piece of bread 
and butter !—a piece of bread and 
ce is a oe ae = 

ever tten by o ac 
or any other fool?” 
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“ What! ” exclaimed Mr. Parna- 
cott, springing up. “You are in 
sane, sir? ou take extraordin- 
ary liberties. This is my house, 
sir! This is my instrument, sir! 
These are my fingers, sir! This ig 
7 Bach, sir ! ou forget your: 
self, schoolmaster! Allow me to 
show you the door.” 

I left the house quivering in 
every fibre. That dreadful fugue 
had driven me to desperation. A 
fugue is never soothing,—on an 
empty stomach it is maddening. 

lurched along the road, now 
hot, now cold, mopping my face, 
then sitting down on a bank to 
compose myself. My head swam 
when I stood up, and a cloud seemed 
to drift before my eyes. I feared 
losing consciousness. I looked at 
my watch and saw that the time was~ 
noon. I knew that about a mile 
and a half across the fields was 
Harwood Park. Should I venture 
there? Mr. Harwood had assured 
me of a welcome. He was a blunt, 
open-hearted man. I would tell 
him my need, and he would at 
once order me some lunch. It was 
now too late to think of breakfast. 

I walked over the fields golden 
with buttercups. The hed 
were full of hawthorn, and the 
path under them looked as though 
they had been snowed over,—they 
were strewn with the fallen ‘flow- 
ers. The birds were singing, the 
flowers were expanded to the sun, 
—all nature was brimming with 
happiness, except myself, and I 
asked for very little to be happy 
as any bird or blossom. I asked 
for nothing but a piece of bread 
and butter. 

The fresh about me, the 
sweet scents exhaled by the flow 
ers, revived and soothed me. 
felt better when I reached the 
park gates. The rhododendrons 
were a blaze of bloom, crimson, 


white, and lilac. The azaleas ee 
yellow, J 
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crushed strawberry, were a mass 
of flower. The red and pink 
thorns were also in bloom, so were 
the laburnum and guelder roses. 
The drive to the house lay between 
banks of colour. 

The mansion is handsome, in the 
Italian style, built about the end 
of last century or the beginnin 
of this, with Ionic pilasters, an 
windows let in between them, and 
a pediment over the door contain- 
ing the arms of the Harwoods. 
Before the house was a terrace 
beautiful with azaleas, and a foun- 
tain. Large glass doors opened 
into the hall. I rang, somewhat 
timidly, and stood semmgs, at my 
reflection in the panes. I admit 
that I did not appear to advantage. 
I was pale and hot, and out of 
sorts. Remember, I had eaten 
nothing for sixteen hours, and had 
recently recovered from a sickness. 
This sickness had left me thin, so 


. that the clothes, which once fitted 


me, hung loose about my attenuated 
form. Moreover, they were not 
new. The knees of my trousers 
protruded. ‘lhe seams of my coat 
showed white, and my right sleeve 
was glossy. The full blaze of sun- 
light was on me, as I stood before 
the house, bringing out these im- 
a with cruel distinctness. 
had intended treating myself to 
a new suit at Whitsuntide; but 
my illness, and the expense of 
finding a substitute, had forced 
me to abandon the idea, I drew 
a dogskin glove on my left hand. 
It was split at the thumb, but by 
folding the thumb across the palm 
T concealed the gap. Whilst ad- 
justing my shirt-collar, which had 
me limp through the heat I 
was in, a’ footman came to the 
door and opened it. He was in 
livery, red plush and black. He 
eyed me superciliously. My -ner- 
vousness overcame me, and I did 
not find voice at fitst. .Then he 


said, “ Look here, young man, I 


think you’ve made a mistake, and — 


ought to have gone round to the 
back door.” 

“T want to see Mr. Harwood,” 
said I. 

“ Not at home.” 

“Will he be long?” 

“Don’t Foose, VEE got a 
party with him.” 

“May I speak with Mrs. Har- 
wood ? | 

He hesitated, and again studied 
me. 

“What do you want? What is 
your name?” ' 

“My name is Nesbitt. Mrs. 
Harwood knows all about me; be 
so good as to ask her to grant me 
an interview.” 

“ Come inside.” 

He ushered me into the hall. 
“There, you can stand or sit in a 
corner. I'll return directly.” 

He went leisurely away. 

A handsome large hall, with the 
staircase opening out of it, and 
family portraits, full length, adorn- 
ing the walls. On the right was 
the door into the dining-room. I 
saw in, because the door was open. 
The table was laid, and glittered 
with glass and silver, which the 
butler was arranging. I saw him 
with a silver basket and a fork 
putting bread to each napkin. I 
was almost irresistibly impelled 
to rush in and seize some of the 
bread. I refrained myself, = the 
effort was great. y hun 
stomach almost cried out. te 
sently the footman returned. I 
had seated myself. I rose to re- 
ceive his message. 

“ Werry sorry,” said he; “Mr. 


-Harwood is not at home, and 


Missus is engaged. If you want 
anything particular, she said you 
was to send word by me.” y 


“T want—I want,” said I, — 


trembling and gasping,—*I want. 
some bread and butter” , , 
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“ Now, look here,” said the foot- 
man ; “ I’ve done wrong in letting 
you in at this door. I see you 
are sacra You go at once. Go 
P ea cea a? 

“T entreat you,” I exclaimed, 
“have consideration on me. 
must have some bread and butter.” 

“ Mr. Newberry,” said the foot- 
man, calling the butler from the 
dining-room, “ here’s an intoxicated 
fellow got into the ’all. Help me 
to turn him out before the gentle- 
folks arrive.” 

To escape the ignominy of ex- 

ulsion, I Jef of my own accord. 
walked down the drive. I turned 
twice and looked behind me. I 
saw the red waistcoat and breeches 
of the footman through the glass. 
He was watching to see me off the 
mises. The butler was at the 
ining-room window. I could see 
his white tie. Dejected, scarce 


able to walk, I staggered through 


the lodge gates. 

I met the gamekeeper, who told 
me that Mr. Cudmore lived a mile 
and a half off, on the other side of 
the moor. I resolved to visit him. 
I would not have done so had I 
been received and entertained else- 
where, as his acquaintance was not 
one I cared to cultivate ; but under 
the circumstances, I could not hel 
myself. There was no train back 
till 4.28 p.m, three hours and a 
half hence. I must have some- 
thing to eat beforethen. It would 
take me another hour to reach 
home. Four hours and a half 
more of starvation was to me an 
unendurable thought. I felt that 
I could not go on so long without 
food. I aid not ask for much; 
one piece of bread and butter would 
be enough to keep me alive, if the 
bread were cut in a thick slab, and 
the butter laid on it with a trowel. 
There is much nutriment in butter, 
as_much as in bread. That is why 
I always insist on butter with my 
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bread. The mile and a half acrogg 
the moor seemed endless, and cost 
me a long ramble. There were 
numerous paths over it, and I did 
not know which to take. I had 
forgotten the directions of the 
keeper. I lost my way. 

At last I reached Mr. Cudmore’s 
house. He was a miller. As I 
approached, I met a boy dusted 
over with flour, probably his son. 
I asked if the miller were at 
home. 

“ Yes,” was the reply ; “at home, 
and has friends.” 

“Friends! To dinner?” I was 
relieved. 

“ Yes, I reckon.” 

I hastened to the mill. My 
heart beat furiously with hope. As 
I drew near I heard a rough voice 
singing, then a chorus of hoarse 
bass, regardless of time and tune. 

The voices issued from the mill, 
I went in. Miller Cudmore was 
there, with three men. A great 
jug of cider stood on the flour-bin ; 
each of the men had a glass in his 
hand. 

Directly Cudmore saw me, he 
knew me, and shook hands affec- 
tionately; then, with an oath, in- 
sisted on shaking hands a second 
time, then a third, then on his 
companions shaking hands with 
me. am: jorly good fellows !— 
very jolly. Jolly companions eve 
ato "Bank holiday. : Evidently 
the men had been drinking. Whit- 
sun Monday is a universal holi- 
day. Friends had come to enjoy 
the day with him; and how could 
it be better enjoyed than by get- 
ting drunk? heir coats were 
white with flour. The flour was 
in their hair; their red, damp 
faces were dusted with it. They 
sat on sacks filled with grain, or 
on flour-bins. 

“Now, then—begin again!” 
shouted Cudmore; and in a hoarse. 
voice he yelled— 
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“ Qld Arscott, he was a hunting squire,’ 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
He hunted a fox with a brush of fire, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
He rode a good horse, and he drank 
good ale, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
He swore, till the parson and maids 


turned pale, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” 


The Tally-hoes were sung in dis- 
cordant chorus, with much spilling 
of cider from the glasses, which 
were waved over the heads of the 
drinkers. 

“ By George!” exclaimed Cud- 
more, interrupting his song, “our 
good friend, the schoolmaster, has 
no drink. Here, man! there’s not 
another glass, so just join lips to 
the jug.” Then he roared forth— 
* “Qld Arscott, he heard, of a Sunday 


morn, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
How the bells did call, and he said in 
scorn, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
An hour of sermons is Hell to me, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 
My Heaven is to hunt through eternity! 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” 


“Drink, schoolmaster, drink!” 
shouted Cudmore. “ Look y’ here, 
lads! this schoolmaster is half a 
parson, and won’t drink good cider. 
Open his mouth and pour it in.” 

“T will take sufficient,” said I, 
“but I entreat you to allow me 
a piece of bread and butter with 
it. I cannot drink on an empty 
stomach.” 

“Dash me?” roared the miller, 
“the chap has got an empty 
stomach. Now you are a lucky 
dog to have so much room for 
cider. I wish we had your luck. 
Look here lads! knock the school- 
master down, and we'll pour cider 
into his empty stomach till he’s 
chuck-full.” 


“T entreat you, forbear!” I cried, 

Knock me down! They could 
do that with a feather, I was so 
weak with hunger, exhausted with 
my walk, and frail through sickness. 

“We will—we will, by George! 
unless you finish the jug at a 
draught. Shall we not, Simon? 
What do you say, Dick? Eh, 
Thomas Langworthy ?” 

His companions acquiesced. I 
put the jug to my mouth, and 
drank as much as I could. 

“Let us look.” They caught 
the jug from me and peered into 
it. “Oh, the sneak! he hasn’t 
half emptied it. Drink again, or 
we'll have you down.” 

I was forced again to apply my 
lips to the jug and take a long 
draught. Then I could no more; 
dashed the cider out of it on the 
floor, turned, and sprang through 
the mill-door. 

I heard a shout, then the tipsy 


‘men rushed after me, swearin 


horribly ; but I hid myself behin 
the stable-door, and heard them 
stumble against each other, quarrel, 
and call for more drink. I waited 
till I heard Cudmor’s voice be- 
gim— 


“Old Arscott, he lay on his dying bed, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” 


I waited for no more, but escaped 
on to the moor. I felt, as I tried 
to walk back over the moor, that 
I was in a worse condition than 
before. On an empty stomach I 
had taken a good deal of cider, and 
it mounted to my head. I knew 
that I reeled. I was conscious that 
I was tipsy, and I was distressed 
and ashamed at it. Nothing but 
solid food would recover me. 

I encountered the miller’s son 
again, and he directed me the near- 





> Squire Arscott of Tetcott is famous in the north of Devon. He is said to be 
still heard riding and blowing his horn of stormy nights. He died in 1788, aged 69. 








est a to the station. I must 
pass Whiteaway’s farm once more. 

Happening to look over m 
shoulder, after I had said Pes | 
bye to the boy, I saw, or thought 
I saw, the rural policeman. I 
hurried on. I did not wish him to 
see me in the condition I was in. 
In getting over a stile I tumbled, 
and tore my coat and muddied 
my trousers. My hat also got 
erushed. I picked myself up with 
difficulty. To compose myself, I 
tried to recollect a hymn from 
‘Ancient and Modern,’ but could 
recall nothing save— 


“Old Arscott, he wasa hunting squire, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho! 

He hunted a fox with a brush of fire, 
Tally-ho! Tally-ho! Tally-ho!” 


So I sang that till interrupted by 
hiccup, which took me badly, 
owing to want of food, I believe. 

I suppose I was near White- 
away’s farm when I saw before me, 
sitting in the sun, under a hedge 
in a bed of red-robbin and blue- 
bells, the dearest little child, with 
fair flaxen hair, and eyes like the 
heavens. But the beauty of the 
child did not attract and rivet my 
attention. The child was eating. 
It had in its hand a large round 
of home-made bread, quite three- 
quarters of an inch thick, piled up 
with cream, standing on it the 
same thickness, and on top of the 
cream was a curl, like a pig’s tail, 
of treacle. This is locally termed 
“thunder and lightning.” Now 
bread and butter is a good thing 
to a hungry man; but bread and 
cream, with a curl of treacle, is 
enough to throw a full man off his 
equilibrium. If my readers are 
disposed to judge me harshly, let 
them fast for seventeen or eighteen 
hours, when convalescent, after an 
attack of rheumatic gout, and have 


a piece of bread and thunder and, 


lightning passed before their eyes. 
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Then only will they be able to ' 
judge me with justice. If I had 


n only hungry I might have 
restrain — but the alcoholic 
drink poured into that vast vacuum 


had robbed me of all self-restraint, 
At the sight of the child with the 
round of nal and cream I wag 
like one mad. That, and that 
only, would restore me to sobriety, 
would recover my strength, would 
enable me to reach my destination. 
I stood opposite, the child watch- 
ing it. My eyes seemed to sink 
in solid lumps into those cream 
depths. My teeth chattered. 
My hands became spasmodically 
clinched. Convulsive movements 
passed over my face. Spasms con- 
tracted my vitals. I felt as if m 
spine yawned and closed again with ' 
@ snap. 

“T must, I will have your bread 
and cream,”;I said in a hoarse 
voice, approaching the child. “ Do 
not scream, do not run away; I 
will not hurt you, but have your 
food I will.” 

The little one started to its feet, 
and shrieked at the sight of m 
wild face and ey jaws. It 
tried to escape. Then I caught it 
by the shoulder with one hand, 
wrenched the bread from it with: 
the other, and was about, with a 
sigh of satisfaction, to ram the 
akele round into my mouth and 
down my throat, when a hand 
clutched my neck. I was held as 
in a vice. I heard, “ We have you 
now, you drunken vagabond, rob- 
bing and assaulting a child. I’ve 
been follering you ever so long. 
First, entering Mrs. Whiteaway’s 
and frightening her into fits; then 
insulting Mr. Parnacott; then that 
owdacious you invaded the Park; 
and last, after drinking more with 
Miller Cudmore, you assault and 
rob the child.” 

The bread was taken from me, — 
to be produced at the petty see 
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sions as evidence against me. I 
collapsed altogether, and sank faint- 
ing at the feet of the rural police- 
man. I had neither strength nor 
spirit left. 

I have not much more to tell. 

Iwas had up before the mag- 
istrates on the double charge of 
drunkenness and assault. re- 
member every word that the pre- 
siding magistrate said in passing 
sentence. His words burnt them- 
selves into my brain. I had been 
unable to deny that I was intoxi- 
eated, for I knew that the miller’s 
cider had upset my head. 

The magistrate said that it was a 
matter of regret to himself and 
the entire Bench that bank holi- 
days should furnish so many cases 
for the interference of the police. 
It was humiliating for us, as Eng- 
lishmen, to consider that a certain 
large class of Englishmen seemed 
incapable of enjoying a holiday 
without making beasts of them- 
selves. It was especially distress- 
ing to the Bench to have brought 
before them one who, by his posi- 
tion, should set an example to old 
and young, and by his education 
should be superior to low and 
grovelling vices. Considering that 
this was the first offence, and that 
Iseemed penitent, the Bench was 
disposed to deal leniently with me, 
in the hope that this would be 
a warning to me which I might 
never forget, and that on bank 
holidays I should be especially 
careful how I disposed of my time. 
The Bench would impose on me a 
nominal fine of one shilling, which, 
with the expenses, would make 
sixteen. The chairman in conclu- 
sion, expressed his sincere ho 
that this was the last time I should 
appear before them under such dis- 
graceful circumstances. He must 
add, for his own part, that he felt 
—and he had no doubt his fellow- 
magistrates on the Bench con- 
curred with him — that I had 
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made matters worse by the alto- 
gether preposterous explanation of 
the circumstances which I had of- 
fered as my excuse, and which it 
was impossible for them to receive. 

This sentence was followed by 
a special meeting of the School 
Board, attended te all the mem- 
bers. After the meeting I was in- 
formed by the secretary that m 
services would be dispensed with 
at the end of three months, when 
the substitute who had taken my 
place during my illness would be- 
come permanent head-master of 
the school. The secretary regret- 
ted, on behalf of the committee, that 
my recent conduct had been such 
as to leave them no choice in the 
matter. 

Thus it happens that I am no 
longer schoolmaster. I have ap- 
lied for other schools, but have 

n invariably unsuccessful. My 
evil report, as a drunkard, has 
preceded me. My career in the 
scholastic profession is closed. 
This is not all. I was engaged to 
avery charming girl with a little 
money of her own. Some ill-na- 
tured person sent her the local 
paper containing the notice of my 
appearance before the magistrates, 
and sentence. She broke off the 
ng ay forthwith. 
am about to apply for a free 

passage to Australia. England is 
no place for me now. I may do 
better in a new country, but my 
heart is weak, and I shall never be 
fit for much. When I had handed 
over the school to my successor, L 
walked to the railway cutting, and 
sat on the bank. in the sun, and 
watched the 6.35 down train goby. 
“Oh!” said I, “if I had let 
that train load of rs stick 
in the snow last winter, and had 
not held out a finger to help them, 
I should now be master in the 
school, Polly Parkinson would be 
my wife, and my heart would be 
sound as & bell.” 





THREE GLIMPSES OF A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE. 


Doks the reader chance to know 
that bit of England round about 
Haslemere, but an hour and a 
half's journey from the heart of 
London, where three counties meet, 
and the traveller may see at a 
glance, from many a hill-top, the 
most rich and beautiful parts of 
Sussex, the wildest and most pic- 

ue of Surrey and Hampshire! 

At his feet lies spread the weald 
of Sussex, whilst the dark-wooded 
promontories and long purple ridges 
of Blackdown, Marley, and Iron- 
hill curve round, or jut out into 
this broad sea of fertility, and the 
distant South Downs close the 
view with wavy outline and fluted 
sides, bare of everything save fine 
turf, nibbling sheep and the shad- 
dows of the Turning round, 
Surrey culminates, as it were, in 
Hind Head, with triple summit— 
no mere hill, but 4 miniature moun- 
tain in bold individuality of form. 
And when he climbs this vantage- 
round, Hampshire lies unfolded be- 
fore him as well as Surrey ; Wolmer 
Forest—forest no longer, but brown 
moorland; ranges of chalk-hills, 
conspicuous among them one with 
a white scar on its dark flank, which 
hides Selborn amid its trees; so- 
lémn distances seen against the 
sunset sky, clothed with a deep 
purple bloom, which haunts the 
memory like a strain of noble music. 

No less beautiful and strikingly 
similar in general character is that 
part of Western Massachusetts 
wherein stands our New England 
village—Northampton,—village in 
size and rural aspect, though the 
capital of Hampshire county. But 
the New England Valley has one 
advantage over the weald of Sussex 
in its broad and beautiful river, 


with Indian name. Connecticut 
—Quonnektacut, the long river— 
which winds through it. Mount 
Holyoke and Mount Tom, the 
Sugar Loaf and the Pelham 

are its Blackdown, Marley, Hind 
Head, and South Downs. These 
hills are a couple of hundred feet 
or so higher than their English 
prototypes, ranging from 1000 to 
1300 feet above the sea, and their 
old ribs are of harder and more 
ancient stuff than the chalk and 
greensands of the South Downs 
and Surrey hills ; witness the granite 
or rather gneiss boulders scattered 
broadcast over the land, sometimes 
in rugged upright masses, looking 
like some grey ruin, sometimes in 
small rounded fragments, bestrew- 
ing the uplands like a flock of 
sheep, and more rarely the black 
and still harder blocks of trap. 
In the museum at Amherst, just 
over the river, are preserved slabs 
with the famous bird-tracks— 
colossal foot-prints two feet long, 
found in the trias of this part of 
the Connecticut valley—all tending 
to prove that the sun shone down 
upon dry land here for some ages 
whilst the mother-country was still 
mostly a waste of waters ; and that 
geologically speaking, and so far as 
these parts at any rate are con- 
cerned, New England is old, and 
old England new, by comparison. 
Broad, fertile, level meadows bor- 
der the river, and the hills are 
richly clothed with chesnut, birch, 
hemlock (somewhat like the yew 
in t), hickory (a kind of wal- 
nut, h, oak, &c.) It is hard to 
say whether the likeness or the un- 
likeness to an English landscape — 


‘strikes the traveller more. ee 
is the all-pervading difference ofa 9 
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and brilliant atmosphere, which 
modifies both form and colour, sub- 
stituting the sharp-edged and def- 
inite for the vague and rounded 
in distant objects, and adage ssa 
and distinctness of hue for dept 
and softness. Apart, too, from the 
brilliant and searching light, the 
leaves are absolutely of a lighter 
green, and grow in a less dense 
and solid mass; the foliage looks 
more feathery, the tree more 
spiral. Especially is this so with 
e American oak, which has nei- 
ther the dome-like head, the stur- 
diness of bough, nor the dark 
bluish-green foliage of the English 
oak. if it be spring-time, no gorse 
is to be seen with golden blossom 
set among matted thorns, perfum- 
ing the sunshine; but everywhere 
abounding masses of the delicate 
ink-clustered, odourless, waxlike 
Shas. called there laurel and 
rowing to the full size of our 
tale, and more shyly hidden, 
the lovely azalea or swamp-pink, 
as the country people call it. In- 
stead of the daisy, the delicate 
little Housatonia, like Venus’ look- 
ing-glass but growing singly, stars 
the ground; and for fragrance we 
must stoop down and seek the pale 
ink clusters of the trailing ar- 
utus or May-flower, which richly 
reward the seeker. In July we 
miss the splendid purpling of the 
hills with heather blossom; but 
the pink spikes of the hardhack 
abound; gay lilies, lady’s ear- 
rings, blue-fringed gentians, glow- 
ing cardinal flowers (Lobelia car- 
dinalis), with slender petals of a 
owe crimson than the salvia, 
and a host more new friends, or 
old friends with new ways grown 
democratic as befits them, scatter 
their beauty freely by the wayside 
and the margins of the brooks, in- 


stead of setting up as exclusives 
of the garden. 
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Nor are the differences less 
marked in the aspect of the cul- 
tivated land. The fertile valley 
has perhaps a look of greater 
breadth from not being intersected 
with hedges and having few fences 
of any kind, one crop growing be- 
side another, and one owner’s be- 
side another’s, like different beds 
in a nursery-garden. But the 
effect of these large undivided 
fields is to dwarf the appearance 
of the crops themselves. The 
patches of tall tasselled Indian 
corn, the white-blossomed buck- 
wheat, and large-leaved tobacco, 
look diminutive. No haystacks, 
no wheat-ricks are to be seen ; only 
here and there a lonely, prison- 
like tobacco barn or drying-house, 
full of narrow loopholes to let in 
air without light. Everything 
else is housed in the big barn 
that adjoins the farmhouse, which 
stands, not amid its own fields, 
but on the outskirts of the nearest 
Of wheat little 
is grown; of root-crops still less, 
for sheep-farming is not in favour. 
Tobacco, with its large, glossy dark 
leaves, like those of the m - 
wurzel, thrives well on the rich 
alluvial soil of the Connecticut 
valley; but, fluctuating as it is in 
value, exhaustive of the soil, and 
easily damaged by weather, the 
great gains of one year are often 
more than counterbalanced by the 
losses of the next. The Indian 
corn remains long upon the ground 
in autumn after it is cut, to ri 
in stooks, much as beans do with us; 
and then come to light the pu 
kins which were sown amongst it, 
and now lie basking and glowing 
in the sun like giant oranges. 
Glowing, too, in the splendid 
sunshine, are the apple-orchards, 
laden with fruit half as 
and quite asred as full-blown 
peonies, Never, even in 











vale of Evesham or in Hereford- 
shire, have I seen any so beautiful. 

As to the living creatures— 
feathered, four-legged, or no- 
legged—there are some conspicu- 
ous differences which it does not 
take a naturalist to discover. Ten 
to one, indeed, if we come upon a 
rattlesnake; but a few are still 
left in snug corners of Mount 
Holyoke and Mount Tom, as anx- 
ious to avoid us as we them. The 
lively little chipmunk, diminutive 
first cousin to the squirrel, with 
black stripe along the back, is sure 
to make our acquaintance, for his 
kind seems as multitudinous as the 
rabbit with us, and-is a worse foe 
to the farmer, because he has more 
audacity and a taste for the kernels 
of things, instead of merely the 
leaves. Strange new sounds greet 
the ear from katydid “ working 
her chromatic reed” ; from bull-frog 
with deep low, almost a roar ; from 
feesoprers and locusts, whose, 
oud brassy whirr resounds all 
through the sunny hours with such 
persistency it seems at last a very 
part of the hot sunshine. The 
chirp of our grasshoppers is the 
mere ghost of a sound in compari- 
son. At night fireflies glance in 
and out of the darkness; and, if we 


About two hundred and forty 
years , towards the close of 
Cromwell’s life, and thirty-four 

ears after the landing of the 

ilgrim Fathers, the Boston and, 
Plymouth Settlement found itself 
vigorous enough to send out off 
shoots; and having heard from the 
-Dutch settlers of N ew York of this 
rich and well-watered valley discov- 
ered by them in 1614, the General 
Court appointed John Pynchon, 
Elizur. Holyoke, and Samuel Chap- 
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remain under the trees, mosquitoes _ i 


GLIMPSE THE FIRST. 





soon make us unpleasantly aware 
of their existence. As to the 
birds, the flame-coloured oriol 

the delicately shaped blue-bird, flit 
by now and then as flashes of sur- 
prise and delight from the south; 
the rose-breasted grossbeak has a 
sweet note; the robin, not round 
as a ball and fierce and saucy, but 
grown tall, and slim, and mild— 
his breast not so red, his song not 
so sweet, his eye not so bright— 
is there. He is indeed a robin 
only in name,—really a species of 
thrush. A cheerful twittering, 
chirping, whistling, the tuning of 
the orchestra, a short sweet snatch 
or two of song I heard; but the 
steady, long-sustained outpour of 
rich melody from throats never 
weary, the chorus trilling joyously, 
with which our woods and hedge- 
rows rebound in spring and early 
summer, I listened for in vain. 
Perhaps the pathlessness of the 
woods and hills prevented my 
penetrating to the secluded haunts 
of the sweetest singers, such as the 
hermit-thrush, and I speak only 


of New England. Remembering » 


what John Burroughs has said on 
the subject, I will not venture to 
generalise the comparison. 






in of Springfield, settled seventeen 

ears before, to negotiate with the 

ndians for that tract of land called 
Nonotuck, where now stand six 
small towns and villages, chief and 
first built of which was Northamp- 
ton. The price paid was a hun- 
dred fathoms of wampum (equal to 
about £20), ten coats, some small 
gifts, and the ploughing up of six- 
teen acres on the east side of the 
river. Wampum (Indian for white) 
consisted of strings of beads made: 
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of white shells and suckauhock 
black or blue money, of black or 
purple shells. Both were used for 
more purposes than trading with 
the Indians, coin being scarce. 
Eight white and four black beads 
were worth a penny; and a man 
as often took out a string of beads 
asa purse to pay an innkeeper or a 
ferryman, or to balance a trading 
account. 
But Nonotuck was paid for with 
a good deal besides the wampum 
and the ploughing. For a hundred 
and twenty-four years there was 
almost incessant warfare with the 
Indians. Treacherous ambuscades 
lay in wait for the trader on his 
journey, stealthy dark-skinned as- 
sassins for the solitary husband- 
man, and not a few of these fertile 
fields were watered by the blood 
of its first tillers. He carried 
his weapons with him to his work 
and to the meeting-house, and ex- 
ressed his gratitude for hair- 
breath escapes, Puritan fashion, 
by the pious names he gave his 
children. Preserved Clapp, Sub- 
mit Grout, Comfort Domo, Thank- 
ful Medad, are names that figure 
in the records of this and the 
neighbouring villages; where we 
read also that one Praise-Ever Tur- 
ner, and his servant Uzackaby 
Shakspeare, were killed by the 
Indians. Within sight of North- 
ampton it was, just over the river, 
in the sister settlement of Hadley, 
—that beautiful old village, with 
street eighteen rods wide, set with 
a double avenue of superb elma, 
greensward in the middle and a 
road on either side, looking more 
like the entrance to a fine park 
than a village street,—here it was 
that a ‘‘deliverance” occurred, long 


believed by the people to have been 
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miraculous. One Sunday, when 
nearly the whole scant population _ 
was gathered for worship in the 
meeting - house, a large body of 
Indians fell upon them, and, what 
with the panic and the want of 
a leader, all seemed lost, when a 
majestic, venerable figure, dressed 
in a strange rich garb, fully armed, 
appeared suddenly in their midst, 
assumed the command, rallied their 
scattered numbers, and led them on 
to victory; then vanished as sud- 
denly as he had appeared, no man 
knew where or whence.’ No man 
but one—Mr. Russell, the minister. 
This venerable apparition was 
Goffe, once a general in Cromwell’s 
army, and, like Whalley his com- 
panion in exile, one of the judges 
who condemned Charles to death, 
now forced, even in that far 
land, to hide for his life, since an 
active quest was maintained, in 
obedience to the Home Govern- 
ment, for both Goffe and Whalley. 
For twelve years did 
Russell shelter them, unknown to 
all but his own family. Whalley 
died in his house ; but Goffe subse- 
quently disappeared, and the rest 
of his career is unknown. 
Altogether the hardy band found 
ample scope for carrying into prac- 
tice the noble maxim of the Pil- 
grim Fathers rehearsed at Leyden. 
“ All great and honourable actions 
are accompanied with great diffi- 
culties, and must be enterprised 
and overcome with answerable 
courages.” In order to secure pro- 
tection from Indians and wolves, 
the little community built its 
dwellings, not each isolated on its 
own farm-lands, but side by side, 
so as to form at once the main 
street; each house having its 


“home lot” or strip of “interval,” 








1 Sir Walter Scott, Fenimore Cooper, 
story of ‘The Gray Champion 
VOL. CXXXVI.—NO. DCCCXXIX. 


’ have all made use 









Miss ick, and Hawthorne in tis 
this strikiug incident. 
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In 1672 the town voted that there 


as the rich meadow-land stretching 
down to the river was called, and its 
“wood lot” on the hillside. Hav- 
ing chosen her “select men to direct 
all the fundamental affairs of the 
town, to prevent anything which 
they judge shall be of damage, 
aod, to order anything which shall 
be for the good of the town; to 
hear complaints, arbitrate contro- 
versies, lay out highways, see to 
the scouring, of ditches, the kill- 
ing of wolves, and the training of 
children,” Northampton proceeded 
at once to build herself a meeting- 
house “of sawen timber 26 feet 
long and 18 feet wide,” for the 
sum of £14 sterling, to be paid in 
work or corn. There was no clock 
in the settlement ; so the worship- 
pers were called together, some- 
times by a large cow-bell, some- 
times by drum, and finally b 

trumpet, for the blowing of whic 

Jedediah Strong had a salary of 
eighteen shillings a-year. ‘There 
was no minister for some years; 
and more finding in themselves a 
vocation fur preaching than for 
listening, or at any rate for. criti- 
cising than for meekly imbibing, 
disputes arose, the General Court 
was appealed to, and its decision 
enforced that the service should 
consist, besides praying and sing- 
ings of “the reading aloud of 
known godly and orthodox books;” 
and for those who failed to obey 
with seemly decorum the sum- 
mons of Mr. Jedediah Strong’s 
trumpet, severe was the chastise- 
ment. Joe Leonard and Sam 
Harmon, for instance, “ who were 
seen to whip and whisk one 
another with a stick before the 
meeting-house door,” were fined 
five shillings; and Daniel, “ for 
idle watching about and not com- 
ing to the ne Seeecath of the Lord,” 
was adjudged worthy of stripes to 
the number “ of five, well laid on.” 


be some sticks set up in the “ meet. 
ing-house, with fit persons placed 
near, to use them as occasion shall 
require, to keep the youth from 
disorder.” Which staves were fitted 
with a hare’s foot at one end and 
his tail at the other; the former to 
ive a hard rap to misbehaving 
ys, the latter a gentle reminder 
to sleeping women. 

Something besides repression was 
done, however, for the benefit of 
the youth of Northampton. The 
first school was started in 1668, 
—the master to receive £6 a-year 
and his charges for tuition. Brid 
were built and roads made by calling 
out every man to labouraccording to 
his estate; and those who did not 
labour paid in grain at the rate of 
half-a-crown a-day for exemption. 
For more than sixty years North- 
ampton had no doctor, only a 
“bone-setter”: on the whole, a 
lucky circumstance perhaps, con- 
sidering what were the remedies 
then chiefly in vogue. Sylvester 
Judd, from whose ‘ History of 
Hadley, and also from Dr. Hol- 
land’s ‘ History of Western Mas 
sachusetts,’ the foregoing details 
have been gathered, gives a curious 
list, taken from medical prescrip 
tions of the time :—the fact of a 
wild cat, blood of a goat, of am ass, 
of a white pigeon taken from under 
the wing, the tongue and lungs of 
a fox, liver of an eel and of a wolf, 


,horns of a bug (beetle), teeth of 


sea-horse, bone from the heart of a 
stag, the left foot of a tortoise, &. 

fter the Indian and the French 
and Indian wars were over, there 
was but a short interval of rest 
before the War of Independence 
began. The long rugged battle 


with the savage and the wilder — 


ness had done its work well it 
training men for the struggle which 
was to sunder all bonds, and 
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vert the colony into a new nation, 
master of its own destiny. North- 
ampton was not the scene of any 
battles; but bore its part in fur- 
nishing some brave and leading 
men, and money, or money’s worth, 
tothe army. After the war was 
over, came a time of depression 
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and disorganisation in public affairs 
and in trade, which culminated 
hereabouts in what is known as 
Shay’s Rebellion, so named from 
its leader ; but it was soon quelled, 
and peace and prosperity settled 
down upon Northampton and upon 
the whole land. 


’ GLMPSE THE SECOND. 


If we lift a corner of the veil of 
time at the opening of the present 
century, we find our handful of 
settlers become a population of 
4,000.—There was no immigration 
in those days to swell the numbers 
by thousands and tens of thousands 
at a blow,—and possessed of re- 
sources for their social and intel- 
lectual welfare pretty much on 
a par with those of an English 
country town at that date of the 
same size; a little behind still in 
material comforts and luxuries, a 
little ahead in the amount of 
mental activity and the spirit of 
progress generated probably more 
complete self-dependence, by the 
great and stirring times men had 
just passed through, and _hered- 
itary influences from the parent 
stock, which was the pick of old 
England in these qualities. 

The spirit of fellowship thrives 
where all are fellow-workers. 
There comes, it would seem, a 
happy transition time between the 
struggles, privations, isolation of 
the pioneers, and the wealth, 
luxury, and poverty (grim skele- 
ton in the cupboard of advancing 
Rrosperity), when there yet re- 

ains a good measure of that 
sense of neighbourship necessarily 
developed, when no man is inde- 
pendent of the free help and good- 
will of others no man is born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, 
—a time, in short, when sociability 


is and “ society ” is not, and those 
to whom the lines have fallen in 
pleasant places can stretch out a 
friendly hand to the less fortunate 
without suspicion of condescension 
or ——— 

or sample, we will take a single 
group, the door of whose hospit- 
able house has been set open for 
us by the privately printed memoirs 
of Mrs. Anne Jean Lyman. The 
inmates are a judge, his wife, and 
a large family of children of all 
ages, for he has been twice married. 
The judge is a genuine product of 
the soil, his family having for at 
least three generations back been 
settled in Northampton. His wife, 
who is from the neighbourhood of 
Boston, of Scotch ancestry on one 
side, and on the other descended 
from Anne Hutchinson, (the elo- 
quent woman preacher, who, ban- 
ished for’ heterodoxy from their 
settlement by the pilgrim Fathers, 
was killed by the Indians in 1643), 
may be taken as a good, but typ- 
ical instance of the New England 
woman of that day—capable, prac- 
tical, aspiring, intellectual, friendly 
above all. 

There are no stirring adven- 
tures, nor record of any achieve- 
ments of genius in these memoirs, 
but the unpretending pages reflect 
a clear image of two fine charac- 
ters, well adjusted to the social 
conditions amid which they lived. 
Both had beauty and dignity of 
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ten could be bound out till she a 


rson, warm sympathies, good 
rains, abundant energy, and a 
irit of hospitality which made 
their home the focus where the 
worth and intellect of the village 
were wont to gather and to shine 
brightest and warmest. North- 
ampton has now its row of thriv- 
ing stores, to which the people 
from neighboring villages flock 
on market-days, making a cheerful 
bustle. The elms, planted by the 
pioneers on either side the street, 
from the boughs of one of which 
Jonathan Edwards had preached 
to the Indians, now spread a goodly 
shade. A four-horse stage from 
Boston, ninety miles distant, comes 
in every evening with bugle-horn 
sounding gaily. The driver is the 
rsonal friend of the whole town, 
or his tenacious memory never 
lets slip a single message or com- 
mission—save on one memorable 
occasion, when he forgot to bring 
back his wife who had been visit- 
ing in Boston, and so furnished 
the village with a long-enduring 
joke. The social judge, when he 
5 eee the horn, takes fis hat and 
with alert step, and cheerful face 
lowing in the evening light, 
astens to Warner’s tavern where 
the coach draws up, to welcome 
the arrivals and bring any friend 
who may be among them to his 
own home—and any stranger too, 
who seems in ill-health or sorrow, 
and not likely to be made com- 
fortable at an inn. When the 
judge and his wife go yearly to 
ton, a throng of neighbours 
flock into the library overnight, 
where the packing goes on, not 
only to take an affectionate leave, 
but to bring parcels of every size 
and commissions of every variety, 
—a pattern with request to bring 
back dresses for a family of five: 
and “ could they go to the orphan 
asylum and see if a good child of 








was eighteen ? and if so, bring her 
back. ’’ One requests them to call 
and seek a sick mother at Sudbury, 
another a sick sister at Ware. 
Finally, a little boy, with bundle 
as large as himself, asks “If thig 
would be too big to carry to grand- 
mother.” “I'll carry anything 
short of a cooking-stove,” says the 
kind lady ; and wherever the stage 
stops to change horses,she runs 
round to hunt upthe sick friend 
or deliver the parcel. 

Here is a picture, in brief, of a 
day of home-life at a later period 
when the children are mostly grown 
up and the judge has retired from 
the Bench. It is the grey dawn of 
a summer's day, and the mother is 
already up and doing, while the 
rest of her large family, all but the 
husband, are still asleep. Dressed 
in short skirt and white sacque, 
she goes with broom and duster to 
her parlour and dining-room, opens 
wide the windows to the sweet 
morning air and the song of the 
birds, and puts all in ma At 
six o'clock she calls up her two 
maids, puts on her morning-dress 
and white cap, takes the lar, 
work-basket that always stan 
handy in the corner—for she 
mends not only for the family but 
for the maids and the hired man 
—and works till breakfast, when 
often fifteen or twenty cheerful 
souls assemble round the table. 
After which, with help of children 
and grandchildren, the dishes are 
swiftly washed, the table cleared, 
and husband and wife are then 
wont to take their seat at the 
front door, that they may greet the 
passers-by, or send messages to 
neighbours: she with the work- 
basket and the book that always 
lay handy under the work—some 
essay, poem, history, novel (for she 
is an omnivorous reader, her 
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letters intelligently discuss current 
literary topics)—or with the peas 
and beans to shell and string for 
dinner ; he with the newspaper. 
Among the passers-by with whom 
they chat come, at certain seasons 
of the year, the judges of the 
Supreme Court and other notable 
men,—Baron Renné, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Emerson, too, 
while he was yet ayoung unknown 
Unitarian minister. Seldom does 
the large family sit down to dinner 
without guests, for any one who 
drops in is asked to stay, or some 
wearied-looking passer-by is pressed 
tostepin. In the afternoon the 
mother’s chosen seat is at the win- 


Northampton to-day carries her 
two hundred and thirty odd years 
lightly, and, save for the lofty 
and venerable elms, looks as young 
as the youngest of towns. How, 
indeed, can anything but the trees 
ever look old in America, since the 
atmosphere does not furnish old 
Time with moisture enough to 
write the record of his flight in 
grey tones and weather-stains, and 
lichens, and worn and crumbling 
edges? Hawthorne’s “ old manse” 
at Concord was the only ancient- 
looking house Isaw. Either it had 
never been painted, or the paint 
was all worn off, and so the wooden 
walls had taken a silver-grey colour, 
and, with its picturesque situation 
close to the Concord river and by 
the side of the field in which was 
fought the first battle in the War 
of Independence, it well deserves 
the honour and renown that have 
settled on it, both as associated 
with Emerson’s ancestors, his own 
early days, and with Hawthorne’s 
romance. But in general the year- 
ly fresh coat of paint isa sort of 
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GLIMPSE THE THIRD. 





dow of the west our looki 

toward the tle and then the 
young le flock around while 
she reads aloud through the long 
summer afternoons. All must share 
in her enjoyment, and often is the 
wayfarer, some “ good neighbor ” or 
“intellectual starveling,” beckoned 
in “ just to hear this rich passage 
we are reading,—it won't e 
long.” If she finds any with a 
strong desire for knowledge, she 
never rests till the means to supply 
the want are found, and more than 
one youth of promise afterwards 
fulfilled owed his first good chance 
in life to this wise,generous-hearted 


woman. 





new birth to the old houses, which 
makes them indistinguishable from 
modern ones, wood being still the 
material used in country places for 
detached houses. But step inside 
some one or two of these pretty 
modest-looking cottages, under the 
shade of the Northampton elms, 
and you will find the low ceiling, 
the massive beams, small doors and 
windows, corner cupboards, and 
queer ups and downs along the pas- 
sages, which tell that they were put 
up by hands long since mouldered 
in the grave, and make you feel as 
if you were at home again in some 
old Essex village. 

Socially, the little town may be 
regarded as a kind of Cranford— 
but Cranford with a difference. 
There is the same preponderance 
of maiden ladies and widows—for 


.-what should the men do there? 


New England farming is a very 
slow and unprofitable affair com- 
pared with farming in the West, 
and there are no manufacturers of 
any importance, There are the 


same tea-parties, with a solitary 
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beau in the centre, “like the one 
white flower in the middle ofa nose- 

y;” the same modest goodness, 

indliness, refinement, making the 
best of limited means and of re- 
stricted interests. But even under 
these conditions the spirit of enter- 
prise and of public spirit lurks in 
an American Cranford, and strikes 
out boldly in some direction or 
_ other. hat would Miss Jenkyns 

have said to the notion of a college 
. which should embody the most ad- 
vanced ideas for giving young 
women precisely the same educa- 
tional opportunities as young men? 
She would justly have felt that it 
was enough to make Dr. Johnson 
turnin his grave. Yet such a 
scheme has been realised by one 
of the maiden ladies of North- 
ampton or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood, in Smith College—a 
really noble institution ; where, 
also, the experiment is being tried 
of housing the students, not in one 
large building, but in a cluster 
of pretty-looking, moderate-sized 
homes, standing amid lawn and 
garden, where they are allowed, 
under certain restrictions, to enter 
into and receive the society of the 
village, so that their lives may not 
be a too monotonous routine and 
“ grind.” 

Another maiden lady has achiev- 
ed a still more remarkable success, 
for she had no wealth of her own 
to enable her to carry out her idea— 
which was, to perfect and to intro- 
duce on a large scale the method, 
devised in Spain some hundred 
years ago, developed by Heinicke, 
a German, by Bell of Edinburgh, 
and by his son, ina system of 


“ visible speech,”—for enabling the | 


deaf and dumb to speak, not with 
the fingers but the voice,dumb no 
longer, and to hear with the eyes, 
so to speak, by reading the move- 
ments of the lips. Miss Harriet 
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Rodgers, who had never witnessed 
this method in operation, began by 
teaching a few pupils privately 
till her success induced a generous 
inhabitant of Northampton, Mr, 
Clarke, to come forward with 
£10,000 to found a Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, of which her 
little school formed the nucleus, 
and her unwearied devotion and 
special gifts the animating soul. 
Step into a class-room in one of 
these cheerful-looking houses, sur- 
rounded by gay flower borders and 
well-kept lawns, standing on a hill 
just outside the town,—for here, 
too, the plan of a group of build- 
ings has been adopted. About 
twenty children, boys and girls, 
are ranged, their faces eagerly 
looking towards a lady who stands 
on a raised platform. Her pre- 
sence conveys a sense of that 
gentle yet resistless power which 
springs from a firm will, combined 
with a rich measure of sympathy 
and affection. She raises her hand 
a little way, and then moves it 
slowly along in a horizontal direc 
tion. The children open their 
mouths and utter a deep sustained 
tone, a plaintive, minor, wild, yet 
not unmusical sound. She raises 
it a little higher, and again moves 
it slowly along. The children im- 
mediately raise the pitch of their 
voices and sustain a higher tone. 
Again the voices, following the 
hand, sustain a yet higher, almost 
a shrill note. Then the hand waves 
up and down rapidly, and the 
tones faithfully follow its lead in 
swift transition, till they seem lost 
in a maze of varying inflexions ; 
but always the voices are obedient 
to the waving hand. The teacher 
then makes a round O with thumb 
and forefinger, gradually parting 
them like the opening of the 
mouth. This is thesign for cres- 
cendo and diminuendo. The voices 




















in softly, swell into a great 
_. of sound, then die away 

in, still with those peculiar 
plaintive tones ; yet much do the 
children seem to enjoy the exercise, 
though, to most of them, remem- 
’ ber, the room is all the while 
soundless as the ve. They 
learn to vary the pitch of their 
voices partly by feeling with the 
hand the vibrations of the throat 
and chest,—quick and in the 
throat for high tones, slow and in 
the chest for low ones,—partly by 
help of Bell’s written signs, whic 
represent the position peculiar to 
each sound of the various organs 
of speech—throat, tongue, lips, back 
of the mouth, &c. This was a 
class of beginners chiefly learning 
to develop and control their 
hitherto unused voices. Inex- 
haustible is the patience, wonder- 
ful the tact employed by Miss 
Rogers and her able assistants in 
the far more difficult task of teach- 
ing actual speech. A small per- 
centage of the children will prove 
too slow and blunt of perception 
ever to master it, and will have to 
be sent where the old finger alpha- 
bet is still the method in use. 
Some, on the other hand, will 
succeed so brilliantly that it will 
be impossible for a stranger to 
detect that they were once deaf- 
mutes,—that they seize your words 
with their eyes, not with their 
ears, and have never heard the 
sound of human speech, though 
they can speak. ‘And the great 
bulk will return to their homes 
capable of understanding in the 
main what is going on around 
them, and of making themselves 
intelligible to their friends without 
recourse to signs. 

Our actual Cranford over the 
sea, then, has a considerable ad-, 
vantage over the Cranford of ro- 
mance, in that her heroines do not 
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wait’ for the (in fiction) inevitable, 
faithful, long-absent, mysteriously- 
returning - at - the - right - moment 
lover to redeem their lives from 
triviality, and renew their faded 
bloom. And, in the present state 
of the world’s affairs, what is more 
needed than the single woman who 
succeeds in making her life worth 
living, honourably independent, 
and of value to others? Through 
such will certainly be given new 
scope and impetus to the develop- 
ment of woman generally, and in 
the long-run, therefore, good re- 
sults for all. 

Among the solid achievements 
of Northampton must also be men- 
tioned an excellent free library, 
with spacious airy reading-room, 
such as any city might be proud 
of. There is also a State lunatic 
asylum, with large farm attached. 
which not only supplies the most 
restorative occupation for those of 
the inmates who are capable of 
work, but defrays all the expenses 
of the institution, with an occa- 
sional surplus for improvements. 

If I were asked what, after some 
years spent in America, impressed 
me most unexpectedly, I should 
say of the people, as of the New 
England landscape, So like! yet 
so different! I speak, of course, 
not of superficial differences, but 
of mental physiognomy and tem- 
perament. Given new conditions 
of climate, soil, space, with their 
subtle, slow, yet deep and sure 
modifying influences,—new quali- 
ties to the pleasures of life, new 
qualities to its pains and struggles, 
new social and political conditions, 
new mixing of old races, different 
antecedents, the primitive wrestle 
with nature by a people not primi- 
tive but inheriting the habits and 


‘characteristics of advanced civil- 


isation,—and how can there. but 
result the shaping of a new race 
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out of the old world stock, a fresh 
instrument in the great orchestra 
of humanity? Indicate these dif- 
ferences, these traits! says the 
impatient reader. They are too 
subtle for words, like the perfume 
of flowers, the jflavour of fruit,— 
too much intermingled with in- 
dividual qualities also, at any rate 
for mere descriptive words, though 
no doubt in time the imaginative 
literature of America will crea- 
tively embody them. 

One lesson whoever has lived 
in, not merely travelled through 
America, must learn perforce. St 
is that the swift steamers bringing 
@ succession of more or less keen 
observers, the telegrams and news- 
papers, which we fondly imagine 
annihilate space and make us fully 
cognisant of our far-off kindred, are 
by no means such wonder-workers. 


In spite of newspapers, and tele. 7 


grams, and travellers, and a com- 
mon language and ancestry, we 
are full of misconceptions about 
each other. Nay, found the 
actual condition of my own coun 
drift slowly out of intelligible sight 
after a year or two’s absence. Even 
ifevery word uttered and printed - 
were true, that which gives them 
their significance cannot be s0 
transmitted; whilst the great 
forces that are shaping and build- 
ing up a ay ode life and char- 
acter work silently beneath the 
surface, so that truly may it be 
said of a nation, as of an indi- 
vidual, “The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness, and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joy.” 
Save by the help of vital Titer 
ature—in that, at last, the souls 
of the nations speak to one an- 
other. 








“OUR WILLIAM.” 


Who took the Government by storm 
With promises, in language warm 
Of Peace, Ketrenchment, and Reform? 
Our William. 


Who warnings would not understand, 
And said that Erin’s hapless land 
Should ne’er be held by force’s hand ? 
Our William. 


Who callous saw the laws withstood, 

Plundered the loyal and the good, 

While Ireland’s fields were drenched with blood ? 
Our William. 


Who tampering with rebels tried 

Compacts by other names would hide, 
Till through his murder’d kin defied ? 
Our William. 


Who thus from Ireland drove afar 
Peace, and provoked intestine jar, 


And, hardly veiled, a civil war? 
Our William. 


Who pledged the honour of the Crown 
To put the Boer rebellion down, 


Lost England’s; and his own, renown ? 
Our William. 


Who, promising from rule ahhorred 
Of Boers to save the native horde, 


Left them to slavery and the sword? 
Our William. 


Who, when the my" ie England died 
To keep his pledge, that pledge denied, 


And through the d stint 4 England’ s pride? 
Our William. 








“ Our William.” 


Feigning to dread of blood the guilt, 
Who stained his weapon to the hilt, 
In that of Arabs vainly spilt? 

Our William. 






















Who bears the curse of Egypt’s woes. 
Bechuana’s wrong’s, and Zulu’s throes? 

Truth’s fixed unmoving finger shows— 

Our William. 








Who of each deed of blood and shame, 
Of failure evermore the same, 
On others.always casts the blame? 






Our William. 













+ Who his fair promises to keep, 
Gives with expenses yet more deep 
A rule that’s nasty, yet not cheap? 






Our William. 









Peace in a sea of blood is lost, 
Retrenchment, in excessive cost, 

Who Franchise trees, when tempest-tost ? 

Our William. 









Who says he can’t one moment wait 
The millions to emancipate, 

Yet left them four years to their fate ? 

Our William. 














Who, when the Peers on justice bent 
Ask him his whole scheme to present, 
Slanders their conduct and intent ? 

Our William. 








Who owns that Franchise for the best 
Must on just distribution rest, 

Yet shirks that fair and honest test ? 
Our William. 














Who in his passion to dictate, 
Kindles the flames of strife and hate, 

Nor thinks how much he hurts the State? 

Our William. 









“ Our William.” 


Who British interests betrayed, 
Suez and Congo bargains made 
Injurious to his country’s trade? 
Our William. 


To Russia’s blandishments a prey, 
Who smiles to see her press her way, 
Till India dreads her coming a . 
ur William. 


Who, all his projects overthrown, 
Invited Europe to Condone 
His failures, and was left—alone ? 
Our William. 


How then is England to get out 
Of all her ills, within, without? 
By sending to the right about 
Our William. 
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FACTS VERSUS MID-LOTHIAN FALLACIES, 


Ir must be fairly admitted that 
the first effects of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Mid-Lothian campaign in Septem- 
ber were to raise the drooping 
Ministerial banner and make Radi- 
cals jubilant from one end of Great 
Britain to the other. The Prime 
Minister, we were told, had en- 
tirely dispersed the clouds of Tory 
’ misrepresentation which had late- 
ly brooded over the land, trium- 
ety vindicated the policy of 

is Government from first to last 
and scattered his enemies before 
him as chaff befere the wind. The 
haughty Peers who had presumed 
to thwart his will must now, pale 
and abashed, shrink back from a 
course which can only lead to their 
own destruction ; the Conservative 
Associations which have ventured 
to approve the action of the Upper 
House must hide their diminished 
heads ; criticism of the Government 
proceedings during the last five 
years must be hushed forever ; 
and the sound of no voice shall be 
tolerated which does not raise itself 
to swell the chorus of approbation 
with which Scotland has welcomed 
the infallible statesman. 

For the moment, the spectacle of 
a man half-way between sevent 
and eighty years of age, still full 
of power and vigour, holding large 
masses of men in attentive audience 
by his winning eloquence, and 
ranging with infinite address and 
triumphant complacency over the 
whole field of political controversy, 
commanded not only the respect but 
the admiration of his fellow-coun- 
trymen, and inclined them to for- 
get or pardon all the imperfections 
and shortcomings of one whose 
ability and energy are so far be- 
yond those of ordinary men, and 
who must be admitted to be one 


of the most marvellous men of this 
or any other time. 

But since the first feelings of 
admiration have had time to sub- 
side, since the triumphant shouts 
of the radicals have died awa 
and calmer moments have arrived 
it may well be doubted whether 
those three Mid-Lothian speeches 
which have given the key-note to 
all that outburst of eloquence which 
has since stunned the country, 
will bear the scrutiny to which 
they must of necessity be sub- 
jected. With the first of these 
speeches we can only deal shortly. 
Its simple and palpable object 
was to place before the public 
the case of the Government against 
the House of Lords in as popu- 
lar a form as possible. This, 
indeed, was most adroitly accom- 
plished by such a clever misrepre- 
sentation of facts and imputation 
of motives as to make it appear 
that it is the Lords and noi the 
Government who are adopting an 
unconstitutional course, and en- 
deavouring to force their arbitrary 
will down the throat of the nation. 
The Peers, forsooth, according to 
the Prime Minister’s version of the 
matter, deny the franchise to two 
million of their fellow-countrymen, 
pretending meanwhile to be in 
favour of that extension of elec 
toral right which by “ invidious 
and indirect means” they are 
striving to defeat. 

Of course the truth is very 
different. The Peers have only 
claimed—and claimed, be it re- 
membered, on behalf of the people— 
that the whole of the reform 
scheme of the Government should 
be openly laid before the country 
before any one part of it becomes 
law, in order that a complete 
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measure may be more satisfactori- 
ly settled. Mr. Gladstone refuses 

is, and a House of Commons— 
more subservient than any which 
has existed since the days of Wal- 

Je—sustains him in the refusal. 

he constitution provides that 
when the two ceaieeal of ~ 

islature differ, an a to the 
oo shall decade which 
branch is in accord with the de- 
sires of the nation; but because 
certain of the Peers and their up- 
holders venture to hint at the 
desirability of such an appeal, they 
are vehemently accused of trying 
to “ force a dissolution.” Mean- 
while, be it observed, while Mr. 
Gladstone is condemning the Lords 
for their desire that redistribu- 
tion should accompany enfranchise- 
ment, in one of these very Edin- 
burgh speeches he acknowledges 
that although “ enfranchisement 
is a good thing in itself ” it will 
be a much “ greater good’ when 
supplemented by redistribution, so 
that, according to his own show- 
ing, Mr. Gladstone’s quarrel with 
the House of Lords is based upon 
their desire and attempt to secure 
for the people a “greater good” 
than he offers them. 

That such an attempt should be 
the groundwork on which the 
enemies of the hereditary Chamber 
stand to direct their attacks against 
it, would be really ridiculous, if it 
were not for the fact that import- 
ance is given to those attacks by 
the countenance afforded them by 
the Prime Minister and others 
who affect a tone of friendly moder- 
ation towards the Peers, while at 
the same time they do not scruple 
to hold them up before the nation 
in the most invidious light. For 
example, Mr. Gladstone coolly de- 
clares to the working men of Edin- 
burgh that his opponents, when 
they demand redistribution, really 
mean that the extension of the 


franchise is “in the nature of an 
evil, and of an inconvenience which 
can only be rendered tolerable by 
distributing, cutting, and carving it 
in a certain way.” What right 

any man to attribute such motives 
or intentions to his opponents? 
Mr. Bright has never been sup- 
posed to be one who considers the 
extension of the franchise “ in the 
nature of an evil.” Yet Mr. Bright 
has vainly endeavoured to wriggle 
out of the bold and honest advice 


which he formerly gave the nation, * 


to “repudiate without mercy any 
Bill of any Government for the ex- 
tension of the franchise which does 
not distribute the seats taken from 
small boroughs amongst the t 
city and town populations of the 
kingdom,” and which he supple 
mented by the declaration t 
“Redistribution is the soul of 
Reform.” Mr. Fawcett agrees with 
Mr. Bright, and the House of Lords 
is of the same opinion; and to 
accuse them upon this ground of 
being hostile to the extension of 
the franchise is a political dodge 
of a shallow and transparent char- 
acter. 

It is not, however, with the first 
Mid-Lothian speech or with the 
franchise agitation, which it was 
umny designed to encourage, 
that we are now principally con- 
cerned. The speech to which, in 
the interests of truth, and amid 
the gravity of the present crisis, at- 
tention ought specially to be called, 
is the second oration, delivered up- 
on the 1st of September in the Corn 
Exchange at Edinburgh. Probably, 
as far as eloquence and ability are 
concerned, this was one of the best 
speeches that Mr. Gladstone has 
ever delivered. It would be well 
if we could say that the accuracy 
of his historical statements rivalled 
the consummate address with which 
they were placed before his hearers. 


A careful perusal of the speech, 
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however, by any one who has 
watched and studied the events of 
the last five years, will cause the 
reader to stand aghast at the extra- 
ordinary perversion and distortion 
of facts - which this oratorical 
effort is characterised. 

It is no light thing to bring such 
a charge against a man in Mr. 
Gladstone’s position, and we should 
not attempt to do so if it were not 
one which could be proved up to 
the hilt, and if moreover, the con- 
* duct and character of all those who 
ventured to oppose Mr. Gladstone’s 

licy since 1879 were not directl 
involved in the question. For if 
the facts were in accordance with 
the Prime Minister’s statements, 
there could be very little excuse 
for those who, upon several import- 
ant points, have stood forward to 
criticise and condemn his policy. 
Such an excuse, however, will be 
readily found when we take the 
trouble to analyse the speech and 
its statements, and call to mind the 
real facts asthey actually occurred. 

It is unnecessary to make more 
than a passing reference to Mr. 
Gladstone’s description of the career 
of the preceding Government, to 
which he thought fit to apply the 
words of Tennyson— 


“ The children born of thee are fire and 
sword, 

Red ruin, and the breaking up of 
laws ;” 


because the retort is very obvious 
—namely, that the same lines 
might with equal aptitude be quo- 
ted with respect to his own Gov- 
ernment during the existence of 
which South Africa, Egypt, and 


Treland have all been the scene of . 


events to which they are certainly 
quite as applicable as to any that 
occurred under the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield. 

. Of course we are all aware that, 
according to Mr. Gladstone, every 
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misfortune of the kind which has 
happened since April 1880 hag 
been entirely the result of the “ de. 
plorable inheritance ” to which he 
succeeded; but this is an excuse 
which, in the progress of tinfe, has 
become every day less and leg 
valid, and which certainly cannot 
be admitted by those who take the 
trouble to examine the history of 
the period with an impartial eye. 
Whether in the affairs of ordi 
life, or in high political transac. 
tions, nothing is more common, 
because nothing is more easy, than 
to declare that any misadventure 
which occurs is due, not to our 
own demerits or mistakes, but to 
the mismanagement of those who 
have preceded us in the conduct of 
the particular business in hand. 
It is a question which can never 
be absolutely decided, and upon 
which it is only useful to argue 
when, as in the present case, our 
decision has an important bearin 
upon the future. Forif Mr. Glad- 
stone is correct in his contention 
that everything which has gone 
wrong since April 1880 is to be 
attributed to the action of his pre- 
decessors, we may lament the hard- 
ships which he has had to endure 
in attempting the work of amelio- 
ration, but there can be no reason 
why we should not continue to in- 
trust that work to his hands. If, 
on the contrary, it can be shown 
that to his own Government and 
to his own legislation much of the 
evil has been due, our confidence 
must be rudely shaken in the 
Minister who unfairly strives to 
shuffle off upon his opponents the 
consequences of his own errors. 
Let us take the case of Ireland 
first, and compare Mr. Gladstone's 
speech and inferences with what 
we know to have occurred. 
Gladstone accuses Lord Beacons 
field’s Government of having‘ kept 
back from Parliament,” or rather 
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of not having “ been forward to lay 
before Parliament what was going 
on in Ireland until: the day of dis- 
solution came, when the address of 
Lord Beaconsfield was published in 
doubtless very menacing terms.” 
He goes on to say that at that 
time he “ frankly admits ’’ he had 
so much on his hands “connected 
with the doings of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government in almost every 
quarter of the world,” that he “did 
not know—no one knew—the se- 
verity of the crisis that wasalready 
swelling upon the horizon, and that 
shortly after rushed upon us likea 
flood.”” But what Mr. Gladstone 
forgets to tell us is this—that 
when by his own confession he did 
not “know the severity of the 
crisis,’ he scoffed and derided those 
who did, help up Lord Beacons- 
field as an alarmist who had issued 
his letter to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for Ae nom _ 
poses, and boldly declared Ireland 
to be in “a satisfactory state!” 
More than this: Mr. Gladstone’s 
profession of ignorance as to the 
agitation then existing in Ireland 
is doubly strange when we recol- 
lect not only that it had been going 
on, openly and boldly, for many 
months before the dissolution of 
1880, but that the Land League 
had been formed in October 1879, 
and that one of the excuses which 
the present Government and their 
friends have all along made for 
their not having put down this 
organization with a strong hand 
early in its existence has been, that 
the League was commenced, estab- 
lished, and widely spread under 
theAdministration of Lord Beacons- 
field, and that it is to the latter 
that the blame must be imputed 
for not having suppressed it, 

In any case, if Mr. Gladstone 
was so ignorant of the state of 
Treland as he now tells us, it is a 
little too bad that, having no more 





knowledge of the condition of the 
country than he avows, he should 
have legislated upon the hypothesis 
that Lord Beaconsfield had deliber- 
ately stated to the nation that 
which was untrue. For this can 
be the only excuse for the refusal 
of the Gladstone Government to 
renew the Peace Preservation Act, 
a refusal which had probably some- 
thing to do with the subsequent 
increase of crime, and certainly 
a great deal to do with the im- 
sed of its perpetrators. Mr. 

ladstone, however, does not con- 
descend to allude to this point, 
but tries to find another cause 
for the evils. In his first Edin- 
burgh speech, directed against 
the House of Lords, he says. “ In 
1880 we passed through the House 
of Commons a Bill granting com- 

nsation for disturbance in Ire- 
and, which, I believe, would have 
effectually checked and moderated 
the tremendous disturbances and 
convulsions of that country that 
speedily followed. That Bill, un- 
fortunately, was lost in the House 
of Lords.” The Prime Minister 
here practically endorses the ac- 
cusation against the House of Lords 
which ignorant partisans of the 
Liberal party have not scrupled to 
make, that the rejection of this Bill 
was one of the main causes of the 
outrages which prevailed in Ireland 
during 1880-81-82. 

It is worth while to record once 
more the truth upon this point. 


The “ Compensation for Disturb- ~~ 


ance” Bill was not one of those 
measures announced by the new 
Government upon the assembling 
of Parliament in May 1880. 
It was suddenly framed upon a 
clause in a Bill introduced by a 
Home Rule member (Mr. O’Con- 
nor Power), and with difficulty 
ushed through the House of 

mmons by the force and author- 
ity of the Government. Those 














who really know the circumstances 
under which that Bill was passed 
by the House of Commons, will 
readily admit that they reflected 
anything but credit upon that 
branch of the Legislature. It isa 
notorious fact that the Bill was 
generallycondemned by theLiberal 
party, and that many voted for it 
solely and entirely on account of 
their unwillingness to put the 
newly formed Government in a 
minority ; while not a few said, 
more or less openly, that they so 
voted because they knew that “the 
House of Lords will never pass 
such a Bill.” When the measure 
reached the Upper House, scarce 
a dozen Peers, besides Ministers, 
and the relations or former col- 
leagues of Ministers, could be made 
to vote for it, and the Bill was 
actually rejected by a majority of 
the votes of the Liberal Peers who 
took part in the division. In the 
House of Commons, where the 
Government, when supported,as in 
this case, by the Irish Home Rule 
members, had a majority of more 
than 170, they had only been able 
to pass the second reading by sixty- 

five votes(including morethan forty 

“ Home Rulers” and thirty “ offi- 

cial members), and the decision of 
the House of Lords was so emphati- 

cally in accordance with public 

opinion and the real sentiments of 
both Houses,thatGovernment took 

no steps to question it. 

But Mr.Gladstone will find facts 
too strong for him when he tries to 
shift to other shoulders the burden 
of responsibility for the state of 
Ireland. He speaks of his Irish 
Land Act of 1881 as “‘ in the main 
anAct of justice,” and declares that 
“ the effect of this Act is, that it is 
inducing the people for the first 
time to place confidence in the 
- @ourts of justice,” Are either of 
these thingsentirelytrue? In the 
first place, the Act itself is dis- 
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ciples upon which Mr. Gladstone 
passed the Act of 1870, in the 
‘debates upon which he emphati- 
cally protested against “ fixity of 
tenure” and “judicial rents” ag 
unjust and impossible demands, 
By means of this protest he con- 
ciliated much support, and he has 
now deliberately adopted both the 
sayy which he then repudiated. 

he Act is, moreover, in direct 
opposition to the Liberal doctrine 
that demand and supply should 
regulate prices, for the rent of the 
unhappy landlord is fixed for him 
by a tribunal in which he can 
rarely have confidence, without 
any reference to the fact that 
there may be—and often are— 
other people ready to give him a 
much higher rent,whilst the tenant 
is practically allowed to sell his in- 
terest in the holding to the highest 
bidder. Furthermore, the Act is 
in reality opposed to the theory of 
the Queen's right to be the Sove- 
reign of Ireland, for the only pos- 
sible pretext upon which the owner 
of Irish land can be thus forcibl 
interfered with in his dealings with 
his tenants is the allegation made 
by the Nationalist party, that the 
land of Ireland has been wrong- 
fully taken from her people, and 
that those who possess it are in- 
vaders and robbers. Who the 
‘‘ rightful owners’ may be would 
in this case be somewhat difficult 
to discover, but the title of the 
landlords to the land rests upon 
the same foundation as that of the 
British Sovereign to the throne of 
Ireland ; and to assail the one, as 
has been practically done in this 
Act, is to impeach the other. 

But whatever may be thought 
or said of the Irish Land Act, this 
much is clear, that Mr. Gladstone, 
ignorant, as he tells us, of the 
‘severity of the crisis” at hand, 
and complacently hugging himeelf 
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in the belief that his previous 
land and Church legislation had 
brought Ireland to a happy state 
of contentment, did not contem- 
plate the Act of 1881 when in 
April 1880 he succeeded in dis- 
placing Lord Beaconsfield. What, 
then, caused the introduction and 

ing of this Bill? This is a 
part of the history of his adminis- 
tration upon which Mr, Gladstone 
does not dwell, but which cannot 
be omitted by the historian of 
truth. We will take no Tory 
source for our answer to the ques- 
tion. We will refer to a speech 
recently delivered by Mr. Healy 
at a meeting of the National 
League in Dublin. Having allud- 
ed to the declaration of the Prime 
Minister of his ignorance of the 
state of Ireland in 1880, he goes 
on to say: “ Mr. Gladstone had 
previously informed them that it 
took nothing less than a Clerken- 
well explosion to arouse English 
opinion, — what was it that first 
induced Mr. Gladstone to pay at- 
tention to the demands of Ireland ? 
So far as he could gather, i was 
the outrages committed in the coun- 
try.” And according to another 
report of the same speech Mr. 
Healy proceeded to say that, “ No 
argument, speech, or resolution 
would have any effect until slugs 
rattled all along the roadsides: fur- 
ther concessions still the country 
meant to have, and would have, 
It would be a very bad day for the 
peace of Ireland, and for what was 
called ‘law and order,’ if the 
people believed that they could 
achieve no further concessions by 
agitation, because they would re- 
sort immediately to the old weapons 
which won so much in the past.” 
It is evident from these remarks 
that those who control and direct 
Trish agitation believe that it was 
the outrages which took place ‘in 
Ireland which prompted andcaused 
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the introduction of the Irish Land 
Bill ; and when Mr. Gladstone tells 
us that the Act “is inducing 
people for the first time to place 
confidence in the courts of justice,” 
one can only observe that if he 
alludes to the courts of sub-com- 
missioners who are the fixers of 
rents between landlord and tenant, 
these courts appear so far to have 
given very little satisfaction to 
either party. The landlords com- 
plain that they have, on an aver- 
age, been robbed of 25 per cent. of 
their rents, whilst the Land League 
agitators encourage the tenants to 
believe that a great deal more ’ 
should be taken off the rents of the 
country, and that the courts un- 
duly favor the landlords. No 
one can tell where the matter is 
to end, especially when the ‘‘ aboli- 
tion of landlordism ” is a doctrine 
freely preached by the so-called 
“ Nationalists.” 

Itis, however, abundantly clear, 
that although every credit is to 
be given to Lord Spencer for his 
vigorous vindication of the law,and 
that although the strong coercive 
and repressive measures taken by 
the Government have enabled the 
Prime Minister to point to a dimi- 
nution of crime, yet, in the opinion 
of the leaders of agitation—as in- 
deed in that of most people save 
those whose desire and interest it 
is to think otherwise—it is outrage 
and agitation which have given 
the Irish tevants that portion of 
their landlords’ property which 
they have secured under the pro- 
visions of the Land Bill; and if 
they desire a larger portion, or in- 
deed a concession of any other de- 
scription, they know, so long as 
Mr. Gladstone is in office, the most 
likely way to obtain it. “ Post 
hoc’” is, of course, not always 
“propter hoc;”’ but if we were 
writing of transactions which had 
occurred between Russia ~ Po- 
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land instead of between Great 
Britain and Ireland, it is unlikely 
that any reasonable man would 
hesitate to say that the Land Bill 
was the direct result of the agita- 
tion which preceded it; and that 
Mr. Gladstone's language with re- 
. gard to the Clerkenwell explosion 
—whether misreported or misin- 
terpreted it matters but little—in- 
duced in Ireland the belief that 
outrage and law-breaking were the 
surest Ways to bring the demands 
of the “ Nationalist” party “ within 
the range of practical politics.” 
We do not for a moment doubt 
that the Government are sincere 
in their statement, that without 
such agitation they would have 
introduced new Land Legislation 
for Ireland. This of course can 
never be proved. What probabl 
the minds of Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues was the 
idea that, apart from and besides 
the wild theories and impossible 
demands of the “ Nationalists,’’ 
there was a real grievance of over- 
rent and eviction of which the 
Irish tenants had just cause of 
complaint, and that by remedying 
such grievance these men could be 
detached from the ‘‘ Nationalist ” 
party, and rendered loyal subjects 
of the Crown. It is perfectly pos- 
sible that in some cases this result 
may have followed ; but even if it 
be so, the question arises whether 
the price paid has not been too cost- 
ly. A premium hasbeen put upon 
itation and outrage, the effects 
of which it will take years of 
firmness and vigour to counteract. 
Loyal men have been shamed and 
discouraged by the attempts to 
govern Ireland through the agency 
of men whose disloyalty is imper- 
fectly concealed, and whose aim 
and desire is severance from Eng- 
land and freedom from “Saxon 
rule.’’ These are grave wrongs to 
the country, but there are even 
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worse to tell. Ireland, indeed, is 
comparatively quiet, kept down by 
coercive laws which a ToryGovern- 
ment would scarcely have dared to 
propose, and occupied as a con- 
quered country by a force of mili- 
tary and constabulary too strong 
to be resisted. But the whole 
social fabric of the country has 
been shattered — Irish landlords 
have been ruined, Irish land is 
unsaleable; and in spite of the 
“remedial” measure which has 
produced these results, it is ad- 
mitted on all sides that when the 
Franchise Bill shall have become 
law, four-fifths at least of the Irish 
representatives will belong to the 
anti-English party, unless Mr. 
Gladstone should have the courage 
to engraft upon his scheme of 
Reform some such “ minority” 
vote as shall ensure to those who 
represent the property, the intelli- 
gence, and the loyalty of Ireland, 
their fair share in the representa- 
tion of their country. Thatsucha 
scheme should be proposed by the 
Government is unhappily likely to 
be prevented by the preponderance 
of the Radical element in the 
Cabinet, in deference to which it 
has already been hinted that the 
“minority ” representation in cer- 
tain English counties is to be abol- 
ished ; and it isto be feared that 
the extension of so fair a principle 
to Ireland will be opposed by the 
same school. 

There is but one answer which 
the friends of the Government can 
make to the charges brought against 
them in respect of their Irish Land 
Legislation. They all, when driven 
into a corner, fall back upon the 
same sing-song phrase, “Oh! it was 
required by the exceptional circum- 
stances of Ireland.’’ True it is,no 
doubt, that “exceptional circum- 
stances” may require ‘exceptional 
treatment”; but surely it will be 


the opinion of all honest men who 
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consider the matter, that no “‘ ex- 
ceptional circumstances ” can re- 
quire that justice, honor, and (as 
‘in the dealing with estates sold 
under the Encumbered EstateAct) 
the plighted faith of Parliament 
shall be thrown to the winds, and 
loyal men trampled under foot and 
ruined in the futile hope that dis- 
loyal men may be led to abandon 
their disloyalty. 

Well indeed may Mr. Gladstone 
admit that he cannot represent 
that “the Irish question is alto- 

ther settled.” He distinguishes 

ween “social” and “ political” 
difficulties, but he has taught the 
Irish people too clearly how the 
one may be brought to affect the 
other. It is idle to talk of pur- 
suing the course of “ a and 
liberality ” towards Ireland. The 
more true descriptionof theGovern- 
ment policy would be “injustice 
and bribery,’—injustice to the land- 
lord, and bribery to the tenant, 
coupled with an entire desertion of 
that principle of freedom in all 
business transactions between man 
and man, which, up to a recent 
period, has been the very strength 
and groundwork of Liberal policy. 
We may hail with pleasure Mr. 
Gladstone’s declaration that ‘‘ un- 
der no circumstances can Ireland 
be dissevered from Great Britain,” 
but at the same time we cannot 
but feel and know that the strength 
of those who desire such a sever- 
ance has been greatly increased by 
the legislation of his Government ; 
and in however attractive a form 
Mr. Gladstone may present the 
page of Irish history of the past 
ve years to his credulous con- 


stituents, that page will be differ- 
ently written by the impartial his- 
torian of the times. 

But perhaps the most extraor- 
dinary perversion of historical facts 
in the speech with which we are 
dealing is to be found in its refer- 
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ence to the affairs of South Africa. 
Mr. Gladstone begins with these 
words :— 

“We told you that in our judg- 
ment the attempt of the Administra- 
tion then in power to put down the 
people of the Transvaal, to extin- 
guish their freedom, and to annex 
them against their will to England, 
was scandalous and disastrous. When 
we got into office, we were assured b 
all the local agents of the Britis 
Government—and I have no doubt 
they spoke in honor and sincerity— 
that the people of the Transvaal had 
changed their minds, and were per- 
fectly contented to be annexed to the 
British Empire. That made it our 
duty to pause for a while; and for a 
short time, accordingly, we did pause, 
However much we had opposed the 
previous Government, it was our duty 
not to make changes without good and 
sufficient cause.” 

It is impossible to avoid saying 
that never was there a statement 
made more calculated to mislead 
and deceive the public mind with 
regard to what really occurred. 
hen the annexation of the 
Transvaal took place, in 1877, 
neither Mr. Gladstone nor any 
other of the Liberal leaders said 
one single word “against it. Mr. 
Tuiniael Cougtney, and some of 
the extreme Radical and Home- 
Rulers, alone objected to the ap- 
—_ of the acts of Sir Theophilus 
hepstone. Mr. Knatchbul-Huges- 
sen, who for the three last years 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
of 1868, had representedtheColonial 
Office in the House of Commons 
as Under-Secretary. as wellas Mr 
Forster, who had previously filled 
the same office, both spoke in favour 
of the annexation, and spoke, as it 
was understood, with the sanction 
and approval of the late Cabinet. 
The former gentleman, indeed, has 
not only since stated that he be- 
lieved such to have been the case, 
but has declaredhis conviction that 
if Lord Kimberley hadbeeninoffice 
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when the annexation was pro , 
it would have been accepted and 
approved exactly as it was by Lord 

arvon. Never, in fact, was 
there a more candid, complete, and 
fair endorsement of the policy of 
a Government by its parliament- 
ary opponents den in the case 
before us. 

The truth is, that any ope who 
had possessed opportunities of 
studying the history of the Trans- 
vaal Boers must have well known 
that, at the moment it took 

lace, annexation was a necessity. 

he facts are exceedingly simple. 
When, long ago, the British Gov- 
ernment agreed not to interfere 
with the independence of those 
Boers who crossed into the Trans- 
vaal, the engagement was of a 
reciprocal character, and, more- 
over, by one of the articles of the 
“Convention,” slavery was strictly 
forbidden to be practised by the 
Boers. How did the latter keep 
their engagements? They op- 
ressed the natives from first to 
ast, they created a state of things 
which constantly endangered the 
— and safety of the adjacent 

ritish possessions, and undoubt- 
edly, in the matter of slavery, they 
broke their engagements again and 
again. Both in the House of 
Commons and in the House of 
Lords evidence of these facts has 
been given which has never been 
satisfactorily rebutted, and the 
Blue-books presented to parlia- 
ment prove the truth beyond 
doubt. 

Yet it was not only the danger 
to British territory and the viola- 
tion of their treaty engagements 
which brought about annexation, 
—the main reason was that the 
Transvaal Boers themselves were 
in a desperate condition: without 
a shilling in their exchequer, dis- 
organized, disheartened, in inex- 
tricable confusion and difficulty. 
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They were pressed by the power __ 
ful chief Sikokuni fm the one 


hand, and threatened by the Zulus 
on the other, in such a manner 
that there appeared to be eve 
prospect of their annihilation. % 
was at such a time that Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone appeared on the 
scene, and came to the conclusion 
that the only way of saving the 
Boers from destruction was to 
declare the Transvaal to be part 
of her Majesty’s dominions. Mr. 
Gladstone talks of the annexation 
as if it had been accomplished by 
force of arms, and tells his Edin- 
burgh audience that out of 8000 
European heads of families in the 
Transvaal, 7000 were Dutchmen, 
and that these 7000 unanimously 
subscribed to a petition protesting 
against annexation to England. 
Does Mr. Gladstone know, or does 
he only conveniently forget, that 
Sir Theophilus Shepstone had only 
some twenty persons with him 
when, at the capital of the Trans- 
vaal, he proclaimed the country 
annexed to England? Does he 
know that so enfeebled and dis- 
organized were the Boers at that 
moment, that there was practically 
no Government existing ; and that 
although the President himself 
made a formal protest, there was 
no real protest and no resistance 
whatever? Does he know, more- 
over, or does he not know, that 
many addresses with numerous 
signatures (which duly appear in 
the Blue-book) in favor of annex- 
ation were presented to Sir Theo 
hilus Shepstone, and that many 
oers, under no compulsion what- 
ever, took the oath of allegiance 
to her Majesty, including some of 
those who were afterwards ring- 
leaders in the rebellion, one at 
least of whom actually took office 
under the British Government? 
Mr. Gladstone exactly reverses 


the truth of history upon this aa 
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int. It was not that the Boers 

disliked annexation first, and that 
the “ British agents” averred that 
they had “ chan d their minds,”’ 
but that they, for the most part, 
welcomed annexation when it 
saved them from destruction ; but 
when the power of England had 
destroyed Sikokuni, and was about 
to break up the stregth of the 
Zalus, they so far changed their 
minds as to return to their old 
dislike of the British Government, 
which required regular taxes to be 
paid and forbade slavery,—and 
then it was, when they were no 
longer in fear of their native foes, 
that they raised the standard of 
revolt. 

Then and then only was it— 
and let this be well noted—that 
Mr. Gladstone, who had been silent 
in his place in Parliament, and 
neither by will nor vote had uttered 
any protest whatever against the 
annexation during the long discus- 
sions on the subject—then it was, 
when there appeared an oppor- 
tunity of discrediting an act of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, 
that Mr. Gladstone, in December 
1879, discovered that the rebel 
Boers wereinjured patriots, talked 
about the “ free subjects of an 
empire oppressing the free sub- 
jects of a republic,” and gave a 
support and countenance to those 
who were in rebellion against the 
authority of his sovereign of 
which they were not slow to take 
advantage. 

Wedo not speak unadvisedly 
when we say that it is more than 
doubtful whether most, if not all, 
of the subsequent bloodshed and 
disaster in South Africa would 
not have been avoided if Mr. Glad- 
stone could have restrained himself 
from using this one weapon of 
attack against his political op 
nents in England. As it was, his 
speeches were translated into the 
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Dutch language, and circulated in 
South Africa; the rebel Boers were 
agreed that they had the sym- 
pathy and support of one of the 
Jeading statesmen in England, and 
the greatest encouragement was 
given to the rebellion. 

The sequel is briefly told by Mr, 
Gladstone, who informs his admir- 
ing hearers that after the Boers 
had “obtained several successes 
over the limited number of British * 
troops then in South Africa,” the 
Government “sent a sufficient num- 
ber of troops to make it certain 
that we could have prevailed, and 
that then, being strong, we could 
afford to be merciful, and there- 
fore, out of considerations of ‘ hon- 
our and policy,’ we permitted the 
independence of the Boers.’’ This 
is not the way in which an im- 
partial historian will be able to 
tell the story. Before any de- 
claration of war, the 94th Regi- 
ment, under Colonel Anstruther, 
were marching to their appointed 
station, when they were waylaid 
by a Boer force (the leaders of 
whom stated that they ‘did not 
know whether it was peace or 
war’), and pitilessly shot down 
and butchered by men who had 
prepared the ambush, measured 
the distances, and deliberately 
planned the massacre. Subse- 
quently, Sir George Colley, ad- 
vancing with inadequate forces 
against the rebels, was twice re- 
pulsed, and in a third attempt lost 
his life upon Majuba Hill, at 
a time when the reinforcements 
spoken of by Mr. Gladstone were 
actually in the country. 

Now what was the position of the 
British Government? In the speech 
from the throne they had solemnly 
declared that the demands of the 
Boers could not possibly be con- 
sidered whilst they were in arms 
against her Majesty, and that her 
Majesty’s authority must be re- - 
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established in the Transvaal. It is 
easy to talk about what “could 
have been done’ by Sir Evelyn 
Wood's reinforcements. Did the 
Boers believe that they could have 
been so easilysubdued? Not a bit 
of it: they knew well enough what 
did happen—namely, that immedi- 
ately after the events we have nar- 
rated, Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
“ caved in,” and,allowing an armis- 
‘tice whilst the enemy was actually 
encamped on British territory, sur- 
rendered to the rebel Boers prett 
nearly all that they Sumatebed, 
One victory won by Sir Evelyn 
Wood, if it had been permitted by 
the Gladstone Government, and 
could have been obtained so easily 
as Mr, Gladstone alleges, would not 
only have enabled Great Britain 
to dictate terms of peace, but would 
have saved infinite trouble and 
much bloodshed in the future. 
But the statesman who had spoken 
of the rebels as patriots struggling 
for freedom—even though he had 
afterwards treated them as rebels, 
and declared that the Queen’s au- 
thority must be re-established over 
them—was unlikely to permit this 
course to be taken. For the first 
time, so far as we are aware, in 
British history, the massacre of 
a British regiment was condoned 
without even so much as a protest, 
the slaughter of our soldiers left 
unavenged,and a complete triumph 
permitted to those who had shown 
their gratitude for the act which 
had proved their salvation from 
annihilation by repudiating the 
authority and slaughtering the sol- 
diers of the sovereign who had 
saved them. 

Not only did Mr. Gladstone and 
his Government surrender the 
rights of their sovereign, and 
suffer the flag of England to be 
dragged through the mire, but, in 
their considerations of “honour and 
policy,’’ they practically left to the 


tender mercies of the victorious : 
Boers those native tribes who had 


believed in Great Britain, and had 


been loyal to her flag, and thus 
lowered the name of our country 
in the eyes of the whole population 
of South Africa. Weare not speak- 
ing at random. Any one whohas 
studied what has been going on in 
the part of the world since the 
day of Majuba Hill knows the 
truth well enough. Up to the 
time of Mr. Gladstone’s assumption 
of office, the English were still 
considered the dominant race in 
South Africa; and whether in the 
Cape Colony, Natal, or elsewhere, 
it was a proud thing to be able 
to call one’s self a British subject. 
It is so no longer. Those who are 
of Dutch origin hold themselves 
as something superior to the race 
whose Government bas meekly en- 
dured the massacre and defeat of 
its soldiers, and has lowered before 
rebels the once proud standard of 
England. The Dutch language is 
superseding the English, Dutchmen 
are supplanting Englishmen in offi- 
cial and influential positions ; and 
unless some turn in the other 
direction should be given by un- 
fureseen events, Great Britain is 
being gradually shouldered out of 
South Africa. 

And what of the native tribes 
which had believed in us, trusted 
in us, and supported the autho- 
rity of our Queen? They are 
daily being crushed out of exist- 
ence by the Boers, who, having 
already wrung from our feeble 
Government further concessions 
since the convention which fol- 
lowed Majuba Hill, are persistin 
in their course of spoliation an 
robbery of the natives, well know- 
ing that those who have yielded 80 
much will yield still more, if they 
can only avoid the responsibility 
and expense of a their 
treaty engagements 


Sg 





y force. If 
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anyone doubts these words, and 
this estimate of the Boers, let him 
turn to the leading article of the 
‘Times’ of September 6th in this 
present year, bearing in mind that 
the newspaper is no opponent of 
the Government, but is at this 
moment warmly supporting them 
in their attempt to crush the 
House of Lords. “If,” says the 
‘Times,’ after alluding to the de- 
bates in the Boer Volksraad upon 
the new convention of the present 
ear, in which further concessions 
ave been made, and calling atten- 
tion to the “impossibility of plac- 
ing any confidence in the pacific 
intentions of the Boers,’”’—if any 
“still cherished the hope that they 
were about to settle down to peace- 
ful pursuits, and cease from wanton 
aggression upon their neighbours, 
that hope must now be waxing 
very faint indeed.” The ‘Times’ 


then proceeds to show how these 
a patriots, be it remem- 
e 


red, who so nobly resisted ‘‘ an- 
nexation” —are “ annexing” na- 
tive lands right and left, and have 
just established a new republic, 
“in territory to which the Boers 
have no sort of claim.” It goes on 
to show how the Boers, “in their 
capacity of peace-makers, -have 
managed to inherit the earth to 
some purpose ;’’ it points out that 
they have “ acquired a very good 
pretext for future conquests,” and 
tells how we, the English, “‘ have 
been playing jackal to the Boer 
lion ;’’{how we “have broken the 
power of the natives, or hampered 
them by our alliance, only to re- 
treatin the hourof danger, and 
leave them at the mercy of the 
Boers.” 

“We are indeed,” says the 
‘Times,’ “bound to defend the 
Reserve ;’”’ and “the recent pro- 
ceedings of the Boers give little 
hope that our position will long be 
respected in Zululand.”’ And what 
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if it is not‘respected? Will Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government trail the. 
British colours once more, and let 
the Boers work their wicked will 
upon the Zulus, whose power we 
have broken and whom we have 
left at the mercy of their ene- 
mies? or will he oppose force to 
force, and fight for his conven- 
tion engagements? If the latter, 
he will only be doing that which 
could have been done under more 
favourable conditions, after Ma- 
juba Hill, when much of the sub- 
sequent slaughter and spoliation 
of the unhappy natives would have 
been avoided. If the former, it 
will be one more disgrace which 
will have been inflicted upon Great 
Britain by those who at present 
administer her Government. Pro- 
bably this isthe more likely of the 
two. From first to last the main 
objects of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment seem to have been to escape 
from responsibility and to keep 
down expense at any sacrifice of 
national honour. , They will know 
the force with which a reduction 
of taxation appeals to the pocket 
of the British elector, and how 
ready he is to believe, as regards 
other matters, the statements of 
those who come to him with such 
an argument. Nevertheless, we 
cannot yet be sure where considera- 
tions of “ honour and policy’’ ma 
yet land Mr. Gladstone in Sou 
African affairs. What we do know, 
and what is important for Brit- 
ish electors to remember, is this 
—that his statement to his Mid- 
Lothian constituents is a state- 
ment utterly misleading and in- 
correct, and that his unhappy 
olicy in that quarter of the glo 
a caused rather than prevented 
bloodshed, and has been an act 
of treason against the British Colo- 
nists in South Africa, against the 
loyal native tribes, and against 
the power, the reputation, and the 








character of his country in every 
part of the world.’ 

We have dwelt at such length on 
Ireland and South Africa, that we 
must curtail our remarks on Egypt. 
Here again, as usual, Mr. Gladstone 
endeavours to throw all the blame 
that can be imputed to anybody 
upon his predecessors, and espe- 
cially upon the ‘‘meddiesome dis- 
position” of Lord Salisbury. He 
tell us that ‘‘ the Tories” are the 
men ‘‘ whose acts and whose cove- 
nants compelled us to do what we 
have done.’’ But sooner or later 
the country will ask. itself the 
question which thinking men have 
long been asking—“ How long is 
this to last? Isthere any period 
at which the responsibility of a 
defunct Ministry. ceases, and that 
of an existing ministry begins?’ 
The point to be considered is not 
whether Mr. Gladstone is respon- 
sible for having gone to Egypt, but 
whether, having gone there, he is 
responsible for anything which has 
happened since he took office in 
April 1880? Of course, if Alex- 
andria had been bombarded, Arabi’s 
forces slaughtered, and that gen- 
eral himself captured under the 
auspices of a Tory Government, it 
would clearly have been another 
instance of “‘ fire and sword, red 
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ruin and the breaking-up of laws,” 
which are the children, according 
to Mr. Gladstone, which we expect 
to see “born of” such wicked 
people. But as these events oc- 
curred under his own Government, 
equally, of course, we must look 
somewhere else for their origin. 
Seriously speaking, the present 
Government have undoubtedly had 
a hard task to perform in Egypt, 
and in their attempt to perform it 
they have steadily adhered to their 
usual principle of acting upon no 
definite principle at all, but en- 
deavouring to shirk responsibilit 
wherever and whenever they could. 
They have had to steer between the 
Radical section of their party, who 
would have left Egypt to manage 
her own affairs, and the more mod- 
erate section, who has some re- 
gard for “ covenants,” and also for 
the interests as well as the honour 
of England. Public opinion hav- 
ing been behind the latter section 
the Government have been pushed 
in the direction of their views,— 
although, being always fearful of 
their ‘‘advanced” friends, they 
have acted spasmodically, and not 
without continual pressure. They . 
have endeavoured to assume an 
impossible position in Egypt— 
namely, that of possessing power, 








without foundation :— 


} The following extract from a letter recently received from a South African 
colonist of thirty years’ standing, and a strong Liberal: in 
show that the views expressed in this article upon South 






lities, may serve to 
frican affairs are not 


* English negrophilists have on a sudden changed their course. Lately it was, 
—The brutal colonists and the Boers must not oppress the poor natives. Now it 


is,—Let the natives kill each other till the strongest is master. 


Let the Boers 


take land, break all the treaties that we made with them. We shall only confine 
ourselves to Natal and the Reserve ; and the Reserve we shall neither annex nor 
abandon, only hold in semi-quasi rule, to foster crime, bloodshed, and uncertainty, 


This is what Gladstone’s Government has done for South Africa. 


Great as he is, 


it is my firm opinion it had been better for Natal had he never been born. . 
“The name of England has “a a fishy savour for Boers, British, and natives. 
h 


Her tige is entirely gone. 
be; they 


ey own the land, they are hardy 


e Boers are masters of the country, and 
, trained from infancy to the saddle and 


n, the best shots in the world. If England will ever gain the prestige she has 


ost, it will be at the cost of millions of money and thousands of lives.” 
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without its accompanying respon- be presumed to have at least equal 
sibility. sources of information, is a ques- 


Time and space forbid me from 
entering into detail; but let any 
one who doubts ask himself whether 
the British Government could or 
could not have prevented the ex- 

ition of Hicks Pasha, and 
urther, whether their partisans 
would not have claimed credit for 
them if that expedition had been 
as successful as it was the reverse? 
If so, how can they pretend to be 
free from responsibility and blame- 
less of the catastrophe? Look 

in at the questions connected 
with the mission of General Gur- 
don. Mr. Gladstone boasts that 
the Government “are considering 
the best means we can adopt in 
order to fulfil our obligations to 
the gallant General Gordon.” We 
are not told how much pressure, 
how many votes of censure, and 
how many threatenings from his 
own friends of withdrawal of con- 
fidence it has taken to bring the 
Government to this point. me 
day or other we shall know Gen- 
eral Gordon’s own opinion upon 
the matter; but so far as we can 
see and judge, Government have 
“shilly-shallied ’’ as usual in their 
treatment of General Gordon and 
his affairs, and have been trusting 
to the chapter of accidents to get 
them out of their difficulties. 
Public opinion has at last forced 
them to take vigorous action, and 
if that action be followed by suc- 
cess, it is very probable that the 


errors of the past will be condon-° 


ed or forgotten. Meanwhile Mr. 
Gladstone confesses that through- 
out all these occurrences he and 
his Government have not known 
“as much as we desired ; ” that the 
public have known “ less,’’ and his 
opponents “ nothing atall.’’ Why 
the latter should know less than 
“the public,” of whom they form 
a part and with whom they may 


tion hard to solve. We can only 

ut the statement down as another 
Instance of the “ Liberal ” spirit in 
which Mr. Gladstone regards and 
speaks of all those who are so 
audacious as to dispute his policy. 

In any case, Mr. Gladstone is at 
variance with public opinion upon 
one point—namely, in his re 
that the Conference recently held 
should have resulted in a failure. 
Probably this is regretted by scarce- 
ly any other man in her Majesty’s 
dominions, since the failure freed 
the hands of Great Britain, which 
Mr. Gladstone had proposed to tie. 
When, however, he speaks of a 
“gross failure’? of the European 
Powers “in the execution of @ 
duty which was perfectly practi- 
cable,’’ the tone employed is hard- 
ly one to be commended; and his 
boast that “we have contracted 
no embarrassing engagements ” re- 
minds us that this could hardly 
have been said if that failure had 
not involved the abandonment of 
what the Prime Minister calls “the 
arrangement partially made with 
France.’”’ Ina word, Mr. .Glad- 
stone’s allusions to Egypt, if less 
absolutely opposed to historical 
accuracy than those which he 
makes to Ireland and the Trans- 
vaal, so entirely fail to convey to 
the public the whole truth of the 
case, that they can only be con- 
sidered as an imperfect and ve 
cameo account of a history which 

as yet to be written. 

Another instance of inaccuracy 
must yet be stated. Mr. Gladstone, 
in grandiloquent language, tells his 
constituents that 


“The British Government had, in 
the latter portion of Lord Beacons- 
field’s adminstration, taken away from 
the people of India that precious boon 
of liberty, of the freedom of the press, 
which had been given them half a 
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century before, and which they had 
never misused. Suddenly, in the 
dark, in the privacy of the legislative 
chamber, J believe in answer to mes- 
sages sent by telegraph without the 
knowledge of Parliament, without the 
knowledge of the country, a law was 
am which totally extinguished the 

om of the native Indian press. 
We denounced that law; have we 
redeemed that pledge? Yes; the 
law has been defaced from the statute- 
book of India; and never, I am sure, 
while the Liberal party has a voice to 
raise in this country, or a share in the 
Government and its affairs, never 
again will such an outrage be per- 
petrated upon every principle of 
freedom which is dear to the heart 
of England and Scotland.” 


This statement has not been suf- 
fered to remain unchallenged. Mr. 
Roper Lethbridge, who was Press 
Commisioner in India during the 
whole of the time that the Act in 
question was in operation, writes 
in the ‘Times’ of 6th September, 
that Mr. Gladstone’s account, if 
unexplained, would amount to “a 
simple perversion of history.’’ The 
Act, in point of fact, “ substituted 
for the terrible penalties of felony,” 
to which the writers of libels had 
previously been subject, milder 

nalties, ‘‘ of a pecuniary nature 
in the shape of confiscation of 
es materials and plant.” 

oreover, although “ it substituted 
summary procedure for the cum- 
- brous machinery of a State trial,” 
it surrounded that procedure with 
so many checks in the way of 
notice to the persons accused, and 
the right of appeal to those con- 
victed, that every protection 
against its abuse was afforded, 
and, as a matter of fact, it was not 
once put into operation whilst it con- 
tinued to be law. True it is that 
the law was repealed by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government ; for, says Mr. 
Lethbridge, “the substitution of 
a ‘mild and workable’ law for one 
which was ‘ rigorous and unwork- 


able,’ was unpopular with the 
writers of seditious libels, ‘both 
those who aspired to martyrdom 
and those who hoped to get of 
scot-free.’’’ The Act, misrepre- 
sented in India and by a por. 
tion of the home press, became un- 
popular, and, says Mr. Lethbrid 
with cutting irony, ‘“ undoubted- 
ly no Government that regarded 
its own interests and popularity 
more than the public weal would 
ever have had the courage to face 
certain obloquy in the discharge of 
imperial duty.” So, of course, Mr 
Gladstone’s Government repealed 
the Act, and, of course, Mr. Glad- 
stone loudly boasts of this cour 


, ageous deed before his applauding 


constituents. 
But the best of the story has 
et to betold. This terrible act of 
ory oppression originated in “an 
urgent official application ” from 
Sir George Campbell, then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, and 
new one of the most vehement of 
Scotch Radical M P.’s, to Lord 
Northbrook’s Government, ‘‘ elo- 
: amd describing the political 

anger of the dissemination of sedi- 
tious literature among the martial 
and excitable races of Upper India, 
and pointing out the absurdity, 
nay, the impossibility, of dealing 
with obscure sedition - mongers, 
often mere schoolboys, by the 
elaborate and sensational methods 
of a State trial and the Penal 
Code.” Sir Ashley Eden (Sir G. 
Campbell’s successor, and now one 
of Lord Kimberly’s Council) took 
the matter up with equal warmth; 
so did every public official in India, 
with the one exception of the Duke 
of Buckingham (who, by the way, 
wasand is a ‘‘ Tory ’’) ;and it would 
have been impossible for Lord 
Lytton or Lord Beaconsfield to 
have withstood such a_ consensus 
of opinion. These facts all stand ~~ 
written in Blue-books presented 
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to Parliament; and Mr. Glad- 
stone’s insinuation that the order 
to pass the Act was telegraphed 
from home, is, by whomsoever in- 
vented, a groundless fabrication. 
It would have been more to the 
purpose if Mr. Gladstone had 
spoken of the Ilbert Bill, and of 
the various other measures by 
which India has been alarmed and 
irritated under Lord Ripon’s ad- 
ministration. Upon these points, 
however, he was discreetly silent, 
and we have therefore no inac- 
curacies to contradict. 

There are other points in these 
Mid-Lothian addresses to which 
attention might well be called, but 
for the present enough has been 
said to disabuse those who may 
have been disposed to accept with- 
out question Mr. Gladstone’s his- 
tory. It may be noted, however, 
that the inaccuracy of which we 
complain pervades even the Prime 
Minister’s account of the inten- 
tions and proceedings of his own 
colleagues during the present crisis. 
With some ostentation he informed 
his constituents that although the 
leaders of the Opposition were run- 
ning about all over the country to 
obtain support for the House of 
Lords, the wise and grave states- 
men who compose the present 
Government would take no such 
unworthy course, but would con- 
fine themselves to addressing their 
own constituents. Yet within a 
few days afterwards Mr. Gladstone 
himself was addressing Scotch 
audiences which had nothing to 
do with Mid-Lothian ; and, follow- 
ing his example rather than his 
powrt, we have had Sir Charles 

ilke in Lancashire, Mr. Chamber- 
lain in Wales, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
at Bristol, Sir William Harcourt 
at Chatsworth, and other Minis- 
ters, deviating widely from the 
sedate and dignified course pro- 
claimed though not followed, by 


the Prime Minister. However, 
the eloquence of orators on either 
side has now been expended. 
It remains to make an earnest 
appeal to the people of Great 
Britain—and more particularly 
to the people of Scotiand, whom 
the Prime Minister has speci- 
ally striven to captivate with the 
glamour of his eloquence—not 
to be misled by high-sounding 
words and well-turned phrases, but 
to test these by facts, and to reflect 
calmly upon the course into which 
the Prime Minister and his Gov- 
ernment are endeavouring to lead 
them. However it may be attempt- > 
ed to deny or to explain away the 
truth, it is beyond all question that 
since the formation of the present 
Government in 1880, the old prin- 
ciples of the Liberal party have 
been discarded, and a Radical and 
Democratic platform substituted in 
their stead. The Liberal party of 
Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell 
exists no longer. Those great 
statesmen would never have been 
driven by agitation to break the 


 plighted faith of Parliament, con- 


fiscate the property of loyal Irish 
landlords, and cast to the winds 
the settled and boasted principles 
of Liberalism, in the vain attempt 
to conciliate those to whom concili- 
ation was but a sign of weakness. 
They would never have suffered 
the flag of England to be lowered 
before rebels, or permitted the 
massacre of British soldiers with- 
out so much as a protest. These 
things and more have the Glad- 
stone Government done. No man 
can travel on continental Europe 
without discovering in how little 
estimation the name of England is 
now held. No man can converse 
with continental Europeans or with 
Americans without learning the 
contempt with which the home and 
foreign policy of the Gladstone 
Administration is regarded by in- 











telligent men of every nation. The 
time has indeed come when “ mo- 
derate Liberals,’ and indeed all 
men who do not desire to see their 
country drifting along a course 
which leads directly to a Demo- 
cratic Republic, must rouse them- 
selves and unite with those who 
fight to defend our Limited Mon- 
archy and mixed Constitution. 

It isdifficult to see how this battle 
is to be successfully fought save 
by rallying under the Conservative 
flag, and strengthening the hands 
of the Conservative leaders. What- 


ever of Conservatism may still be 


latent in Mr. Gladstone’s composi- 
tion will soon be entirely eradicated 
by the exigencies of party strife. 
is whole energies are at this 
moment bent to secure a victory 
over the House of Lords. Excited 
and impelled by the popular clam- 
our which his eloquence has aroused, 
and which the organisation of the 
Radical party sustains, it is to be 
feared that he will go any length 
to make this victory certain. And 
yet what is the question after all? 
whether a measure upon which all 
ies are agreed shall at the most 
delayed one, or possibly two 
ears, in order that it may become 
w in a perfect rather than an 
imperfect state; or whether, to 
avoid such delay, we shall destroy 
or render powerless a branch of the 
Legislature which has been that one 
of our institutions which, perhaps 
more than any other, has excited 
the envy and admiration of other 
nations, and which has never yet 
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resisted the constitutional expres. 


sion of the wishes of the people, 
The issue of the battle mainly de- 
pendsuponwhether or not the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland wil] 
be deceived by the persistent mis- 
representation of the action of the 
Lords upon the franchise question 
in which the Government and their 
supporters indulge, and whether 
they are credulous enough to believe 
Mr. Gladstone’s perversion of his- 
tory in his speeches at Mid-Lothian 
and elsewhere. It is the duty of 
every true lover of his country at 
this moment to investigate and 
declare the truth. And what is 
the truth? Not, as Mr. Trevelyan 
puts it—faithfully following his 
chief in misrepresentation of his 
opponents—that Lord Salisbury 
has prevented the work of Reform 
from being the joint work of both 
ese parties, but that, if this 


the outcome of the present crisis, © 


it is absolutely and entirely due to 
the action of the Government. If, 
as they constantly tell us, Reform 
was part of the mandate given them 
by the constituencies at the general 
election of 1880, how can they 
excuse themselves for having de- 
layed its introduction until the 
fifth year of the Parliament? or 
what can have been their reason 
for such delay, except to create 
some such crisis as the present, 
under cover of which they might 
escape the consequences of five years 
of mistakes and misdoings? But, 
if they so escape, alas for our 
country! 





No 





